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BY THE EDITOR 


HE way the income of our national industries in which large 
Teor of people are employed has been divided is conclusive evi- 
dence of inequality in bargaining power. Wage earners’ share 
in national income has steadily declined from 51 per cent in 1849, to 
42 per cent in 1919 and 36 per cent in 1933. The inequities in returns 
are best shown by such figures as these: In 1929 the highest income 
bracket constituting 0.1 per cent of the families 
Equality in of the United States had incomes equal to that 
Bargaining Power of the 42 per cent of our total number of families 
who were in the lowest bracket with incomes 
less than $1,500 yearly. Twenty million families—71 per cent of 
all—had incomes less than $2,500. Eighty-two per cent of all families 
had incomes under $2,000. The Bulletin of the Cleveland Trust Com- 
pany shows distribution of incomes for other than farm families in this 
way: the richest fifth got 58 per cent of the total; the next richest fifth 
17 per cent; the next 12 per cent; the next 9 per cent; and the poorest 
fifth 4 per cent. It is significant that the richest fifth got nearly three- 
fifths of our national income while the four other groups each got less 
than one-fifth with the poorest group one-fourteenth of what went to 
the richest fifth. The Brookings study of “America’s Capacity to 
Consume” concludes: 


“The fact that the purchasing power of the great masses of the 
population is quite inadequate to absorb, at the prices prevailing, the 
output of our productive establishment clearly suggests that this auto- 
matic process of wealth diffusion is somehow impeded, with a resulting 
retardation of economic progress.” 


$77 
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This mal-distribution, in addition to working individual injustice, 
is at the heart of the business crisis from which we are suffering. To 
give Labor bargaining power equal to that of employers would in- 
crease the amount of returns from joint work going to producing 
workers. Wage earners can be really effective in collective bargaining 
only where organized to act collectively. This principle is disputed by 
no one. Equally generally accepted is the principle that wage earners 
have a right to join a trade union and select a representative to manage 
their affairs. What has not been accepted is that this cardinal right 
of wage earners puts upon employers the obligation to deal with the 
union representative their employees may designate. Groups of em- 
ployers organized to prevent wage earners from exercising the legal 
right granted them by Section 7(a) of the National Recovery Act 
and followed a common program. The National Labor Relations 
Board created to give the exercise of this right protection from those 
unwilling to respect it, was not given adequate power to enforce. 
There were loopholes in procedure that enabled every employer un- 
willing to concede Labor the right to organize to carry Board decisions 
into the courts and thus secure delays, effectually defeating the pur- 
pose of Section 7(a). 

When the Senate took up the Wagner Bill, Senator Wagner made 
a clear-cut, incisive statement showing why it is necessary to give 
Labor the right to organize in unions free from employers’ control 
with responsibility upon the majority body to represent the whole 
unit, also why it is necessary to define unfair labor practices and to give 
adequate powers of enforcement to the Board. In addition, the proce- 
dure of the Board must avoid the technicalities and delays of judicial 
procedure if the Board is to accomplish its purpose. The Senator who 
is the author of the legislation made it plain that outlawing employers’ 
interference with employees’ rights to organize does not establish or 
even encourage the closed shop. “The closed shop agreement is to be 
allowable only when an organization has been free from its inception.” 

Although this measure is bitterly opposed by those who wish to 
continue to dictate the decisions of industry and thereby secure a larger 
share of wealth than they could legitimately claim in open delibera- 
tions of all concerned, the legislation must be enacted as the keystone 
to social justice for wage earners. The wage earners of the country 
are aroused to their rights as never before. 

The bill passed the Senate May 16 by a vote of 63 to 12. 

The U. S. Chamber of Commerce staggered the nation 
Commerce _ by stating that business could spend 20 billions of dollars 
Threatens for factory expansion and rehabilitation. A survey by 
the Metal and Allied Products Institute showed that 
$18,000,000,000 of machinery purchases withheld during the past five 
years would give employment to 4,000,000 for two years—this with 
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no consideration for the current machinery needs for the next two 
years. The Chamber’s Committee on Economic Recovery estimated 
a delayed demand for durable goods of $49,275,000,000. Another 
estimate shows a waiting demand of $80,000,000,000. 

The U. S. Chamber of Commerce felt sure this latent demand 
would be released, if certain legislation were rejected. Among the 
measures which “threaten” business are the Wagner Labor Disputes 
Bill, the Social Security Measure, the 30-Hour Week, the Utility 
Holding Company Bill, the Guffey Coal Bill. 

The president of the Machinery and Allied Products Institute 
said that the replacement of obsolete facilities and the opening of new 
ventures will be undertaken only in anticipation of profits and that 
it was essential that the machinery be procured at prices sufficiently 
low to make probable a profit in their future. Here we have the 
facts told in baldest terms. The production of the things we need 
to maintain our standards of living, jobs needed by those who must 
earn incomes, the production of goods out of which come national 
wealth and income—all must stop unless some individuals can make 
profits. 

Of course we realize that every business concern under our present 
economy must pay its way or go into bankruptcy. But business also 
has power to say whether millions of persons shall have opportunity 
to earn a livelihood or whether they shall have to seek charity. If 
industry is to continue to have the welfare of millions in its hands 
dependent upon its decision as to profit making alone, it must also 
accept responsibility for the welfare of those millions. 

Bread winners who haven't had jobs for five years, persons who 
have lost their all because of no incomes to meet their small obliga- 
tions, parents who for months have watched their children grow puny 
and stunted for lack of proper food—these resent the ugly threat of 
work withheld because Congress considers reform legislation. 

Business which has publicly avowed a strike 
Increased Profits against the New Deal in defense of former prac- 
tices, has not done so badly under the New Deal. 
The National City Bank published a compilation of the incomes of 
210 industrial corporations showing that net profits for the first 
quarter of 1935 were $123,054,000 as against $101,069,000 for the 
first quarter of 1934—an increase of 21.8 per cent. Standard Sta- 
tistics recently published net profits for 242 corporations of which 
198 were industrials, 21 railroads and 23 utilities showing net profits 
at $204,631,000 for the first quarter of 1935, an increase of 10 per 
cent over the first quarter of 1934 when net profits were $185,289,000. 
The increase in the profits of the industrials covered by Standard 
Statistics was 27 per cent. 
Further evidence of increased prosperity is the information which 
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the Securities Commission is releasing from time to time. The Presi- 
dent of the American Telephone and Telegraph Company draws an 
annual salary of $206,250; the U. S. Rubber Company increased the 
salary of its chairman of its Board from $107,550 for 1932 to $125,000 
for 1934; the Pittsburgh Coal Company increased the salary of its 
president from $30,780 to $74,440; Remington-Rand Company raised 
its president’s salary from $76,128 in 1932 to $94,120 in 1934; the 
Owens-Illinois Glass Company increased its president from $42,596 
to $100,000 during the past two years; the Bethlehem Steel paid its 
president, chairman and secretary $488,000, while the total profit 
of the company was $550,000; the Liggett Drug Company pays its 
president $62,255, while the National Lead Company paid $33,333 
to its own president and $88,013 to the president of one of its sub- 
sidiaries. 

Since the depression our government has advanced for relief of 
business institutions $5,677,000,000—$2,687,000,000 of which has 
been repaid. This is additional evidence that industry is not doing so 
badly. In addition, interest rates are the lowest ever recorded. Busi- 
ness is taking advantage of this, calling in bonds and refunding them 
at lower rates. But instead of taking advantage of low rates to finance 
improvements and new machinery, as in the past, business is piling up 
demand deposits in banks—idle money waiting the answer the Admin- 
istration may make to their protest against reform legislation. Con- 
sumers’ money which government relief projects have put into circu- 
lation have been used by business to pay debts and has accumulated in 
business bank deposits instead of going into business expansion. These 
are the funds business would normally invest in new equipment and 
production expansion. But business is on strike. 

Two years ago our Federal Government set its hand to 
N.R.A. the task of remedying the policies that produced the break- 

down of our economic institutions and to lift us out of 
depression. The world-wide depression which has devastated indus- 
trial countries since the war, showed clearly that the period of indi- 
vidual promotion of business enterprise without regard for social wel- 
fare was at an end. Practically every industrial nation has devised 
some plan for defining and maintaining standards of fair competition 
in order to protect legitimate industry and to prevent masses of wage 
earners from being forced into sub-human wage levels. 

Great Britain has provided special reorganization for some basic 
industries including coal, steel, textiles, and has authorized the exten- 
sion of collective agreements when advisable. In other states there 
are various forms of a corporative system of industry as a part of 
the state and managed systems of finance. In the United States we 
attempted to retain private ownership and initiative with social super- 
vision by the government to promote balanced planning and control 
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in the interests of employers, workers, and consumers. To develop 
new control and objective in industry is a gigantic undertaking, so 
problems and mistakes are inevitable. It is no new thing to impose 
regulations and various controls on industry. To make these regula- 
tions and control deliberately and consistently promote social interests 
is the new element which is not completely accepted. But we are now 
well beyond that technical stage in production when regulation of 
industry in social interests will deprive us of necessary articles for use. 
We are now able to produce enough to enable all to live in comfort 
and our problem is to turn this hard-earned achievement into a social 
gain. If we are to make the transition from an economy of scarcity 
to one of plenty, we must learn to balance the interests in production 
and to distribute generously to all the gains from joint work. 

We have not accomplished our full purpose during these two 
years of the N. R. A. It has been an experimental period in which 
we found mistakes in personnel and administration, but became increas- 
ingly stronger in our conviction that the principles and purpose of the 
legislation were basically sound. Our obvious best course is to correct 
mistakes in the light of experience and prepare to keep careful records 
of the results. 

We cannot refuse to control industry so the American Federation 
of Labor urges that the only intelligent program is to continue to work 
toward a method adapted to American practices and conditions, using 
past experience to find the way toward better achievements. 

When the International Labor Conference meets in 
Social Planning Geneva on June 4 for its nineteenth conference, the 
and Geneva United States will be officially represented for the 

first time. Although we have been slow in taking 
up our responsibility, we enter at a time when all nations are strug- 
gling to find ways of controlling industry in the public interest. We 
are trying desperately to retain the benefits of private ownership and 
individual initiative with planning for social welfare and collective 
effort for mutual advancement. In this conference there will be rep- 
resentatives for all types of undertakings from the government planned 
and controlled to our effort to achieve industrial self-government under 
federal supervision in national interest. The International Labor 
Office in Geneva is developing into a world clearing center of experi- 
ence in national effort to develop better economic and social planning. 
Technical progress has so changed the world in which we live that 
we must adapt our economic institutions to serve social progress under 
new conditions. The delegates which will represent our government 
in Geneva from time to time will have opportunity for personal con- 
tacts with delegates from all other countries to learn from their mis- 
takes or achievements. The deliberations of the International Labor 
Conference must comprehend. these total economic and social struc- 
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tures into which labor standards fit. It is obvious the organization 
may become one of our most important international agencies helpful 
in developing the labor standards that shall constitute a basis for fair 
competition in international trade. 

The report of the Director of the International Labor Office for 
1934 is a most valuable summary of the world-wide effort to apply 
intelligence and forethought to the utilization of economic resources 
and possibilities so as to secure the maximum of health, comfort and 
well being for the people as a whole. This effort toward a better 
order proceeds by experiment and adaptation to changing needs. It 
must everywhere overcome the resistance of vested interests and en- 
trenched power. However, the effort is spurred by the large armies 
of unemployed in practically all countries, for, as the Director points 
out, the extent of unemployment is the test of measures to meet the 
depressica both from the social and economic points of view. The 
Director well expresses the new position of social policy as well as 
objectives in public policy in the following extract from his report: 


“The protection of the worker against the hazards and abuses 
to which he was exposed in industry was the basic notion upon which 
social policy was directed during the hundred years ending with the 
termination of the war. It is hardly too much to say that in its essence 
social legislation was regarded even by many of its protagonists as 
a sort of humanitarian excrescence on the economic system. The 
intervention of the state, however necessary in the general interest 
of the community, was assumed to be anti-economic insofar as it 
restricted the free play of the law of supply and demand. A funda- 
mental antithesis was believed to exist between the social and the 
economic objectives, wherever the demands of the two appeared in 
conflict. As has been pointed out in the first chapter of this Report, 
a different view is now gaining ground. The purely protective con- 
ception of social action is now giving way to the wider conception of 
social security. The negative aim of guarding the worker against 
social risks and abuses is being replaced by the positive aim of affording 
him adequate opportunities both of achieving a decent level of mate- 
rial comfort and of ensuring his individual development.” 

“It may well be that in the future a larger portion of the time 
of the Conference will be allotted to questions of general policy and 
less to the elaboration of legal instruments. Such a tendency would 
by no means imply any diminution of its importance or usefulness. On 
the contrary, as the Conference has gradually become the most author- 
itative organ of opinion on all aspects of social policy and as social 
policy has become more inextricably involved in the discussion and 
solution of the broad economic issues, the Conference has been inevi- 
tably led to consider matters which had hitherto seemed to lie on 
the extreme borderline of its jurisdiction or beyond it. The progres- 
sive abandonment of the self-adjusting system has vitally altered the 
situation. The introduction of any measure of planned economy at 
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once raises the questions of the goal towards which it is directed. It 
is impossible for the Conference to ignore the fundamental questions 
upon which social progress or reaction are now seen to depend. As 
the most representative body in the social field, it is increasingly its 
duty to keep the social repercussion of economic measures constantly 
under review. By so doing it can make an invaluable contribution 
to the international discussion of the real issues which are now per- 
plexing and dividing the economic world.” 


Those who will be selected from time to time to represent Amer- 
ican Labor in this international body will have real responsibilities 
and opportunities. Effective work in Geneva will prepare the way for 
higher labor standards in all countries and eventually may constitute 
standards of fair competition in international trade. 

In urging Congress to incorporate the principle of 
Effect on the prevailing rate of wages in the relief appropria- 
Wage Structure tion measure, the American Federation of Labor 

was trying to protect our wage structure and the 
living standards of our citizens. Scales for wages on construction 
jobs indicate a cut of 20 to 30 per cent below prevailing rates. It 
is planned to allot monthly work days so that monthly earnings will 
range from $19 to $94. While prevailing rates are to apply on 
construction of permanent buildings for the departments of the gov- 
ernment of the United States or the District of Columbia, there is 
imminent danger that widespread undercutting of prevailing rates on 
various projects throughout the country will seriously undermine 
wages in normal work. To protect our wage structure, Section 7 
of Joint Resolution 117, carrying the appropriation, directs the Presi- 
dent to require that the rates of pay on projects financed in whole 
or in part by funds appropriated by this resolution be such as to 
accomplish the relief purposes and “not affect adversely or otherwise 
tend to decrease the going rates of wages paid for work of a similar 
nature.” 

To carry out this mandate some agency must be charged with 
responsibility for observing the effect of wage rates on relief work 
upon prevailing rates in work of a similar nature. We would naturally 
turn for this information to the agency normally charged with respon- 
sibility for information on wages and hours—the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics of the Department of Labor. It is important that a study 
on these trends be available for prompt interim information. 

Because continuance breeds acceptance, Labor is fearful 
The Main lest the nation forget there is no solution for unemploy- 
Problem ment except absorption into the regular channels in 
which citizens earn their livings. We feel that this 
reminder is particularly necessary lest the relief program now being 
inaugurated should divert us from the problem of getting workers 
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back into our organization for normal production. Although four 
billions of dollars looms large as relief work, it is insignificant as 
against investments in self-supporting production in which those em- 
ployed create the product whose sale supports the industry. 

At present private business is making no effort to return to 
former production levels and apparently is not even tempted by the 
lowest interest rates on record. Business geared to lower levels is 
making larger profits for investors of capital, apparently with no 
sense of responsibility for those who invest their time and labor. 
Apparently those business men who constituted the recent meeting of 
the U. S. Chamber of Commerce felt their businesses were sufficiently 
out of danger to get along without further governmental aid, so that 
they could declare against reform legislation and government super- 
vision. They evidently think they will be retained as stewards of 
the Nation’s wealth even if they forget the eleven millions of unem- 
ployed to whom their industries offer no opportunity to earn a liveli- 
hood. 

If these business men continue to manage production solely in 
their own interests without consideration for those who must consti- 
tute our large body of consumers, they are sowing the seeds of a worse 
disaster than what befell us in 1929. Unless we seek to develop from 
an industrial order that operates at less than capacity while a part of 
the population is starved physically and spiritually, we cannot hope 
to keep our production machinery operating at capacity. But if our 
economic order were organized to assure all families a money income 
that would provide the comforts and opportunities of modern prog- 
ress to all families, industries could produce the needed wealth and 
materials. If we deny or restrict buying power, we limit our capacity 
to produce wealth. It is only by a better distribution of wealth that 
we can materially increase its total production. 

We can attack the problem of putting eleven millions back to 
work by increasing the production of goods. We should let no relief 
program divert us from this strategic problem. 

Nowhere has the theory that government exists to 
The Purpose protect property been more succinctly and baldly stated 
of Regulation than in the majority opinion of the Supreme Court 

in the railway pensions case. The Railway Retire- 
ment Act of June 27, 1934, followed years of gallant effort on the 
part of railway employees to provide income for old age out of their 
own earnings. The growing expense of their pension systems, the 
depression and continuous decline in the number of employees attached 
to railway carriers, resulted in a breakdown of the old method and 
the enactment of federal legislation setting up a system of compulsory 
contributions from employers and future employees: employees were 
to pay 2 per cent of wages and employers twice that amount until the 
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Pension Board ordered otherwise. Employees become eligible for 
pension at the age of 65. If still in the service he may make yearly 
agreements to remain at work until 70 years; between the ages of 51 
and 65 an employee who has completed 30 years of service may retire 
on pension. Annuities were payable monthly, determined by multi- 
plying a graduated percentage of employees’ monthly conpensation by 
the number of years of service. To prevent railway companies from 
escaping their obligations to those on furlough by not recalling them 
back to work, the Act covered all on the payroll during the previous 
year. 

That railroads might be required to have as much responsibility 
for superannuated employees as of old equipment, the Court rejected 
with vehement defense of private property—operated without social 
responsibility. These same railroads in their pioneer days were given 
huge public grants of land and money, and of late years have depended 
heavily on public relief through the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion. But upon a measure intended to improve morale of its employees, 
the Court held: 


“Assurance of security it truly gives, but, quite as truly, if ‘morale’ 
is intended to connote efficiency, loyalty and continuity of service, the 
surest way to destroy it in any privately owned business is to substitute 
legislative largess for private bounty and thus transfer the drive for 

ensions to the halls of Congress and transmute loyalty to employer 
into gratitude to the legislature.” 


So the Court held that improved morale even to an undertaking 
that sold only service was not sufficient compensation for contributions 
to a pension system even though some carriers had invested in pension 
plans voluntarily for that purpose. 

Not content with objecting to certain phases of the law which 
it considered “unreasonably and unconscionably burdensome and op- 
pressive,” continued its devastation by attacking this issue: 


“The question at once presents itself whether the fostering of a 
contented mind on the part of an employee by legislation of this type, 
is in any just sense a regulation of interstate transportation.” 


The Court held that matters related solely to the social welfare 
of the workers, are remote from any regulation of Commerce as 
such. 


“If contentment of the employee were an object for the attain- 
ment of which the regulatory power could be exerted, the courts could 
not question the wisdom of methods adopted for its advancement.” 

“Tt is an attempt for social ends to impose by sheer fiat non- 
contractual incidents upon the relation of employer and employee, not 
as a rule or regulation of commerce and transportation between the 
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States, but as a means of assuring a particular class of employees 
against old age dependency.” 


There could be no plainer declaration of the supremacy of prop- 
erty rights over human rights. Such a decision was the Dred Scott 
decision in 1857. 

In sharp contrast to this decision is the dissenting opinion written 
by Chief Justice Hughes and concurred in by Associate Justices Bran- 
deis, Stone and Cardoza. This opinion held that legislation to pro- 
vide pension was not “the payment of a largess unrelated to legitimate 
transportation ends.” 


“It was inevitable that, with the development of the transporta- 
tion system of the country, requiring a vast number of employees, 
there should have been a growing appreciation of the importance of 
conditions of employment. It could not be denied that the sovereign 
power to govern interstate carriers extends to the regulation of their 
relations with their employees who likewise are engaged in interstate 
commerce. The scope of this sort of regulation has been extensive. 
There has been not only the paramount consideration of safety, but 
also the recognition of the fact that fair treatment in other respects 
aids in conserving the peace and good order which are essential to 
the maintenance of the service without disastrous interruptions, and 
in promoting the efficiency which inevitably suffers from a failure 
to meet the reasonable demands of justice. An absolute duty to fur- 
nish safety appliances has been imposed, restrictions of hours of con- 
tinuous service have been prescribed, standards of a day’s work have 
been established for work and wages, the liability of carriers for 
injuries to employees has been regulated by the abrogation of the 
fellow servant rule and the limitation of defenses as to contributory 
negligence and assumption of risk, and provisions have been enacted 
to facilitate the amicable settlement of disputes and to protect em- 
ployees in their freedom to organize for the purpose of safeguarding 
their interests.” 


In reply to the cynical speculation of the Court that “legislative 
largess” would transfer loyalty from the carrier to the legislature, 
Chief Justice Hughes said: 


“That benefit would not be lost because the sense of security was 
fostered by a pension plan enforced as an act of justice.” 


Justice is a much firmer foundation for morale among employees 
than an act of grace on the part of employers. 

The decision of the Court was guided by legal precedent without 
consideration for living justice that can be reached only by applying 
principles to actual situations. The great issue that confronts us 
today in every relationship of life is how to put men in control of 
material civilization and to make the work of our hands and brains 
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serve our spiritual and social welfare. Labor is fully persuaded that 
justice lies in making social welfare our final test and not in preserva- 
tion of the monopoly of those whose property rights are now accepted 
inlaw. There are many rights accruing from productive work which 
have not yet been recovered since ownership of tools was transferred 
from the worker to the employer. In a number of decisions legal 
precedents already accept social justice as a proper and necessary pur- 
pose of regulation. 

If social welfare cannot be accepted as a proper purpose for regu- 
lation under our Constitution, then the Constitution must be changed. 


TIPPERARY 


There’s a town in Erin that I yearn 
To see again, 

When lilac-blooms like candles burn, 
Unquenched by silver rain. 


They flame beside the cottage door, 
Scant fleeting hours, 

And make of hedge and lane and moor 
A blur of lilac flowers. 


You who have known the cruelty 
Of winter’s gloom, 

O come, come to Tipperary 
When the lilacs are in bloom. 


—JoHNn RICHARD MorELAND. 





AUTOMOBILE STRIKE 


The strike of the members of 
United Automobile Workers Federal 
Labor Union No. 18384 against the 
Chevrolet plant at Toledo, Ohio, has 
resulted in one of the most important 
steps taken to date in the organiza- 
tion of the automobile industry. For 
the first time in history one of the 
major automobile manufacturing con- 
cerns (manufacturing over a third of 
the automobiles produced in 1934) 
has agreed to recognize and meet 
with a union as spokesman for its 
employees. This shows the basic 


change which is slowly but steadily 
taking place after years of resistance 
in the employer-employee relation- 
ships in one of the nation’s largest 
and most important industries. 

The accomplishment at Toledo 


was not achieved without great diff- 
culty and the exercise of intelligent 
leadership. On the morning of April 
23rd, 2,350 employees of the Toledo 
Chevrolet transmission plant went on 
strike. About a month before the 
Automobile Labor Board, which had 
been repudiated by the A. F. of L. 
months previously, scheduled one of 
its “elections” for that plant to be 
held on April 9th. There was a feel- 
ing of immediate and deep resentment 
upon the part of a large number of 
the workers in the plant against the 
action of the Wolman Board, and 
this, with an increased speed-up and 
failure of the management to deal 
with grievances in a satisfactory man- 
ner, gave the union an effective basis 
for an organizational drive which was 
highly satisfactory. 

By the time the primary election 
was held by the Automobile Labor 


Board, a majority of the employees 
were in the union. Subsequently, the 
bargaining committee of the union 
opened negotiations with the manage- 
ment with a view to getting a signed 
agreement to cover wages, hours and 
working conditions, similar to con- 
tracts which had been achieved in 
other Toledo automotive plants. 
These agreements provided for rec- 
ognition of the union’s representa- 
tives for collective bargaining pur- 
poses, strict observance of seniority, 
overtime payment, the seven and one- 
half hour day, 70 cents per hour mini- 
mum wages, and a five cents per hour 
wage increase. The committee found 
itself unable to get very far with the 
local plant management and at a meet- 
ing of the union obtained authoriza- 
tion from the membership to call a 
strike if in the opinion of the com- 
mittee it proved impossible to get the 
desired concessions otherwise. 

This threat and a rising tide of dis- 
content in the plant proved serious 
enough to bring W. S. Knudsen, Exe- 
cutive Vice President of General 
Motors Corporation and high officials 
in the Chevrolet organization to To- 
ledo to negotiate with the committee 
on April 22nd. After a full day of 
negotiating, the management offered 
certain concessions to the committee, 
including a 5 per cent wage increase, 
readjustment of out-of-balance wage 
rates, rigid enforcement of the senior- 
ity rules established by the Automo- 
bile Labor Board, and “to meet with 
the duly accredited representatives of 
the employees with a view to adjust- 
ing all grievances and complaints.” 
The union recognized this proposal 
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as an evasion of the real issues and an 
attempt to use the Automobile Labor 
Board as an excuse for refusal to meet 
its demand for direct collective bar- 
gaining between management and 
union. 

When it became clear that the man- 
agement refused to meet the union’s 
demands, the Strike Committee or- 
dered a strike for the next morning, 
April 23rd, the day upon which the 
Automobile Labor Board had planned 
to hold its final election. The work- 
ers responded almost unanimously, 
and the strike was so effective in shut- 
ting down the plant that even the 
ofice force, maintenance crew, watch- 
men and management themselves 
were unable to enter. The company, 
of course, made no attempt to operate 
the plant. 

The management charged, how- 
ever, that the union had given its 
members no opportunity to discuss or 
vote upon the proposals it had made, 
and claimed that the majority of the 
employees would like to return to 
work under the proposed conditions. 
In order to disprove this claim and 
to place the union in a strategic posi- 
tion for further negotiations, Organ- 
izer F. J. Dillon went to Toledo to 
conduct a vote upon the company’s 
proposals. At a meeting on April 
26th, every one of the company’s 
proposals was almost unanimously 
rejected, and a resolution was adopted 
calling upon Mr. Knudsen to reopen 
negotiations. 

This the company refused to do, 
however, despite the efforts of Com- 
missioner Thomas J. Williams of the 
Conciliation Division of the Depart- 
ment of Labor, and on May rst, As- 
sistant Secretary of Labor Edward 
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F. McGrady arrived in Detroit to 
help in reaching a settlement. By 
that time the General Motors Cor- 
poration had been forced to close 
down many of its other plants in other 
parts of the country, because the To- 
ledo plant had been the only plant 
making transmissions for Chevrolet 
and Pontiac cars. The union in the 
Fisher Body and Chevrolet assembly 
plant in Norwood, Ohio, had gone 
out on strike in sympathy with To- 
ledo, after the company refused to 
sign an agreement with that union. 

Conferences were held for several 
days, but the General Motors Cor- 
poration refused to reopen negotia- 
tions while the workers were still out 
on strike and insisted that the strike 
was being carried on by a very small 
minority of the employees. This 
claim they based on the fact that cer- 
tain foremen of the Toledo plant had 
circulated a petition requesting that. 
the plant be opened, on which they 
claimed to have obtained over a thou- 
sand signatures. The same foremen 
had formed what they called an “‘in- 
dependent organization” which was, 
in fact, a company union. The mem- 
bers of the strike committee of the 
union were denied admittance to. the 
meeting at which the company union 
was formed. Union men were denied 
the floor, no real vote was put before 
those who attended, the main speaker 
was the former manager of the plant, 
and subsequent investigation proved 
that the meeting was deliberately 
timed and packed in an effort to dis- 
credit the strikers’ position. 

In order to disprove the manage- 
ment’s charges that the majority 
wished to return to work, the union 
asked the Department of Labor to 
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conduct a poll to determine the true 
sentiments of all of the employees of 
the plant. The company, feeling con- 
fident of its position, agreed to the 
plan and on May 8th the poll was 
conducted under the supervision of 
Mr. McGrady and Mr. Williams. 

The result was a decisive victory 
for the union. Out of a total of 2,100 
production employees eligible to vote, 
1,858 cast ballots, and of these 1,251 
were for rejection of the company’s 
proposals, 605 in favor of them, and 
3 void. 

General Motors plants all over the 
country were forced to shut down for 
lack of transmissions, and over 30,000 
employees of the corporation were 
out of work in Cleveland, Ohio; At- 
lanta, Ga.; Janesville, Wis.; Kansas 
City, and St. Louis, Mo.; Baltimore, 
Md.; Buffalo, N. Y.; Tarrytown, N. 
Y., and Bloomfield, N. J., while thou- 
sands of other employees of other in- 
directly related factories were also 
laid off because no cars were being 
turned out. In addition, there was 
the threat of a strike in the Buick 
plant in Flint, Mich., because of the 
fact that the corporation had at- 
tempted to transfer to that plant from 
Toledo the manufacture of Pontiac 
transmissions. The Flint workers had 
fixed the date for their strike as May 
14th, if the management refused to 
grant the demands of the Toledo 
union and attempted to make Pontiac 
transmissions in the Buick plant. 

These factors, together with the 
pressure of public opinion, persuaded 
Mr. Knudsen to modify his former 
position and on May 10 he announced 
that he would open negotiations with 
the strike committee. This was the 
first time General Motors had ever 


agreed to meet representatives of a 
union on strike, and represents a 
great change in policy. On May rth, 
the representatives of the manage- 
ment conferred in Toledo with the 
Strike Committee, the business agent 
of the federal labor union, and repre- 
sentatives of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. After conferences and 
negotiations which lasted for 18 
hours, a basis of settlement was 
reached. While that proposed settle- 
ment did not embody all of the origi- 
nal demands of the union, it neverthe- 
less represented very considerable 
gains for the local union and for the 
American Federation of Labor in the 
automobile industry as a whole. The 
management agreed to post the fol- 
lowing agreement on the bulletin 
boards of the Toledo plant, and to 
use it as a basis from which to proceed 
in settling strikes and disputes in its 
other plants. 


Memorandum of Negotiations be- 
tween Chevrolet Motor Ohio Com- 
pany, Toledo Division, and United 
Automobile Workers, Federal La- 
bor Union No. 18384. 


ARTICLE I 


Sec. 1. The Company agrees to 
meet with the duly accredited repre- 
sentatives of its employees upon all 
questions arising between the Com- 
pany and its employees, with a view 
of adjusting any grievances and com- 
plaints which may now exist or which 
may arise in the future. 


ARTICLE 2 


Sec. 1. The right to have a shop 
committee representing employees is 
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conceded, such committee to be com- 
posed of nine members, including the 
chairman. The method of selection 
of said committee, its chairman, and 
spokesman shall be left to the em- 
ployees, and the Company agrees to 
negotiate with accredited spokesman 
or representative of employees 
through said committee. 

Sec. 2. Any grievance or complaint 
which cannot be adjusted between the 
accredited representative of em- 
ployees and the shop foreman may be 
referred to a higher officer of the 
company. 

Sec. 3. The Company agrees that 
there shall be no discrimination 
against any of the employees on ac- 
count of services on said committee. 


ARTICLE 3 


Sec. 1. Any employee who has 
been discharged or suspended can ap- 
peal the case to the Superintendent 
or to the General Manager, either 
through the Executive Shop Commit- 
tee or personally. The Company shall 
make every effort, if case is presented 
within 24 hours of the discharge or 
suspension to render final decision 
within three working days thereafter. 

Sec. 2. Any employee reporting 
for work and then sent home or re- 
fused work shall receive no less than 
one hour’s pay, unless said employee 
was notified not to report to work. 

Sec. 3. All time worked over forty- 
eight (48) hours per week shall be 
paid for at the rate of one and one- 
half times the regular rate of pay. 

Sec. 4. Work on legal holidays 
shall be compensated at the rate of 
one and one-half times the regular 
rate of pay and said holidays shall 
begin at twelve o’clock midnight and 
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continue for the following 24 hours. 
The following days shall be consid- 
ered as legal holidays: all Sundays, 
New Year’s Day, Memorial Day, 
Fourth of July, Labor Day, Thanks- 
giving Day, and Christmas. 


ARTICLE 4 


Sec. 1. The Company is at present 
operating under seniority rules estab- 
lished by authority of the President 
of the United States. The Executive 
Shop Committee and the Company 
will attempt to reconcile their view- 
points in respect to the application of 
seniority rules. 

Sec. 2. The Company will furnish 
any individual employee a record of 
his seniority upon request. 


ARTICLE 5 


Sec. 1. The minimum wage shall 
be fifty-four (54) cents per hour. No 
employee shall receive less than a four 
(4) cents per hour increase. 

Sec. 2. An hourly rate production 
employee who due to lack of work is 
placed on a job paying a lower wage 
will not be subject to a reduction 
greater than ten per cent (10%) of 
his previous rate. When regular 
work is resumed and the employee 
goes back to his original job, his 
former rate will apply. 

SEc. 3. The Committee shall have 
the privilege of discussing timing on 
jobs which they feel are not right. 

Sec. 4. Pay day shall be weekly on 
Friday as soon as the necessary equip- 
ment can be installed. 

Where an employee is unable to re- 
port for work on account of sickness, 
accident or other similar cause, his 
name shall not be removed from the 
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payroll provided the Company is noti- 
fied within three (3) days. 

In case of a reduction in force the 
Company shall give not less than 24 
hours notice to all employees who are 
to be laid off. May II, 1935. 


Before this settlement could be ac- 
cepted and the strike ended, it was nec- 
essary for the union itself to ratify the 
the terms of the settlement. There 
were certain members of the union 
who were insistent that the proposal 
be rejected and that the strike con- 
tinue, despite the imminent danger of 
the removal of the plant from Toledo, 
and of bloody industrial war on a na- 
tion-wide scale which might have re- 
sulted if the strike had been prolonged. 
It was only through courageous and 
responsible leadership that the union 
membership was given the true pic- 
ture of the situation. Its own decision 
was a two to one vote for accepting 
the terms of the settlement and a 
prompt return to work. The Toledo 
automobile workers have fought and 
won a splendid fight. Out of their 
victory will come gains for every auto- 
mobile worker in the country. The 
settlement arrived at may well form 
the beginning of recognition by the 
automobile companies that the rights 
of their employees must be respected. 

Of special significance in the strike 
and in the settlement of the strike is 
the position of the workers in the To- 
ledo plant toward the Automobile La- 
bor Board, which the American Fed- 
eration of Labor repudiated last 
September. The dispute arose very 
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largely because of the activities of the 
Board; the strike took place on the 
day the final election of the Board was 
to be held, partially because the work- 
ers refused to permit that election; the 
strikers refused to permit the Board 
any hand in an attempt to negotiate a 
settlement upon which the strike might 
be ended; the poll taken by the De- 
partment of Labor was agreed to by 
the workers, largely because it was 
under the control of the Depart- 
ment of Labor and not the Auto- 
mobile Labor Board; they would 
never have agreed to such a poll under 
the Board. The settlement provides 
that the seniority rules established by 
the Board shall be improved upon by 
direct negotiations between manage- 
ment and union. It excludes the Board 
from any further activities in regard 
to the relationships between employ- 
ers and employees in the Toledo plant, 
and in the other plants where the 
unions called strikes. The settlement 
is significant because it looks forward 
to an adjustment of disputes and to 
the establishment of wages, hours and 
working conditions by direct negotia- 
tions between union and management. 
The Toledo strike and the settlement 
show how thoroughly discredited, sus- 
pected and distrusted is the Automo- 
bile Labor Board by automobile work- 
ers. It is a long step toward the final 
dissolution of that Board, which has 
caused so much bitterness and strife 
and which has so signally and openly 
failed to fulfil its duties or live up to its 
responsibilities. 
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THE WAGNER LABOR DISPUTES BILL 


Report of Senate Committee on Education and Labor 


N MAY rst, the Senate Commit- 
O tee on Education and Labor, 
through Senator David I. 
Walsh of Massachusetts, submitted 
to the Senate a report on the Wagner 
Labor Disputes Bill (S. 1958). The 
report of the committee was unre- 
servedly favorable and recommended 
passage of the bill as it was introduced 
by Senator Wagner, with but one 
amendment. That amendment, which 
provides for the addition of a fifth 
unfair labor practice, is one which very 
considerably strengthens the bill. In 
recommending the passage of the bill, 
the committee made the following 
statement : 

“In view of the impending expira- 
tion on June 16, 1935, of the Rogan 
Industrial Recovery Act, with its fair 
promise in section 7(a) of promoting 
industrial peace by the recognition of 
the rights of employees to organize 
and bargain collectively, and of Public 
Resolution 44, Seventy-third Con- 
gress, under which the present Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board was 
created, the time has come for a clean 
decision either to withdraw that 
promise or to implement it by effective 
legislation. Under the conditions 
existing a year ago the Congress was 
perhaps justified in passing Public 


‘Resolution 44 in lieu of a comprehen- 


sive dealing with the problem. But 
the compelling force of another year’s 
experience, demonstrating that the 
Government's promise in section 7 (a) 
stands largely unfulfilled, makes un- 
acceptable any further temporizing 
measures. In the committee’s judg- 


ment the present bill is a logical devel- 
opment of a philosophy and a con- 
sistent policy manifest in many acts of 
Congress dealing over a period of 
years with labor relations.” 


General Objectives of the Bill 


Industrial Peace. After a some- 
what detailed discussion of the number 
of strikes over the past several years 
and of the working days lost through 
those strikes, the committee said: 


“While exactitude is impossible, re- 
liable authority has it that over a long 
range of time the losses due to strikes 
in this country have amounted to at 
least $1,000,000,000 per year. And 
no one can count the cost in bitterness 
of feeling, in inefficiency, and in per- 
manent industrial dislocation. 

“Prudence forbids any attempt by 
the Government to remove all the 
causes of labor disputes. Disputes 
about wages, hours of work, and other 
working conditions should continue to 
be resolved by the play of competitive 
forces, so far as the provisions of 
codes of fair competition are not con- 
trolling. This bill in no respect regu- 
lates or even provides for supervision 
of wages or hours, nor does it establish 
any form of compulsory arbitration. 

‘But man mf the most fertile 
sources of industrial discontent can be 
segregated into a single category sus- 
ceptible to legislative treatment. Com- 
petent students of industrial relations 
have estimated that at least 25 per 
cent of all strikes have sprung from 
failure to recognize and utilize the 
theory and practices of collective bar- 
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gaining, under which are subsumed the 
rights of employees to organize freel 
and to deal with employers dconeh 
representatives of their own choosing. 
Figures compiled by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics of the United States 
Department of Labor confirm this es- 
timate. And of the 6,355 new cases 
received by the regional agencies of 
the present National Labor Relations 
Board during the second half of 1934, 
the issue of collective bargaining was 
paramount in 2,330, or about 74 per 
cent. 

“It is thus believed feasible to re- 
move the provocation to a large pro- 

ortion of the bitterest industrial out- 

reaks by giving definite legal status 
to the procedure of collective bargain- 
ing and by setting up machinery to 
facilitate it. Furthermore, by estab- 
lishing the only process through which 
friendly negotiations or conferences 
can operate in modern large-scale in- 
dustry, there should be a tremendous 
lessening of the strife that has resulted 
from failure to adjust wage and hour 
disputes.” 

The committee stated in some detail 
the experience of Congress in the ex- 
tension and protection of collective 
bargaining in the Railroad Industry, 
and the freedom of that industry from 
industrial disputes due almost entirely, 
in the opinion of the committee, to the 
fact that collective bargaining has 
been established. For these reasons, 
the committee believes “that the pres- 
ent bill, by promoting peace in indus- 
try, will confer mutual benefits upon 
employers, workers, and the general 
public.” 

Economic Adjustment. The com- 
mittee expressed the belief that the 
desirability of collective bargaining as 
a means of establishing equality of 
bargaining power and of increasing 
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the consuming power of the masses of 
the people, has been so well estab- 
lished as to need no further justifica- 
tion or explanation; and that Con- 
gress is justified in adopting adequate 
and permanent federal legislation to 
establish collective bargaining as a rec- 
ognized part of the economic system. 
Only by developing the procedure of 
collective bargaining, the committee 
found, will it be possible to establish 
“that equality of bargaining power 
which is a prerequisite to equality of 
opportunity and freedom of contract. 
The relative weakness of the isolated 
wage earner caught in the complex of 
modern industrialism has become such 
a commonplace of our economic litera- 
ture and political vocabulary that it 
needs no exposition. This relative 
weakness of position has been intensi- 
fied by the technological forces driv- 
ing us toward greater concentration of 
business, by the tendency of the courts 
to narrow the application of the anti- 
trust laws, and more recently by the 
policy of the Government in encourag- 
ing cooperative activity among trade 
and industrial groups.” * * * 

“Congress long ago recognized that 
it must play some part in redressing 
this st se Sen of bargaining power. 
A ready example has been the exten- 
sive rdle played by the Federal Gov- 
ernment in the railroad industry, to 
which this report has referred. An- 
other instance is the Norris-La- 
Guardia Act. And a marked enlarge- 
ment of Federal activity in the field of 
labor relations was one of the conse- 
quences of the nation-wide depression 
beginning in 1929. * * * 

“Congress recognized at the outset, 
however, that governmental regula- 
tion of wages and working conditions 
was not a complete solution, and that 
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far from being a substitute for self- 
help by industry and labor, it was 
merely a bedrock upon which both 
might build. In order that industry 
might help itself, there was some re- 
laxation of the antitrust laws; in order 
that labor might help itself, the pros- 
pectus of collective bargaining was set 
forth in section 7(a) of the National 
Industrial Recovery Act, supple- 
mented in June, 1934, by Public Reso- 
lution 44, providing for govern- 
mentally supervised elections of rep- 
resentatives of employees.” 


Weaknesses in Existing Law 


The committee stated that the 
breakdown of section 7(a) of the Na- 
tional Industrial Recovery Act and of 
Public Resolution 44 was “not only a 
matter of common knowledge, but has 
been admitted publicly by officials of 
the National Recovery Administra- 
tion, by those connected with the Na- 


tional Labor Relations Board, and by 
many others whose experience merits 
attention.” 

The principal weaknesses of these 
laws, pointed out by the committee, 
are the following: 


Ambiguity. The language of sec- 
tion 7(a) has been subjected to a va- 
riety of interpretation by persons 
whose opinions weighed heavily with 
public opinion. It is clear that both 
employers and employees are entitled 
to and will benefit by a greater pre- 
cision and certainty in the law. 

Excessive Generality. While sec- 
tion 7(a) states the principles of col- 
lective bargaining in general terms, it 
contains no particularities as to what 
practices are contrary to its purposes. 

Excessive Diffusion of Administra- 
tive Responsibility. The present Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board has no 
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appellate jurisdiction over any board 
established pursuant to an industrial 
code, either in respect to findings of 
fact or interpretations of law. And 
as there are now over a hundred codes 
which make some provisions for the 
creation of such boards, it could be 
only a matter of time until this dif- 
fusion of authority would reach ex- 
traordinary proportions. 

Disadvantages of Tie-up with Codes 
of Fair Competition. The incorpora- 
tion of section 7(a) in codes of fair 
competition entrusts the enforcement 
of that section largely to the National 
Recovery Administration. This ar- 
rangement is undesirable because poli- 
cies admirably suited to the adminis- 
tration of canons of fair competition 
that have been written largely with the 
advice and consent of industry are not 
suited at all to the enforcement of sec- 
tion 7(a), which is a law of Congress 
that becomes of moment precisely 
when it is defied. 

No Power Vested in National 
Labor Relations Board. The present 
National Labor Relations Board, 
which is the primary agency entrusted 
with the safeguarding of section 7 (a), 
has no quasi-judicial power. It must 
seek enforcement through reference 
to the Department of Justice. Since 
the Board has no power of subpoena, 
except in connection with elections, the 
records which it builds up are based in 
many cases upon the testimony of com- 
plainants alone, supplemented at best 
by the testimony of such witnesses as 
the defendants voluntarily present. 
This makes it necessary for the De- 
partment of Justice, in any event, to 
make further investigations before 
bringing suit in court, and if suit is 
brought at all, it must commence en- 
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tirely de novo in court, with the de- 
fendant having 30 days to answer, or 
moving to dismiss, or applying for a 
bill of particulars. Thus is defeated 
the very purpose of an administrative 
agency, which is to provide specialized 
treatment of the factual aspects of a 
specialized type of controversy. 

Obstacles to Elections. Under Pub- 
lic Resolution 44, any attempt by the 
Government to conduct an election of 
representatives may be contested in 
the courts, although such election is in 
reality merely a preliminary determi- 
nation of fact. This means that the 
Government can be delayed indefi- 
nitely before it takes the first step to- 
ward industrial peace. After almost 
a year not a single case, in which a 
company has chosen to contest an elec- 
tion order of the Board, has reached 
decision in any circuit court of appeals. 

This break-down of the law is 
breeding the very evil which the law 
was designed to prevent. During the 
past year and a half the country has 
lived under the constant shadow of 
actual or impending warfare in fac- 
tory and in mine. 


Analysis of the Bill 


The report of the committee in- 
cluded a detailed analysis of the divi- 
sions of the bill, section by section. 
The bill recognizes that men do not 
lose their right to be considered as 
employees when they go out on strike, 
or when they have ceased work be- 
cause of any unfair labor practice pro- 
scribed by the bill. The committee 
states that: 

“To hold otherwise for the pur- 
poses of this bill would be to withdraw 
the Government from the field at the 
very point where the process of col- 


lective bargaining has reached a crit- 
ical stage and where the general public 
interest has mounted to its highest 
oint. And to hold that a worker who 
ecause of an unfair labor practice has 
been discharged or locked out or gone 
on strike is no longer an employee, 
would be to give legal sanction to an 
illegal act and to deny redress to the 
individual injured thereby.” 

Agricultural and domestic workers 
are not covered by the bill, but the 
committee decided that the bill should 
cover employees no matter how small 
the employer unit might be. The 
statement of the committee on this 
point was: 

“The rights of employees should 
not be denied because of the size of 
the plant in which they work. Section 
7(a) imposes no such limitation. And 
in cases where the organization of 
workers is along craft or industrial 
lines, very large associations of work- 
ers fraught with great public signif- 
icance may exist, although all the mem- 
bers therein work in very small estab- 
lishments.” 

In regard to the powers of the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board, which 
the bill sets up, the committee made 
the following statement: 


“It is of special import that the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board is not 
empowered to engage in conciliation 
of wage and hour disputes insofar as 
that activity can be carried on by the 
Department of Labor. Duplication 
of services is thus avoided, and in ad- 
dition the Board is left free to engage 
in quasi-judicial work that is essen- 
tially different from conciliation or 
mediation of wage and hour contro- 
versies. And of course the binding 
effect of the provisions of this bill for- 
bidding unfair labor practices are not 
subjects for mediation or conciliation. 
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“The committee does not believe 
that the Board should serve as an arbi- 
tration agency. Such work, like con- 
ciliation, might impair its standing as 
an interpreter of the law. In addi- 
tion, there is at present no dearth of 
arbitration agencies in this country. 
If arbitration lags, it is only because 
parties are not ready to submit to it. 
And compulsory arbitration has not 
received the sanction of the American 
people.” 


Unfair Labor Practices 


The bill is very definite and exact in 
its statement of what shall constitute 
an unfair labor practice. 

Interference, Restraint and Coer- 
cion. The first unfair labor practice 
makes it illegal for an employer to 
interfere with, restrain or coerce 
employees in the exercise of the 
rights guaranteed in Section 7. This 
amounts to a restatement of a portion 
of Section 7(a) of the National In- 
dustrial Recovery Act. 

Company Unions. The second un- 
fair labor practice forbids an em- 
ployer to dominate or interfere with 
the formation or administration of 
any labor organization or contribute 
financial or other support to it. In its 
discussion of this provision, the com- 
mittee report included the following 
statement: 

“This bill does nothing to outlaw 
free and independent organizations 
of workers who by their own choice 
limit their cooperative activities to the 
limits of one company. Nor does any- 
thing in the bill interfere with the free- 
dom of employers to establish pension 
benefits, outing clubs, recreational so- 
cieties, and the like, so long as such 
organizations do not extend their 
functions to the field of collective bar- 


gaining, and so long as they are not 
used as a covert means of discriminat- 
ing against or in favor of membership 
in any labor organization. Such agen- 
cies, confined to their proper sphere, 
have promoted amicable relationships 
between employers and employees and 
the committee earnestly hopes that 
they will continue to function. 

“The so-called ‘company union’ fea- 
tures of the bill are designed to pre- 
vent interference by employers with 
organizations of their workers that 
serve or might serve as collective bar- 
gaining agencies. Such interference 
exists when employers actively partici- 
pe in framing the constitution or 

y-laws of labor organizations; or 
when, by provisions in the constitution 
or by-laws, changes in the structure of 
the organization cannot be made with- 
out the consent of the employer. It 
exists when they participate in the in- 
ternal management or elections of a 
labor organization or when they super- 
vise the agenda or procedure of meet- 
ings. It is impossible to catalog all 
the practices that might constitute in- 
terference, which may rest upon subtle 
but conscious economic pressure ex- 
erted by virtue of the employment re- 
lationship. The question is one of 
fact in each case. And where several 
of these interferences exist in combi- 
nation the employer may be said to 
dominate the labor organization by 
overriding the will of employees. 

“The committee feels justified, par- 
ticularly in view of statutory prece- 
dents, in outlawing financial or other 
support as a form of unfair pressure. 
It seems clear that an organization or 
a representative or agent paid by the 
employer for representing employees 
cannot command, even if deserving it, 
the full confidence of such employees. 
And friendly labor relations depend 
upon absolute confidence on the part 
of each side in those who represent it.” 
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The committee further states: 


“The committee’s decision to pre- 
vent company interference with em- 
ployee organizations has been influ- 
enced by recent events. 

“Practically 70 per cent of the em- 
ployer-promoted unions have sprung 
up since the passage of section 7 (a) of 
the National Industrial Recovery Act. 
The testimony before the committee 
has indicated that the active entry of 
some employers into a vigorous com- 
petitive race for the organization of 
workers is not conducive to peace in 
industry. Itis the wish of the commit- 
tee to prevent insofar as possible the 
perpetuation of bitterness or strife.” 

Discrimination. The third unfair 
labor practice forbids an employer by 
discrimination in regard to hire or 
tenure of employment or any term or 
condition of employment to encourage 
or discourage membership in any labor 
organization, but the Act does not 
preclude an employer from making an 
agreement with a labor organization 
to require as a condition of employ- 
ment membership in a labor organiza- 
tion, if the labor organization repre- 
sents the majority of the employees 
covered by the agreement. In sup- 
port of this provision, the committee 
stated that 


“If the right to be free from em- 
ployer interference in self organiza- 
tion or to join or refrain from joining 
a labor organization is to have any 
practical meaning, it must be accom- 
panied by assurance that its exercise 
will not result in discriminatory treat- 
ment or loss of the opportunity for 
work, * * © 


“Propaganda has been wide-spread 
that this proviso attaches special legal 
sanctions to the closed shop or seeks 
to impose it upon all industry. This 
propaganda is absolutely false. The 


reason for the insertion of the proviso 
is as follows: According to some in- 
terpretations, the provision of Section 
7(a) of the National Industrial Re- 
covery Act, assuring the freedom of 
employees ‘to organize and bargain 
collectively through representatives of 
their own choosing,’ was deemed to 
illegalize the closed shop. The com- 
mittee feels that this was not the in- 
tent of Congress when it wrote Sec- 
tion 7(a); that it is not the intent of 
Congress today; and that it is not de- 
sirable to interfere in this drastic way 
with the laws of the several States on 
this subject.” 

Filing Charges or Giving Testimony. 
The fourth unfair labor practice pro- 
hibits the discharge of or discrimina- 
tion against an employee who files 
charges or gives testimony under this 
Act. 


Duty to Bargain Collectively. The 
committee has recommended the ad- 
dition to the bill of a fifth unfair labor 
practice which makes it illegal for an 
employer to refuse to bargain collec- 
tively with the representatives of his 
employees, subject to the provisions of 
Section 9(a). In support of this 
amendment, the committee made the 
following statement: 

“It seems clear that a guarantee of 
the right of employees to bargain col- 
lectively through representatives of 
their own choosing is a mere delusion 
if it is not accompanied by the cor- 
relative duty on the part of the other 
party to recognize such representa- 
tives as they have been designated 
(whether as individuals or labor or- 
ganizations) and to negotiate with 
them in a bona fide effort to arrive at 
a collective bargaining agreement. 
Furthermore, the procedure of hold- 
ing governmentally supervised elec- 
tions to determine the choice of repre- 
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sentatives of employees becomes of 
little worth if after the election its re- 
sults are for all practical a 
ignored. Experience has proved that 
neither obedience to law nor respect 
for law is encouraged by — forth 
a right unaccompanied by fulfillment. 
Such a course provokes constant strife, 
not peace.” 


Majority Rule 


Section 9 of the bill provides that 
representatives selected for the pur- 
pose of collective bargaining by the 
majority of the employees concerned 
shall be the sole representatives of all 
such employees. The committee is 


emphatic in its approval of this pro- 
vision, and made the following state- 
ment in this regard: 

“The principle of majority rule has 
been applied successfully by govern- 
mental agencies and embodied in laws 


of Congress. * * * The rule is sanc- 
tioned by our governmental — 
by business procedure, and by the 
whole philosophy of democratic insti- 
tutions. 

“The object of collective bargain- 
ing is the making of agreements that 
will stabilize business conditions and 
fix fair standards of working condi- 
tions. Since it is wellnigh universally 
recognized that it is practically impos- 
sible to apply two or more sets of 
agreements to one unit of workers at 
the same time, or to apply the terms 
of one agreement to only a portion of 
the workers in a single unit, the mak- 
ing of agreements is impracticable in 
the absence of majority rule. And by 
long experience, majority rule has 
been discovered best for employers as 
well as employees. Workers have 
found it impossible to approach their 
employers in a friendly spirit if they 
remained divided among themselves. 
Employers likewise, where majority 
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rule has been given a trial of reason- 
able duration, have found it more con- 
ducive to harmonious labor relations 
to negotiate with representatives 
chosen by the majority than with nu- 
merous warring factions. 

“Majority rule carries the clear im- 
plication that employers shall not in- 
terfere with the practical application 
of the right of employees to bargain 
collectively through chosen represen- 
tatives by bargaining with individuals 
or minority groups in their own be- 
half, after representatives have been 
ar by the majority to represent 
all. 

Elections 


The bill provides that there shall 
be no right to court review of an order 
of the National Labor Relations 
Board for an election before the elec- 
tion is held. In support of this pro- 
vision, the committee stated: 


“An election is the mere determi- 
nation of a preliminary fact, and in 
itself has no substantial effect upon the 
rights of either employers or em- 
ployees. There is no more reason for 
court review prior to an election than 
for court review prior to a hearing.” 


Reasons for Confining the Bill to Un- 
fair Labor Practices by Employers 


“One suggestion in regard to this 
bill has been advanced so frequently 
that the committee deems it advisable 
to set forth its reason for rejecting it. 
This proposal is that employees and 
labor organizations, as well as em- 
ployers, should be prohibited from in- 
terfering with, restraining, or coercin 
employees in their organization activi- 
ties or their choice of representatives. 

“The argument most frequently 
made for this proposal is the abstract 
one that it is necessary in order to pro- 
vide fair and equal treatment of em- 
ployers and employees. The bill pro- 
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hibits employers from interfering 
with the right of employees to organ- 
ize. The corresponding right of em- 
ployers is that they should be free to 
organize without interference on the 
part of employees; no showing has 
been made that this right of employers 
to organize needs Federal protection 
as against employees. Regulation of 
the activities of employees and labor 
organizations in regard to the organi- 
zation of employees is no more ger- 
mans to the purposes of this bill than 
would be regulation of activities of 
employers and employer associations 
in connection with the organization of 
employers in trade associations. 

“This erroneously conceived mutu- 
ality argument is that since employers 
are to be prohibited from interfering 
with the organization of workers, em- 
ployees and labor organizations 
should also be prohibited from engag- 
ing in such activities. To say that em- 
ployees and labor organizations 
should be no more active than em- 
ployers in the organization of em- 
ployees is untenable ; this would defeat 
the very objects of the bill. 

“There is an even more important 
reason why there should be no inser- 
tion in the bill of any provision against 
coercion of employees by employees 
or labor organizations. Courts have 
held a great variety of activities to 
constitute ‘coercion’: A threat to 
strike, a refusal to work on material 
of non-union manufacture, circulariza- 
tion of banners and _ publications, 
picketing, even peaceful persuasion. 
In some courts, closed-shop agree- 
ments or strikes for such agreements 
are condemned as ‘coercive.’ Thus 
to prohibit employees from ‘coercing’ 
their own side would not merely out- 
law the undesirable activities which 
the word connotes to the layman, but 
would raise in Federal law the ghosts 
of many much-criticized injunctions 
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issued by courts of equity against ac- 
tivities of labor organizations, ghosts 
which it was supposed Congress had 
laid low in the Norris-LaGuardia Act, 

“Nor can the committee sanction 
the suggestion that the bill should pro- 
hibit fraud or violence by employees 
or laborunions. The bill is not a mere 
police court measure. The remedies 
against such acts in the State and Fed- 
eral courts and by the invocation of 
local police authorities are now ade- 
quate.” 


Constitutionality 


The committee expressed its con- 
viction that this bill is within the con- 
stitutional power of Congress. It 
stated that 


“In effect upon commerce, wage 
levels are as significant as price levels, 
for the exchange of goods depends as 
much upon the consumer’s income as 
upon the price which he must pay. In- 
come and cost of living must be in- 
dexed in terms of each other. An 
analysis of the effect of a decline in 
mass purchasing power upon all com- 
mercial transactions forces the conclu- 
sion that the protection of nation-wide 
commerce depends as much upon a 
floor for wages as upon a ceiling for 
prices. And in stabilizing wages no 
factor plays a more important role 
than collective bargaining. 

“* * * While this bill of course 
does not intend to go beyond the con- 
stitutional power of Congress, as that 
power may be marked out by the 
courts, it seeks the full limit of that 
power in preventing these unfair labor 
practices. It seeks to prevent them, 
whether they burden interstate com- 
merce by causing strikes, or by occur- 
ring in the stream of interstate com- 
merce, or by overturning the balance 
of economic forces upon which the full 
flow of commerce depends.” 





AN OPEN LETTER TO SENATOR WAGNER 


ANDREW FURUSETH 


President and Legislative Representative of the International Seamen’s Union of America 


the admiration for, and by grati- 

tude to you for introducing and 
fighting for S. 1958; A Bill: “To pro- 
mote equality of bargaining power 
between employers and employees, to 
diminish the causes of labor disputes, 
to create a National Labor Relations 
Board, and for other purposes.” 

I wish to express the profound 
conviction that all Seamen, and all 
other thoughtful workers will join me 
in the sentiment and gratitude above 
expressed. 

I hope you will forgive my presump- 
tion in the above statement, for which 


Tite: letter is written to express 


I offer the following excuse: from my 
early boyhood, and that now means 
about 70 years ago, I have been a 
voracious reader of history, standard 
history first. Much of such history I 
could not understand, with the result 
that there always formed in my mind 


the question, “why?” This led me 
to tackle histories by other authors, 
and more especially what is generally 
known as the “loose leaves of his- 
tory.” It led me further into such 
careful readings, as I was able to 
do, into the existing great religions 
of the world, and here again the 
change from one religion to another, 
prompted again the question, “why?” 
What was the wrong? Wasit failure 
to honestly seek to live up to cove- 
nants voluntarily entered? 

In reading history as above stated, 
the history of religious changes, and 


the political changes, especially in the 
Nordic people, I found that such cen- 
tral government as there was, was 
based upon the presence of “free 
men,” meeting at stated times and 
specified places for the purpose of 
exercising what we now call legisla- 
tive, executive, and judicial powers. 
I have found further, that among 
Nordic people there were three 
classes in society: the Nobleman, the 
Free Man, and the Slave. But that 
in the earliest time, slavery was not 
hereditary either in the male or in 
the female descent because the child 
was born on free soil, and that the 
principle that free soil makes free 
men is so old that the origin is un- 
known to historians. 

I further found that the develop- 
ment in industry and government was 
profoundly influenced by the Chris- 
tian religion and the Guild system. 

The Guild system grew out of con- 
dition and necessity, created by the 
changing of religion from the old 
Nordic to Christianity. 

In the narrative of creation, we 
find that God created man in his own 
image. This necessarily means that 
man has creative powers. It further 
means that God is the Father of all 
men. Hence, the prayer the Naza- 
rene (Jesus) taught to his disciples 
and followers in addressing God as 
the Father. This teaching of the 
Nazarene was in direct opposition to 
the then existing religions and to the 
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political and industrial organizations 
in the States surrounding the Medi- 
terranean basin, where there were at 
the birth of Jesus nine slaves for each 
free man. The authorization of 
slavery was embodied in the religious 
system. In other words, it was of 
divine origin. 

The teachings of the Fatherhood 
of God, and the Brotherhood of man, 
acted upon the system of Rome and 
the other states as a corrosive acid. 
The Christian religion had first to 
establish equal freedom of man 
before God, or in the religious field. 
When that was done, it was neces- 
sary to establish equal freedom and 
equal rights before the laws in the 
political state. When that was offi- 
cially accomplished, the principle 
shifted from the political to the in- 
dustrial field. As this struggle for 
religious freedom had been led by 
religious organizations, based upon 
religious discontent; and the struggle 
for political equality had been carried 
on by political organizations based 
upon political discontent, so it follows 
that the struggle for equal freedom 
on the industrial field necessarily must 
be based upon; and is now in fact con- 
ducted by industrial organizations 
based upon industrial discontent. The 
English Colonies of North America 
were the first people to embody this 
Christian principle of evolution from 
slavery to freedom in the political 
document which we know as the Dec- 
laration of Independence, from which 
I here respectfully quote: 

“We hold these truths to be self- 
evident, that all men are created 
equal; that they are endowed by their 
Creator with certain inalienable 
rights; that amongst these are life, 
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liberty and the pursuit of happiness. 
That to secure these rights, govern- 
ments are instituted among men, de- 
riving their just powers from the con- 
sent of the governed; that, whenever 
any form of government becomes de- 
structive of these ends, it is the right 
of the people to alter or to abolish 
it, and to institute a new government, 
laying its foundations on such prin- 
ciples, and organizing its powers in 
such form, as to them shall seem most 
likely to effect their safety and hap- 
piness.” This was a voluntary cove- 
nant with each other and with their 
God! 

I was 12 years in the United States 
before I became a citizen. Seeing 
men around me becoming citizens, I 
asked “why” and found that it gave 
certain privileges for the taking up 
of land, and of becoming Officers in 
the Merchant Marine. These I 
judged to be purely selfish motives 
for which I had little respect, and I 
began a serious study into the griev- 
ances, the hopes and the purpose 
which led to the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, and later of the Constitu- 
tion. According to my understand- 
ing, when in doubt as to meaning, the 
Constitution is to be read in the light 
of the Declaration of Independence, 
which was the first Constitution, and 
it is stated that we are not free be- 
cause we have a Constitution, but we 
have a Constitution because we are 
free; and because the framers were 
familiar with the idea that the main 
purpose of government is to protect 
those who cannot protect themselves. 

The refusal of the government of 
England to administer justice in the 
Colonies in accordance with the 
Magna Carta taught free thoughtful 
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men in the different colonies to come 
together in voluntary associations for 
the purpose of mutual aid and pro- 
tection. It was the same identical 
fear that had resulted in the organiza- 
tion of the “Frith-Guilds” in Nordic 
countries during the gradual chang- 
ing of religion among those people. 
These guilds were permitted to live 
and grow until it appeared to the 
King, whose succession was heredi- 
tary in one family, but was not rec- 
ognized as legitimate until ratified 
by those popular assemblies called 
“Things.” The King and his ad- 
visers saw indications that the ‘‘Frith- 
Guilds” might combine with the no- 
bility to destroy the then existing 
form of government, and as a check 
on these Guilds which were master 
guilds, the King authorized the or- 
ganization of the Journeyman Guilds 
as a check on the master guilds. It 
was further found necessary for the 
same purpose to establish free cities 
which were to be governed by the 
guilds. 

Section 1 of this bill might be said 
to be paraphrasing the thoughts and 
expressions that led to the establish- 
ment of Journeymen’s Guilds and the 
free cities. The policy of this bill in- 
corporates the industrial workers in 
the polity of the United States. The 
government of the United States is 
made up of checks and balances using 
one granted power to check and bal- 
ance the other. The policy and pur- 
pose of the “Third Estate” to which 
we here in the United States give the 
name of “Big Business,” necessitates 
in order to preserve our form of gov- 
ernment the organization of the in- 
dustrial workers as a check upon the 
power of “Big Business,” which is 
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gradually becoming the owner of all 
the wealth in the United States. 

Prior to our Civil War there was a 
struggle between the Southern States 
whose wealth was created from agri- 
culture and slavery and some of the 
Northern States whose wealth was 
gathered through commerce consisted 
to a very considerable extent of 
rum from New England to Africa 
and slaves from Africa to the West 
Indies; then sugar from the West In- 
dies to New England where it was 
converted into rum. This rum in 
return went to Africa. Of course, 
there were some slaveships which 
came direct to some sea ports in our 
Southern States. Another phase of 
the struggle between slave labor and 
wage labor south of the Mason and 
Dixon Line was chattel slavery. 
North of the Mason and Dixon Line 
there was a form of slavery based 
upon contracts to labor which con- 
tracts were transferable. This sys- 
tem of contracts inforced upon the 
body was authorized and protected 
by the Constitution, by the Fugitive 
Slave Law adopted in 1793, and 
which reads as follows: 

“No person held to Service or La- 
bour in one State, under the Laws 
thereof, escaping into another, shall, 
in Consequence of any Law or Reg. 
ulation therein, be discharged from 
such Service or Labour, but shall be 
delivered upon Claim of the Party to 
whom such Service or Labour may be 
due.” (Section 3, Article 4, of the 
Constitution. ) 

Since a child born of mixed Negro 
and White parentage is known as a 
mulatto, the product of the mulatto 
with a white is known as a quadroon, 
and the birth of the quadroon with a 
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white is an octoroon, there comes a 
time in which it takes an expert to 
tell who has any taint of negro blood. 
This gradual mixing of the races, to- 
gether with Christian teachings and 
some business reasons, resulted in an 
organization to abolish slavery in the 
United States. 

In the course of the agitation Lin- 
coln was elected. The Southern 
States seceded and the Civil War 
began. In the latter part of the War 
the Emancipation Proclamation was 
issued, and after the close of the War 
the 13th Amendment forbidding 
slavery and involuntary servitude was 
adopted. When the first Congress 
met it passed laws protecting life and 
freedom of the whites. The oppor- 
tunity for the pursuit of happiness 
was laying all around. Any man dis- 
satisfied or unhappy on account of his 
condition moved to the frontier some- 
where and with his ax and gun he 
could and did make a living for him- 
self and family. During the Lincoln 
Administration Congress passed the 
Homestead Law giving to each man 
160 acres of land practically free so 
that the right and opportunity for the 
pursuit of happiness was taken care 
of. 

As the development continued the 
land and the other natural resources 
were absorbed. Men were more and 
more compelled to accept such em- 
ployment under such wages and con- 
ditions as the employer would deter- 
mine. This condition resulted in an 
effort to organize voluntary associa- 
tions of men who were now free for 
the purpose of mutual aid and pro- 
tection. 

In the guild time of the Middle 


Ages, industry was carried on in the 
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cities. In the United States it has 
gradually become nation-wide and the 
Industrial Recovery Act gives to the 
masters of industries the power, the 
opportunity, and the government as- 
sistance to organize codes which are 
really master guilds with complete 
guild power, Failure to pass this bill 
with its nation-wide opportunity for 
journeymen guilds will inevitably re- 
sult in industrial serfdom. 

Hence, the absolute necessity for 
the passage of this bill in order to 
preserve and effectuate the promises 
that the people of the United States 
made to each other and to their God 
when they adopted and gave to the 
world the Declaration of Independ- 
ence. 

With some 15 to 20 million idle, 
living on charity with no possible 
chance of self-employment and with 
the necessity to accept any kind of 
employment, there can be no pursuit 
of happiness, not even marriage. 
When God had created man he found 
that man could not live alone and he 
created a woman to be a helpmate 
to him. Life becomes utterly un- 
natural if the man or woman is put in 
a position of being unable to marry, 
and there are hundreds of thousands 
of young men and women to whom it 
is impossible to live a normal life 
because the income from wages is so 
diminished or absolutely ended that 
to make a home is impossible. The 
ideal happiness of the average worker 
doesn’t go very much beyond a home 
and family and the opportunity to 
take care of them. Where this thing 
is not, there is no pursuit of happi- 
ness. Hence the necessity for this 
legislation. 

As to the power of Congress to 
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enact, and the President to sign there 
can be no question. All kinds of en- 
forced servitude can be stopped in 
the United States by Congress. This 
is the second section of the Thirteenth 
Amendment. It unquestionably can 
make it universal throughout the 
United States under the Thirteenth 
Amendment and the Public Welfare 
Clause of Section 1, Article 8, which 
article enumerates the power which 
the Constitution gives to Congress. 
The bill provides for legitimate and 
necessary purposes. It is drawn to 
lay within the framework of the Con- 
stitution of the United States. Hence 
these unions must be legitimate trade 
and labor organizations, and there 
can be no question that Congress may 
at any time outlaw an organization 
that doesn’t come up to those stand- 
ards, either because they are a com- 
pany union and organized purely for 
“Third Estate” or “Big Business” 
reasons, or political organizations 
purely sheltering themselves under 
trade names while they are in fact 
using unlawful means to destroy our 
form of government. This will apply 
to the holding companies and cor- 
porations or to organizations shelter- 
ing themselves behind some smoke 
screen invented and used for that 
purpose. 
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When the common people of the 
United States shall be permitted by 
the School Boards and our educa- 
tional system to come to a real under- 
standing of what the United States 
really is, and what it is intended to 
be, there will be little patience with 
the corporations imported from 
Rome or any idea hostile to human 
freedom imported or smuggled into 
the United States. It is in their 
ignorance that despairing Americans 
listen to the demagogues of the soap 
box or in the hall, and join them in 
their parades. 

The only opposition to this bill, it 
seems, is coming from representatives 
of the “Third Estate,” or “Big Busi- 
ness,” interested solely in maintaining 
and developing their freedom to do 
as they please with the rest of the 
population. The slogan of the 
“Third Estate” is, “We are the legiti- 
mate heirs to the castle and guild.” 
They are more dangerous to the 
United States and its form of gov- 
ernment than any other existing 
force. They largely control the press 
through advertisements, and there- 
fore have a more perfect access to 
the people of the United States than 
any other distributor of propaganda. 

April 16, 1935. 


SONGS 


Give me a star, a bird, a flower, | 
I shall spin you a song that will live 


An hour. 


Give me, a smile, a tear —— 
I will weave you a song that will live 


A year. 


But give me a love death cannot sever, 
I will build you a song that shall live 


Forever. 


—SISsTER MIRIAM. 
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Union Agreements 


Union agreements reported within 
the past month by directly affiliated 
unions include the following: 

Wholesale Furniture and Depart- 
ment Store Service Employees Union 
No. 19716, and six furniture com- 
panies in Akron, Ohio.—This agree- 
ment provides for wage increases 
which average $6.00 per week for all 
of the employees covered by the agree- 
ment. It provides time and one-third 
for all time over 8 hours per day or 
44 hours per week, and time and one- 
half for Sundays and legal holidays. 
It establishes seniority ruling in layoff 
and rehiring and provides for one 
week vacation each year, with pay, for 
all of the employees covered by the 
agreement. Grievances are to be re- 
ported to the management within 
three days. No strike or lockout shall 
occur until attempts have been made 
to settle difficulties through negotia- 
tions. The agreement is made retro- 
active to December 17, 1934, and will 
remain in effect until July 15, 1935. 

United Automobile Workers Fed- 
eral Labor Union No. 19143, and the 
Lamson & Sessions Company of Kent, 
Ohio.—This agreement establishes an 
8-hour day and 40-hour week, with 
time and one-half for all time worked 
over those hours, and for all time 
worked on Sundays or legal holidays. 
When overtime is worked, employees 
shall not be laid off to make up for 
such overtime. Any employee called 
to work shall receive not less than 3 
hours’ pay. Seniority is established 
first by group, then by department, 


and for the factory as a whole. Be. 
fore layoffs occur, the hours of work 
may be reduced to 30 per week, if 
agreement for such reduction is 
reached between the union and the 
management. Differences which arise 
during the life of the agreement are 
to be submitted to arbitration, but the 
union retains the right to strike upon 
call by the American Federation of 
Labor or the Automobile Council, if 
the strike is called over issues which do 
not arise in the plant covered by the 
agreement. 

Federal Labor Union No. 19230, 
and the Falls Steel Tube and Manu- 
facturing Company, Newton Falls, 
Ohio—This agreement provides for 
establishment of seniority, for the 
payment of not less than three hours’ 
time when an employee reports for 
work, for the payment of time and 
one-half for all hours in excess of 48 
per week, and for negotiations be- 
tween the union and the company on 
all questions and grievances which 
arise in the plant. 

Cement Workers Union No. 
18457, and the Columbia Cement 
Division of the Pittsburgh Plate 
Glass Company, Zanesville, Ohio— 
A general wage increase of 5 % is pro- 
vided by the agreement to take effect 
at once, and a further increase of 5% 
to take effect on September 1, 1935, 
if the cost of living figures of the De- 
partment of Labor show an increase 
of more than 5% in June, 1935, as 
compared with June, 1934. Over- 
time pay at the rate of time and one- 
half for all hours worked in excess of 
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8 per day, and for all work on Sun- 
days and legal holidays is provided. 
When an employee is called to work 
and is not given work, he shall receive 
at least three hours’ pay. Seniority is 
established, and in case of shutdowns 
the company will give one week’s 
notice. No strike or lockout shall 
occur during negotiations for the set- 
tlement of any differences which may 
arise. 

United Rubber Workers Federal 
Labor Union No. 19731, and the Loe- 
wenthal Company, Akron, Ohio— 
Overtime at the rate of time and one- 
third shall be paid for all hours over 
40 hours per week. Time and one-half 
shall be paid for all work performed 
on Sundays or on legal holidays. Ad- 
justment of piece work earnings to 
the minimum rate required by the code 
shall be made daily. Grievances are 
to be taken up through the union shop 
committee and the agreement pro- 
vides for regular meetings between 
the shop committee and the manage- 
ment. Employees reporting to work 
shall be paid for not less than 3 hours 
at straight time rates. Employees 
with a long record with the company 
who are unable to do heavy work are 
to be given preference for light work 
which they are able to do. Seniority 
in layoff and rehiring is established 
and upon agreement between the 
union and the management, hours of 
work shall be reduced before layoffs 
occur. 

Federal Labor Union No. 19054, 
and the Alabama Packing Company, 
the Birmingham Packing Company, 
and the Jefferson Packing Company, 
Birmingham, Alabama—This agree- 
ment establishes the union shop. New 
employees shall not, during the first 


two weeks of employment, be con- 
sidered regular employees of the 
plants concerned. At the end of the 
two weeks, if they are not already 
members of Federal Labor Union No. 
19054, they must become members of 
such union in order to retain their 
jobs. The agreement provides for a 
general 10% increase to become effec- 
tive immediately upon the signing of 
the agreement. An 8-hour day, and a 
40-hour week is established for all 
employees except straight time men, 
for whom a maximum work week of 
48 hours is provided. Time and one- 
half is to be paid for all hours worked 
in excess of 8 per day and for all time 
on Sundays and legal holidays. De- 
partment seniority is established and 
the agreement provides that no em- 
ployee shall be suspended, demoted 
or dismissed before consideration of 
and agreement to such action by the 
grievance committee of the union. 


Gasoline Station Workers 


The following agreement has been 
successfully negotiated by the Filling 
Station Employees Union Local No. 
18990 of Indianapolis, Indiana, with 
three major oil companies. H. A. 
Bradley, President of the Gasoline 
Station Operators National Council, 
has assisted in the negotiations of this 
agreement. The agreement has been 
attested by Commissioner R. C. Fox 
of the United States Conciliation 
Service of the Department of Labor. 


April 23, 1935. 


Paragraph 1 


This Memorandum of Agreement 
as to wages and working conditions 
is agreed upon this 23rd day of April, 
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1935, between Socony-Vacuum Com- 
pany, Standard Oil Company (Indi- 
ana), and Shell Petroleum Corpora- 
tion and their employees, who are 
members of and represented by Fill- 
ing Station Employees’ Union, Local 
#18990, and National Council of 
Gasoline Station Operators affiliated 
with the American Federation of 
Labor, which is recognized as a legiti- 
mate bargaining agency for its mem- 
bers. 

This Memorandum of Agreement 
applies to all employees as above des- 
ignated for whom their company is 
responsible for maxithim hours and 
minimum wages under the Petroleum 
Code as currently approved by the 
Oil Administrator. 

The following understandings as 
to wages and working conditions ap- 
ply only to metropolitan Indianap- 
olis. 

Paragraph 2 


For the period of this Agreement 
the employees of the Company shall 
be classed as follows: Service Station 
Managers, Senior Helpers, Junior 
or Part-Time Helpers, Maintenance 
Men, Warehousemen, Truck Drivers. 


Paragraph 3 


It is understood that without any 
downward revisions in present incen- 
tive plans, the following guaranteed 
monthly earnings will be paid to em- 
ployees as classified below: 


Service Station Managers............ $100.00 
Service Station Helpers (one year of 

service) 
Junior Helpers—first six months 

—after six months 

Part-time Helpers 
Truck Drivers 
Warehousemen and Maintenance Men 

—first six months 

—after six months 


Paragraph 4 


Existing rates of pay, whether sala- 
ries or commissions, in excess of the 
minimums mentioned hereafter shall 
not be reduced and no wages con- 
tained in any of the following para- 
graphs shall be construed as other 
than a minimum wage and no maxi- 
mum wage shall be set up in any 
event for any class of employee. In- 
creased payroll expense set up herein 
shall not be charged back to any em- 
ployee working on a commission 
basis. 

Paragraph 5 


Service station managers and help- 
ers working on a commission basis 
shall receive a guarantee of not less 
than the minimum rates provided in 
this schedule for salaried service sta- 
tion managers and helpers, provided 
that the guarantee for service station 
managers working on a commission 
basis shall be computed on a calendar 
yearly basis or prorated by months if 
employed for a less period of time. 


Paragraph 6 


No service station employee shall 
be required to work in excess of forty- 
eight hours (48) in any one week. 
Employees at each service station 
may arrange their working hours with 
the approval of the employer so that 
each man shall have one day off per 
week, Tank wagon and warehouse 
men shall not work more than forty- 
eight (48) hours in any week, nor 
more than eighty (80) hours in two 
consecutive weeks. No employee shall 
be required or permitted to work be- 
tween the hours of 6:00 a. m. and 
7:00 p. m. on Christmas and New 
Year’s except for the protection of 
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property, and no person so required 
to work shall be permitted to sell any 
product or service of any nature be- 
tween such hours. 


Paragraph 7 


In the event of necessity for reduc- 
tion of force, layoff will be made in 
the order of seniority and additions 
to the force will be made in the same 
order, except that this clause shall not 
require the retention or rehiring of 
men in or for positions for which they 
are not competent. 

In hiring additional men, employer 
will give preference to men who have 
been residents of Marion County for 
the preceding twelve (12) months. 


Paragraph 8 


All accounting of gasoline sales at 
Shell and Socony-Vacuum Stations 
shall be by metered accounting. Sta- 
tions of the Standard Oil Company 
who do not operate on a metered ac- 
counting basis shall be allowed a sales 
tolerance of one-fourth (%4%) per 
cent on gross sales payable monthly. 

Whenever a stock loss occurs at an 
outlet over a continued period of 
time, the employees will notify their 
Management of the fact. The Man- 
agement will immediately cause to be 
made thorough and proper tests. 
Such tests are to be conducted jointly 
by representatives of the Union and 
the employer to determine the cause 
of, and responsibility for, the loss. 
No deduction from pay shall be made 
until investigation has been completed 
and the facts determined. 


Paragraph 9 


Each service station employee shall 
be supplied with not more than six 
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sets of coveralls per year, to be paid 
for by the company, except in the 
event the company required a differ- 
ent type of uniform it is agreed the 
cost to the employee will not be over 
existing cost, and in lieu of supplying 
coveralls, such companies will pay to 
each employee One Dollar ($1.00) 
per month, it is being understood and 
agreed that in either of the above con- 
ditions the employees will be respon- 
sible for the laundering or cleaning of 
the coveralls or uniforms. Ware- 
house or Maintenance Employees will 
not be required to wear uniforms. 


Paragraph 10 


It is understood that present indi- 
vidual company policies on leaves of 
absence, with or without pay, will be 
continued in effect. 


General Working Conditions 


1. It is understood and agreed that 
the present practice of holding meet- 
ings on an invitational basis is in line 
with the oil code, but non-attendance 
at such meetings shall not be a basis 
for discrimination. Off-drive solici- 
tation, if required, will be done on the 
employer’s time and during the em- 
ployees’ customary hours of employ- 
ment. 

2. Employees shall be permitted 
time off without pay when required to 
attend conferences, committee meet- 
ings, or other pertinent business of 
the Union, provided, however, that a 
ten-day written notice be given the 
employer; such notice to set forth 
time and date which the employee 
must be off duty and provided that 
not more than five (5) men of any 
one company shall be so required at 
any one time, nor shall they be per- 
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mitted to be off more than ten days 
at one time. 

In event an employee is appointed 
as business agent for the Union, his 
seniority rights with his company 
shall stand in the event he is re-em- 
ployed within one year. 

3. Any employee shall have the 
right to be represented by a repre- 
sentative of his own choosing in the 
case of a controversy over the dis- 
charge of said employee. Should the 
matter not be amicably adjusted, all 
disputes as to fact of discharge for 
the violation of existing and/or 
future rules, providing they cannot be 
amicably settled first between repre- 
sentatives of the parties concerned, 
shall be submitted for the recommen- 
dation of the Commissioner of Con- 
ciliation of the United States Depart- 
ment of Labor, such recommendation 
shall be binding on employer and em- 
ployee, and in the event of an unjust 
discharge, employee shall be rein- 
stated and receive back pay. All such 
complaints by employees shall first be 
taken up with the employee’s super- 
visor and, in case satisfactory action 
is not secured, shall then be presented 
in writing to the next superior super- 
visor through one or more of the ag- 
grieved employee’s fellow employees, 
or through a representative of his 
own choosing. , 

All local controversies as to policy 
changes involving general working 
conditions and additions to, or dele- 
tions from, existing or future general 
rules for employee conduct, which 
cannot be amicably settled first be- 
tween the company and representa- 
tives of the employees concerned, 
shall be submitted for conciliation to 
the Petroleum Labor Policy Board. 
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4. All Fidelity Bond premiums will 
be paid by the employer and all cash 
deposits or bonds in lieu of Fidelity 
Bonds now in force will be returned 
to the employee at once. 

The employer will furnish all petty 
cash required in the operation of the 
Station and in the event employees 
observe the regulations of the em- 
ployer relating thereto, employees 
shall not be held responsible for loss 
of cash in case of holdup. 

All charges incident to the hiring 
of an employee, such as physical ex- 
amination or sales training, shall be 
borne by the employer when required 
by the employer. During training 
period, trainees shall be paid a rate 
less than other station employees. 

All checking between shifts to be 
done on the employer’s time. 

5. The foregoing conditions as to 
wages and working conditions shall 
be applicable to those payroll em- 
ployees, responsibility for whose 
hours and wages is placed upon the 
company by the Code of Fair Com- 
petition for the Petroleum Industry 
and none of these conditions shall be 
so construed as to require violations 
of any of the provisions of said Code 
as the same may from time to time 
be amended. Such wages and work- 
ing conditions to be effective from 
May Ist, 1935, until May rst, 1936, 
and year to year thereafter unless not 
more than sixty (60) or less than 
thirty (30) days prior to the first day 
of March of any calendar year either 
party shall in writing request any al- 
teration or revision thereof. 


Borax Agreement 


After many negotiations Borax 
Workers Union 18640 and the Pa- 
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cific Coast Borax Company entered 
into an agreement covering the re- 
finery at Wilmington, California. 
The agreement increased wages in 
practically every department and 
brought Mexican labor up to the 
wage level of U. S. workers. For- 


merly there were many differentials 
even on the same jobs. 


Working Agreement 


This working agreement made in 
duplicate this 1st day of February, 
1935, between the Pacific Coast 
Borax Company (hereinafter called 
the party of the first part), and Borax 
Workers Union No. 18640 A. F. L. 
(hereinafter called the party of the 
second part), 

WITNESSETH : 


That Whereas, the above-named 
parties to this agreement are desirous 
of promoting harmony and tranquil- 
ity between the party of the first part 
and its employees at the Wilmington 
Refinery of Pacific Coast Borax Com- 
pany, 

Now, Therefore, it is mutually 
agreed by and between the parties 
hereto as follows: 

1. That the party of the first part 
has and does hereby recognize the 
executive committee of the party of 
the second part as the agency or rep- 
resentative of the members of the 
party of the second part for collective 
and cooperative bargaining with the 
party of the first part with respect to 
wages and other working conditions 
at the Wilmington Refinery. 

2. That the employees at the Wil- 
mington Refinery shall be grouped as 
follows for the purpose of determin- 
ing the seniority of said employees 
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and their respective rights to promo- 
tion: 

(a) Group one shall include all 
employees employed in the process. 

(b) Group two shall include all 
employees employed in the mainte- 
nance department. 

(c) Group three shall include all 
employees in the warehouse and ship- 
ping departments. 

(d) Group four shall include all 
employees employed in the package 
department. 

(e) Group five shall include jani- 
tors, watchmen and miscellaneous em- 
ployees not included in groups a, b, 
c and d. 

3. That when and if an employee 
is transferred from any one of the 
above designated groups to another, 
he shall take the position of least 
seniority in the group to which trans- 
ferred. 

4. That when and if there is an 
opening or a vacancy to be filled in 
any one of the above designated 
groups, the party of the first part 
shall post notice thereof on the bulle- 
tin board for 96 hours and the em- 
ployee of said group applying there- 
for within said 96 hours who enjoys 
the greatest seniority and who, in the 
opinion of the party of the first part, 
is qualified therefor shall be given the 
position on trial for a period of two 
weeks, provided, however, that the 
party of the first part may select or 
appoint any one to temporarily fill 
said position until such time as it can 
be filled by the posting of notice 
thereof as aforesaid and the selection 
of an employee to be given the posi- 
tion on trial. If at the end of the 
trial period of two weeks, he shall 
not prove qualified he shall return to 
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his former job without loss of senior- 
ity. If at any time after the expira- 
tion of the two-week trial period it is 
evident that the employee to whom 
the position was awarded cannot satis- 
factorily fill the position, he shall be 
demoted to his former position in the 
group, provided it is then vacant, and 
if not he shall be given another posi- 
tion in the group. An employee so 
demoted shall by reason thereof lose 
his seniority in his group. 

(a) It is understood and agreed, 
anything herein to the contrary not- 
withstanding, that whenever a posi- 
tion paying 91¢ an hour in the me- 
chanical department of group two is 
open the position shall, with due re- 
gard for seniority, be given to a me- 
chanic of said department getting less 
than 91¢ per hour if in the opinion of 
the party of the first part he is quali- 
fied therefor, and that whenever a 
position in the mechanical department 
of group two paying 85¢ per hour is 
open, the position shall, with due re- 
gard to seniority, be given to a me- 
chanic’s helper in said department if 
in the opinion of the party of the first 
part he is qualified therefor. 

5. That it is agreed by and be- 
tween the parties hereto, anything 
herein to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing, that when reduced production or 
curtailed operations necessitates the 
laying off of employees, it shall be 
permissible for the party of the first 
part in its discretion and irrespective 
of seniority, to retain in its employ- 
ment and to transfer from one of the 
above designated groups to another, 
or from one department within any 
group to another department within 
such group, such employees as it 
deems necessary to maintain a suffi- 
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cient number of skilled workers for 
all operations. Otherwise all em- 
ployees shall be laid off in their re- 
spective groups in the order of their 
seniority. It is also understood and 
agreed that as production and/or 
operations are resumed, such em- 
ployees as have been transferred 
under the conditions aforesaid shall, 
as the increased productions or opera- 
tions permit, be re-transferred to 
their former employment with their 
former seniority restored. 

6. That in the event of a reduction 
of force employees laid off who are 
desirous of returning to work as 
openings occur in jobs in the group 
previously occupied by them shall 
register with the Wilmington Office 
of the party of the first part their 
mail address and telephone number, 
if any, and as such openings occur the 
employees so registered shall be of- 
fered the respective jobs now open in 
such group in the order of their sen- 
iority in the groups at the time they 
were laid off. Forty-eight hours after 
dispatch of such notification or offer 
will be allowed for the person ad- 
dressed to accept or reject the oppor- 
tunity offered to return to work, pro- 
vided, however, that when urgency 
exists the position may be filled tem- 
porarily until the registered former 
employee can be communicated with 
in the manner prescribed herein. 

7. That whenever an employee 
within any of the above designated 
groups, other than an employee of 
the mechanical department of group 
two, is temporarily assigned to an 
emergency job which pays a higher 
hourly wage than he has been receiv- 
ing, he shall be paid the higher rate 
after two continuous days of such 
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emergency work and during the con- 
tinuance thereof. Regardless of the 
amount of time spent on such emer- 
gency work on the first day thereof 
it shall count as one full day. When- 
ever an employee of the mechanical 
department of group two is tempo- 
rarily assigned to an emergency job 
which pays a higher hourly wage than 
he has been receiving, he shall be paid 
the higher rate after two continuous 
weeks of such emergency work and 
during the continuance thereof, pro- 
vided, however, that he shall not be 
paid a higher rate than 91¢ per hour 
or $7.28 per day. 

8. That the Executive Committee 
of the party of the second part shall 
meet with the representatives of the 
party of the first part on the second 
and fourth Tuesdays of each month 
as heretofore. 

9g. That whenever any member of 
the party of the second part has a 
grievance or in the event of any dis- 
pute between the party of the first 
part and the party of the second part 
or any of its members, the parties 
hereto shall exercise every amicable 
means to settle or adjust such griev- 
ance or dispute, and in the event of 
a failure to accomplish a settlement 
or adjustment thereof, such dispute 
or grievance shall be referred to a 
board of five arbitrators for their 
majority decision by which each party 
hereto and each of the members of 
the party of the second part agree to 
be bound. Two of said arbitrators 
shall be appointed by each of the par- 
ties hereto and they hereby agree so 
to do and the fifth shall be selected 
by the four arbitrators so chosen. 

10. That there shall be no cessa- 
tion of work due to strikes or lock- 
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outs during the life of this agreement. 

11. That employees who desire 
a leave of absence for reasons of 
strictly personal nature will be 
granted up to ninety days continuous 
leave of absence in any one year with 
no loss of seniority and during such 
leave of absence al! rights to promo- 
tion shall be waived. 

12. That effective as of the rst 
day of February, 1935, the wages 
per hour at the Wilmington Refinery 
shall be as follows: 

Rate per 
Hour 
Borax Department 


Centrifugals 65 
Mud Puller d 
Ore Unloader 60 
Digester Chargeroom 

Barge Operator 

Barge Helper 

Digester Operator 

Pumper 

Press Operator 

Press Cleaner 


Digester Chief Operator 
Chief Pressman 

Vatroom Operator 
Hummer Screen Attendant 
Glass Furnace 

Girls—Bag Stencillers 


Acid Department 


Spangle Vats 
Centrifugals 
Millers 


Vats 
Special Sizing 


Oliver Operator 
Ammonium Borate Operator 
Spangle Shaker 


Package Department 


Mechanic, Assistant 
Package Borax Case Sealers 
Girls 

Can Reamer 

Package Acid Attendant 
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Rate per 


Warehouse 


Truckers 

Sewers, Machine 

Sewers, Hand 

Assistant Warehousemen 
Warehouseman 

Bag Filler (Sewing Machine Crew)... 


Mechanical Department 


Mechanics, First 
Mechanics, Second 
Painter 

Chief Electrician 
Chief Millwright 


Miscellaneous 


Cooper 
Cooper, Assistant 
Watchman 


Filter Cloth Sewer, Assistant 
Auto Truck 

Sweeper 

Manganese Borate Operator 


Potassium Sulphate Department 


Operator 


Chip Machine Operator 
Glycerine 


Power Plant 


$135.00 per month 
150.00 per month 
175.00 per month 


First 6 months 
Next 18 months 
Thereafter 

13. That this agreement shall be 
in full force and effect for one year 
from the date hereof and in the ab- 
sence of sixty days’ written notice 
prior to the expiration of said one- 
year period by either party to the 
other of its intention to then termi- 
nate this agreement, it shall there- 
after continue in full force and effect 
subject to being terminated by either 
party at any time by giving to the 
other sixty days’ prior written notice 
thereof. 


- 


STATE OF ee 
County of Los Angeles 


On this —........ day of February, 1935, before 
me, . a Notary Public 
in and for said county and state, residing therein, 
duly commissioned and sworn, personally ap- 
peared F. M. JENIFER, known to me to be the 
Vice-President and General Manager of the Pa- 
cific Coast Borax Company, the corporation that 
executed the within instrument, known to me to 
be the person who executed the within instrument 
on behalf of the corporation therein named, and 
acknowledged to me that such corporation exe- 
cuted the same. 

WITNESS my hand and official seal. 








Notary Public in and for the County 
of Los Angeles, State of California. 


STATE OF CALIFORNIA? . 
County of Los Angeles ' 


On this —....... day of February, 1935, before 
me , a Notary Public 
in and for said county and state, residing therein, 
duly commissioned and sworn, personally ap- 
peared 








. and 
, known to me to be the mem- 
bers of the Executive Committee of the Borax 
Workers Union No 18640 A. F. L. that executed 
the within instrument, and known to me to be the 
persons who executed the within instrument on 
behalf of the said Borax Workers Union No. 
18640 A. F. L. and acknowledged to me that said 
organization executed the same. 
WITNESS my hand and official seal. 











Notary Public in and for the County 
of Los Angeles, State of California. 


Visiting Committees 


We are making progress in our 
organizing work. The unions we 
have organized are increasing their 
membership very rapidly. The 
shingle weavers have a union in 
their locality where there are shingle 
mills and many of the mills are or- 
ganized 100%. They are now ask- 
ing for a six-hour day with no reduc- 
tion in pay. 

The unions in the lumber indus- 
try have depended a great deal on 
the Regional Labor Board and the 
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NRA Compliance Board to settle 
their difficulties and collect back 
wages. In many cases we have been 
able to collect these back wages and 
have our union members reinstated 
that have been discharged for their 
union activities. 

Collective bargaining committees 
are very essential tothe union. They 
have secured an increase in wages, 
better working conditions, collected 
back wages and stopped a great many 
code violations. The unions in the 
lumber industry have also created a 
very friendly feeling among the dif- 
ferent unions by sending committees 
to visit other unions in their district. 
Some of these committees will visit a 
sister union several miles away and 
tell them of the conditions that are 
confronting them in their sawmill or 
logging camp. These visiting com- 
mittees have created a very fine feel- 
ing and each union is now trying to 
outdo the other in securing better 
working conditions, increasing their 
membership, promoting the union 
card and label, putting on entertain- 
ments and educational programs. 
These Federal Labor Unions have 
also taken a very active part in all 
Central Labor Body activities and 
legislative matters. In the small cities 
where we have an active organization 
we are able to organize all the res- 
taurants, beer parlors, butcher shops, 
bakeries and other employees in the 
service trades without a great deal of 
difficulty. 

The company unions have given 
us a great deal of trouble in our or- 
ganizing work as the employer gives 
the company union member the pref- 
erence on all the best jobs and steady 
work while our members are dis- 
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charged at the first opportunity. If 
we were able to enforce Section 7-a 
of the National Industrial Recovery 
Act and compel the employer to live 
up to the laws, we would be able to 
organize the lumber industry at least 
75 per cent in a few months. The 
Lumber Union Letter has been a 
great assistance in our organizing 
work, 

Unions have found the following 
points essential: to have good active 
officers in the union who can conduct 
the meetings in their proper manner; 
to have a good collective bargaining 
committee who can meet the em- 
ployer; and to have all complaints 
against the employers reported to the 
proper committee in the union and 
not to take up complaints with the 
employer as individuals. 

Our greatest difficulty is with the 
larger lumber companies. They are 
the lumber companies who own the 
town sites and compel the employees 
to trade at the company’s stores. The 
employees are charged double what 
they should be for house rent, light 
and water, and groceries are always 
a great deal higher at the company 
store than they are at independent 
stores. 

ROWLAND WATSON, 
Organizer, Washington. 


United Automobile Workers 
Federal Labor Union No. 19143, 
Kent, Ohio 


Agreement 


The intention of this agreement is 
to maintain harmonious relations and 
closer cooperation between the Lam- 
son & Sessions Company, hereinafter 
called the Employer, and those of 
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their employees who are members of 
the United Automobile Workers Fed- 
eral Labor Union No. 19143, here- 
inafter called the Employees. 


Section I 


No employee shall work more than 
eight (8) hours in any day, nor more 
than forty (40) hours in any week, 
except in case of emergency. 

(a) In case of such emergency, 
time and one-half shall be paid for 
in the following manner: 

(b) All time worked over eight 
(8) hours in any one day. All time 
worked over forty (40) hours in any 
one week. Saturday after twelve 
o'clock noon. Any time worked on 
Sunday, New Year’s Day, Decoration 
Day, Fourth of July, Labor Day, 
Thanksgiving Day and Christmas 
Day, except as hereinafter provided. 

(c) Firemen, watchmen, and jani- 
tors shall not be affected by overtime 
rates specified for Saturdays, Sun- 
days or Holidays, except when re- 
quired to work more than their regu- 
lar hours of employment. 

(d) In the event a holiday falls on 
any working day, Saturday may be 
construed as a regular working day 
and worked as such; providing all 
shifts are needed to perform their 
duties. 

(e) Any employee called to work 
shall receive not less than three hours’ 
pay. 
(f) When an employee is called to 
work outside of his or her regular 
shift, he or she shall receive overtime 
rates for all time worked but in no 
case shall they receive less than three 
hours’ pay, and shall be required to 
do only the job or jobs which occa- 
sioned the call to work. 
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Nothing contained in this para- 
graph (f) shall operate when em- 
ployees, voluntarily and for their own 
convenience, exchange shifts or parts 
of shifts ; the management consenting. 

(g) When it becomes necessary 
for employees to work overtime, they 
shall not, so far as is possible under 
any Code of Fair Competition to 
which the employer may be subject, 
be laid off to equalize such overtime 
worked. 

Section IT 


The employer agrees that he will 
not discriminate against any em- 
ployee because of his membership in 
any group or groups, nor because 
of his service as an officer or com- 
mittee man for any group or groups, 
neither shall the employees discrimi- 
nate against other employees because 
they do or do not belong to any group 
or groups. 

(b) Any employee absent from 
work on account of sickness, with a 
written furlough, while laid off, or 
other legitimate reason, shall not lose 
his seniority or classification, 


Section III 


In the event anyone covered by this 
agreement is laid off or discharged, 
and after investigation it is proven 
such employee has been unfairly dealt 
with, said employee shall be restored 
to service and be paid for all time lost 
at his or her base rate, providing the 
case be presented to the management 
of the company inside of twenty-four 
(24) hours. 


Section IV 


Seasonal layoffs. (a) Seniority 
shall be established by group, depart- 
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ment and factory. In case of layoff, 
the last worker hired in any group 
shall be the first laid off and so on, 
giving the oldest employee in point of 
service preference as to employment. 

(b) In recalling employees, the 
oldest employee in point of service 
shall be given preference. If any em- 
ployee is unavailable for work at the 
time ordered to report, he shall be 
given the first opportunity thereafter. 
Any employee failing to notify the 
management within one week of his 
intention to accept employment after 
being called will lose his seniority. 
This rule applies also to furloughed 
employees, but nothing herein shall 
prevent any employee passing his call 
to work in favor of another employee 
by mutual consent. 

(c) By mutual consent, the hours 
may be reduced to thirty (30) per 
week before any reduction in force is 
made, providing such reduction in 
hours does not affect the efficiency of 
the plant operation. 

(d) Nothing in this section shall 
be construed to cover foremen, assist- 
ant foremen or any other supervisors. 


Section V 


While no general wage change can 
be made at this time without seriously 
jeopardizing the employer’s ability to 
secure orders for work; it is—(a) 
Mutually agreed that where it can be 
shown that any given job or employee 
is out of line, his or her rate or rates 
will be satisfactorily adjusted. 

(b) It is further agreed that wage 
rates will not be considered station- 
ary, but will be subject to adjustment 
or changes, either up or down, when- 
ever mutually agreed upon by the 
parties hereto. 
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Section VI 


(a) Employees shall not cease 
work, strike, or be locked out during 
negotiations for settlement of any 
differences that may arise during the 
life of this agreement. In the event 
that a settlement is not reached in 
sixty (60) days, both parties agree 
to arbitrate in the following manner: 

(b) Within forty-eight (48) hours 
after the expiration of the above men- 
tioned sixty-day period, the employer 
shall choose one arbitrator and shall 
notify the employees; the employees 
shall choose a second arbitrator and 
shall notify the employer, and the two 
arbitrators shall choose a third and 
disinterested arbitrator. Failure of 
either party to appoint an arbitrator 
within 48 hours after receipt of writ- 
ten request from the other party shall 
authorize the senior judge of the 
Eastern Division of the Federal Dis- 
trict Court for the Northern District 
of Ohio, upon application made by 
the party not in default in naming an 
arbitrator, to appoint an arbitrator 
for the party so in default. If the 
two arbitrators appointed as above 
provided fail or are unable to agree 
within 48 hours after their appoint- 
ment to select a third arbitrator, then 
the senior judge of the Federal Court 
aforesaid, upon application made by 
either of the parties hereto, is hereby 
authorized and empowered to appoint 
such third arbitrator. In case of the 
failure of the aforesaid Judge to act, 
the Probate Judge of Portage County 
is authorized to act in his stead. 

(c) The arbitrators so constituted 
shall hear and decide said dispute by 
a majority vote and their decision 
shall be in writing and final upon all 
the parties. In no event shall inde- 
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pendent action by either the employer 
or the employees by way of lockout 
or strike be taken prior to, pending, 
or following the award of the ar- 
bitrators and all parties and their 
representatives shall abide by the 
award, 

(d) Nothing in this section shall 
operate to prevent the employees re- 
sponding to a general strike call from 
National Headquarters of the United 
Automobile Workers Federal Labor 
Unions if such strike is called over 
issue not arising in this plant. 


Section VII 


This agreement shall be in effect 
for a period of one year from April 1, 
1935, and shall be renewed for a like 
period at each expiration date unless 
thirty days’ previous notice shall be 
given by either party in writing. 


Section VIII 


Amendments may be added with- 
out voiding any sections or parts of 
this agreement. 


Bloch Plan 


The Bloch Company, clothing man- 
ufacturers of Cleveland, Ohio, has 
adopted a plan whereby the workers 
are paid the basic hourly rate for all 
idle time due to delays in furnishing 
work, machine breakdown or other 
causes outside the control of the work- 
ers themselves, The adoption of this 
plan throughout the whole plant of 
the company followed a year’s experi- 
ment in one department. The Vice- 
President of the company stated that 
in the period of experimentation it 


was proved that this policy caused a 
complete turn-about in the time-con- 
sciousness of the employees. “It 
greatly increased the efficiency of our 
operations” said Mr. Scheuer, “and 
as a result we have made the practice 
universal throughout all depart- 
ments.” This company is now oper- 
ating at capacity with about 700 men 
and women on the payroll, it was 
stated. 


Rubber Workers’ Agreement 


Mechanical Rubber Workers 
Union No. 19002, and the Boston 
Woven Hose and Rubber Company, 
Cambridge, Massachusetts — This 
agreement provides for time and one- 
third for all hours worked in excess 
of 40 per week. It provides that 
any employee who reports for work 
and is not given work shall be paid 
for 4 hours’ time at his regular base 
rate. A union committee is to re- 
ceive special and detailed instructions 
in the working of the Bedaux system, 
and any rates which are unsatisfac- 
tory will be adjusted by this commit- 
tee and the management. Men work- 
ing at night from 11 p.m. to 7 a.m., 
are to receive 2¢ per hour more than 
men working on the other shifts. The 
company agrees to give notice of lay- 
off by posting on the bulletin board 
the names of the men to be laid off 
and to confer with union representa- 
tives over such layoffs, if they are 
questioned by the union. The com- 
pany guarantees there will be no dis- 
crimination against committee men, 
and that they will be given such 
leaves of absence as are necessary in 
their work as committee men. 
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WITHOUT APPEAL—SWEDEN’S 
LABOR COURT 


Ho .cer LUNDBERGH 


NIQUE in its functions, final 
in its decrees, is Sweden’s La- 
bor Court, which for the last 

four years has met once a week to pass 
irrevocable judgments on disputes be- 
tween labor and capital. Headed by 
Arthur Lindhagen, brilliant Swedish 
jurist and younger step-brother to 
Stockholm’s former  Social-Demo- 
cratic Chief Magistrate, Carl Lind- 
hagen, the Court consists of seven 
members, three, including the chair- 
man, appointed by the government, 
two representing the employers’ as- 
sociation, and two selected by the 


Swedish Federation of Labor. The 


term for each member is two years. 


All deliberations are oral, and un- 
less the matter under dispute is par- 
ticularly knotty, it is settled in one 
session. When the hearings are over 
and the Court has finished its deliber- 
ations, the two parties are advised by 
mail of the decision. Case after case 
could be cited, in which either the 
workmen were found to have struck 
without legitimate reason, and the 
Federation was fined, or where the 
employers were told to improve con- 
ditions in the factories, safeguard the 
life of the laborers, or cut the work- 
ing hours. These requests are com- 
plied with immediately upon receipt 
of the notice from the Labor Court. 

The disputes, grave or trivial, cen- 
ter around interpretations of the col- 
lective bargaining agreements. Un- 
told are the varying views and opin- 
ions on labor contracts to which the 
Court has listened. “The agreement 


_ should slip. 


says’ —states a representative of capi- 
tal or labor, turning the pages of the 
bound booklets, which the Court sup- 
plies. “Correct,” parries the dele- 
gate of the opposition, “but what it 
really means, is—’’ To an outsider 
who listens to the sometimes heated, 
but usually calm and deliberate ses- 
sions, the judges seem to possess a 
part of Solomon’s wisdom, a share of 
Portia’s shrewdness, and the clear 
common sense of -an old-fashioned 
country school master. 

Here is a case in point. It deals 
with the covering of a roof with a 
material known as “Eternit.” To 
listen to the employers’ delegates it 
sounds like the simplest matter in the 
world. But the representatives of 
the workmen are of a different 
opinion. They paint a vivid picture 
of men balancing precariously on a 
slippery roof, high above a glass-cov- 
ered courtyard. Suppose a laborer 
Only to drop a tool 
through the glass roof below might 
cause an accident. And yet the em- 
ployers did not supply adequate scaf- 
folding. 

“Very possible,” is the reply of 
the other party. “We permitted the 
workmen to build any kind of scaf- 
folding they might find necessary. 
But they said they would do the job 
on their own responsibility. 

“Certainly,” comes back the labor 
delegate. “Tell young boys that they 
are doing a job on their own respon- 
sibility. That’s all very simple for 
the employer. But he has no right 
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to act like that. The law forbids him. 
If anything happens, the employer is 
responsible. It is his duty to provide 
the necessary scaffolding.” 

This case was settled in the favor 
of labor, whose representative had 
brought with him an enormous pack- 
ing box filled with the disputed roof- 
ing material. This he demonstrated 
in court, showing its strength and tex- 
ture, and how its surface became slip- 
pery when wet. 

Next case. This dealt with a shoe 
factory that had been forced to close 
for lack of business. When the plant 
went bankrupt the workers were paid 
two weeks’ salary, and discharged. 
During this fortnight the majority 
of the men had no employment. But 
should this period be regarded sepa- 
rately, and the laborers be paid both 
for their vacation and for the two 
weeks’ notice? Certainly, claimed 
the representatives of workers. 


Of 


course not, maintained the delegates 


of the employers. Once again labor 
scored. A week later the verdict was 
announced in the press in favor of 
the workmen. 

The next case was concerned with 
something as trivial as mosquito net- 
ting. The S. S. “Triona,” of Gothen- 
burg, a freighter plying between Swe- 
den and tropical ports, was not 
equipped with this protection. A 
perfect scandal, said the workers. 
The representatives of the line were 
of another opinion. They exhibited 
plans and blueprints of the ship, 
which showed that it was built ac- 
cording to the highest standards and 
that nothing had been omitted to pro- 
vide the utmost in comfort and hy- 
giene for the crew. True, there 
were no mosquito nets, but each 
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bunk was equipped with doors, which 
were much more dependable than the 
flapping and easily ripped nets. If 
any member of the crew had insisted 
upon it, nets could have been in- 
stalled instead,ebut the ““Triona”’ had 
steamed back and forth between 
Sweden and the tropics for several 
months, and nothing had been said 
until now. Surely the sailors did not 
seem to have suffered in the past. 
The Court was of the same opinion. 
The line was upheld, and labor was 
told that its case did not hold water. 
Another instance took place last 
summer, when Sweden was enjoying 
a boom in the textile industry. A 
certain factory at Skene was swamped 
with orders and had signed an agree- 
ment with the employees to work in 
three shifts. A group of the younger 
element resented that their Saturday 
evenings were taken away from them, 
and one night simply left the looms 
to go out dancing. On the following 
Monday the company cited the indi- 
vidual men before the Labor Court, 
asking for damages. Boastingly the 
laborers staged a mass demonstra- 
tion, hired a number of auto buses, 
and drove to Stockholm. At the 
Labor Court Mr. Lindhagen first 
asked them why they had come in a 
body, when a few delegates would 
have been enough. He then gave 
the boys a very thorough dressing 
down, upbraided them for having 
broken a written agreement, and re- 
minded them that by their selfish- 
ness they had hurt not only their em- 
ployer, but also their fellow work- 
men. He told them to go on home 
and behave in the future. Later the 
Court decided in favor of the mill. 
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Once again a case involving the 
vacation of workmen comes up. This 
has to do with a small trucking firm 
in Stockholm, employing five men 
and four horses. The uneven num- 
ber of men and animals was balanced 
in this way, that one of the workmen 
alternatingly was given every fifth 
day off. Only the man who had 
charge of the horses worked steadily 
all through the week. Because the 
other four had a day off each week, 
the owner of the firm decided that 
they were not regularly employed, 
and therefore not entitled to vaca- 
tions. The workmen, of course, were 
of another opinion. They had been 
with the firm for years, and the agree- 
ment called for a vacation after a 
certain number of months. 

As a rule, the small firms are most 
eager to appeal to the Labor Court. 
The big industrial combines have 
clearer drawn agreements and an ef- 
ficient staff of lawyers, and they are 
better able to iron out any difficul- 
ties between them and their work- 
men. With the small companies it is 
another and more difficult matter. 
And, strangely enough, it does not 
seem to help if the employer once 
was a laborer himself. Although he 
speaks the same language as his men, 
they often find it hard to come to 
terms with him. 

The speed with which the verdicts 
of the Court are obeyed can be 


demonstrated by a few specific cases. 
Recently the Stockholm unskilled 
labor union and the Stockholm lum- 
bermen’s union were fined 5,000 
kroner ($1,340) in damages and 
150 kroner ($40.20) in court ex- 
penses, and told to call off immedi- 


_ately a strike on a house being erected 


in Stockholm. The following day 
the money was paid over, and the 
various labor journals announced 
that the members of the federation 
of labor were free to seek employ- 
ment on the construction. In an- 
other case the Stockholm mason’s 
union was fined 500 kroner in a 
similar controversy, and responded 
with the same dispatch. 

In spite of these knotty and fre- 
quently very intricate problems the 
judges take an optimistic and cheer- 
ful attitude. ‘Both labor and capital 
are represented by first-class men,” 
says Mr. Lindhagen. “Their only 
objective is to see certain unpleasant 
questions brought out of the way. 
They are not interested in haggling 
over trivial details, or to air their 
personal prejudices. Of course, not 
every case is disposed of in a jiffy, 
but on the whole we experience very 
little trouble, very little obstruction, 
and the verbal hearings, unique in 
any Swedish court, have proven very 
satisfactory. The judgments of the 
Court are obeyed quickly and to the 
letter.” 





A WORKERS’ SCHOOL FOR THE 
OFFICE WORKER 


ORLIE PELL 


ITH the economic crisis be- 

coming daily more acute 

and affecting all types of 
occupations, white collar workers 
throughout the country are faced as 
never before with the question— 
Which way? Shall they drift along 
as isolated individuals, or shall they 
become aware of themselves as work- 
ers and take their stand along with 
other wage-earners in the struggles 
that lie ahead? 

This summer forty-one young 
women who work as stenographers, 
clerks, typists, machine operators, 
etc., asked themselves this question as 
they studied the economic problems 
that face them today, at a school set 
up especially to meet their needs on 
the campus of Oberlin College, Ober- 
lin, Ohio. This experiment, the sec- 
ond session of the Summer School for 
Officer Workers, under the direction 
of Miss Eleanor G. Coit, was spon- 
sored by the Affiliated Schools for 
Workers, the organization coordinat- 
ing five schools for industrial work- 
ers, the Bryn Mawr and Southern 
Schools for Women Workers and the 
Schools for Workers at Wisconsin, 
Vineyard Shore and New York City. 

How were these forty-one worker- 
students gathered together? They 
were recruited through local commit- 
tees working in the interests of the 
Summer School for Office Workers in 
various cities east of the Mississippi, 
and through such national organiza- 
tions as the Y. W. C. A., the Y. W. 


H. A. and the Urban League. In se- 
lecting students this year emphasis 
was intentionally given to the factor 
of awareness of social and economic 
problems, and the organizations to 
which students belonged show some- 
thing of their interests These include, 
in addition to the organizations men- 
tioned above, five unions—the Ste- 
nographers, Typists, Bookkeepers 
and Assistants Unions of Cleveland, 
Philadelphia and Toledo, the Chicago 
Office Employees Association, and 
Local No. 192 of the American Fed- 
eration of Teachers; three unaffli- 
ated officer workers’ organizations— 
the Chicago Office Workers’ Federa- 
tion, the Cleveland School Clerks 
Federation and the Philadelphia Cler- 
ical Assistants Association; and such 
groups as the Foreign Policy Associa- 
tion, the League for Industrial Dem- 
ocracy, the Unemployed Citizens’ 
League, the Women’s Trade Union 
League and the Socialist Party. 
These women office workers from 
all parts of the country found at the 
school an opportunity to study and 
discuss together problems that affect 
their daily lives as wage-earners and 
as citizens and to relate these to the 
larger economic and social problems 
that our changing civilization is fac- 
ing. The program centered around 
the study of economics, with special 
reference to the functions of govern- 
ment and to the labor movement. 
Under the direction of Miss Elinor 
Pancoast, of the Department of Eco- 
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nomics of Goucher College, and Mr. 
Robert Patton, of the Department of 
Economics of Ohio State University, 
the students discussed such topics as 
the place of the corporation in our 
modern business world, the New 
Deal, the history of the labor move- 
ment. In addition each student par- 
ticipated in a special project choosing 
the one in which she felt the greatest 
interest. There were three such proj- 
ects, a study under Miss Pancoast of 
social insurance and social legislation, 
a study under Mr. Patton and Miss 
Clara Kaiser, of the School of Ap- 
plied Social Science of Western Re- 
serve University, of the changing 
functions of government, and a study 
under Miss Coit of certain important 
aspects of current trade unionism and 
of workers’ education. 

To help the students understand 


something of the background of our 
country the work in economics was 
supplemented by study in the fields 
of economic history and by the read- 
ing of plays and novels dealing with 
the American scene of yesterday and 


today. This important part of the 
work was conducted by Miss Kaiser 
and by Mr. William Fincke, of the 
Manumit School, Pawling, N. Y. 
The school also met with Miss Orlie 
Pell, a member of last year’s staff, 
for informal discussions of such top- 
ics as the effects on human beings of 
democratic and autocratic govern- 
ments, the motives for which men 
work, etc. 

In all fields of study an effort was 
made to develop the discussions 
around problems arising from the ex- 
perience of the students themselves 
and this accounts in large measure 
for the keen participation of the stu- 
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dents. They were encouraged to 
analyze their own opinions and atti- 
tudes and to think their way through 
from the experiences of their individ- 
ual selves to the larger social and eco- 
nomic setting of which they form a 
part. That they found this process 
a stimulating one is shown by their 
eagerness to discuss and exchange 
these new ideas, even into the late 
hours of the night . 

An increased understanding of the 
nature of the problems facing them 
led the students to an interest in meth- 
ods by which workers might act to- 
gether to deal with these problems. 
Such methods were discussed by 
speakers from various organizations 
who visited the school. Senator Mar- 
vin C. Harrison of Ohio spoke on the 
work which had been done toward 
establishing unemployment insurance 
in that state. Mrs. Mary O’Donnell, 
president of the Cleveland Stenog- 
raphers, Bookkeepers and Assistants 
Union, and Miss Josephine Kaczor, 
organizer for the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers, met with the stu- 
dents for a number of discussions con- 
cerning problems of organization. 
Dr. Henry Harap, of the Cleveland 
local of the American Federation of 
Teachers and chairman of the Work- 
ers’ Education Council of Cleveland, 
spoke on the White Collar Worker 
and the Labor Movement. 

The students from the Summer 
School are, of course, carrying on in 
their own communities the interests 
developed at the school through study 
groups and through activities in vari- 
ous organizations. For example, in 
one middle western city the students 
have been active in a new office work- 
ers’ union, and in a study group, the 
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Office Workers’ Educational League, 
as well as in the Consumers’ League 
and in a newly formed Women’s 
Trade Union League. In another 
community the students from 1933 
and 1934 have organized two classes 
in current legislation and union or- 
ganization methods, in cooperation 
with the Labor College of the city, 
and are working actively towards the 
organization of an office workers’ 
union. 

Those who feel the importance of 
white collar workers becoming aware 
of their relation to the labor move- 
ment may find this experiment in 
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bringing workers’ education to this 
new group significant. They will find 
particularly encouraging the eagerness 
of these young women office workers 
in seeking to understand the nature of 
our economic crisis and to find their 
own place in working intelligently to- 
ward a better order of things. Plans 
are being made at the headquarters of 
the Summer School for Office Work- 
ers at 302 East 35th Street, New 
York City, for a session in 1935 which 
will reach and stir into thought and 
action an even larger number of white 
collar worker-students. 


SECRET IS THE GARDEN 


The furnace of activity, 


The clash of mind on mind, the conflict with adversity, 
Efforts intense and long sustained, that leave no time to look 
Upon the beauty of a rose, or read a book, 


Or clasp a friendly hand, 
Or stand 
To hear a loved one talk— 


The gift of cities and their burden, 

I could not bear without the guerdon 

Of a quiet hour at dusk, where, 

Between high porticoes of silence and of prayer, 
God ‘and His angels condescend to walk. 


—SIsTER MiriaM. 





SERVICE TO THE UNEMPLOYED 


British Trades Union Congress 
in their April meeting gave 
further consideration to a report of 
their committee on the question of 
services to the unemployed. The 
Council decided that there should 
be no curtailment of efforts to form 
new Unemployed Associations under 
the auspices of Trades Councils, and 
to extend the influence and activity 
of those already formed. It was 
also agreed that in connection with 
schemes for alleviating the effects of 
unemployment there should be the 
fullest possible development of so- 
cial, recreational and _ educational 
facilities under the auspices of the 
Trade Union and Labor Movement. 
No support should be given to train- 
ing and vocational schemes which 
have for their object the supplying 
of semi-skilled labor in competition 
with skilled workers, or for the train- 
ing of men and women to take their 
places in industries in which there is 
already considerable unemployment. 
With regard to vocational training 
schemes where the question of occu- 
pational centers arises in which un- 
employed men and women are pro- 
vided with facilities to occupy their 
leisure in making miscellaneous ar- 
ticles, the Council took the view that 
in no circumstances should schemes 
be recognized where goods are pro- 
duced for sale, either through the 
center, or by the unemployed them- 
selves. 
Beyond the limits indicated the 
General Council did not consider it 
was possible to lay down a definite 
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line of policy on these schemes. Cir- 
cumstances vary from locality to lo- 
cality, and the Council felt that re- 
sponsibility and discretion could be 
left to the labor and trade union or- 
ganizations in the locality in regard 
to the detailed application of the 
policy outlined. 

Here are some examples of the sort 
of work that is being carried on: 

Leeds reports that regular weekly 
meetings of the Unemployed Asso- 
ciation are held, and that these meet- 
ings have a marked effect in welding 
together the interests of unemployed 
and employed. Speakers at these 
meetings have included ex-Cabinet 
Ministers, Members of Parliament, 
university professors, professional 
men, trade union officials, and spe- 
cialists of every description. 

A football team, playing in the 
local league, and a successful cricket 
team, have been organized by this 
active Trades Council. 

Smethwick organizes weekly dem- 
onstrations as well as deputations to 
local authorities. 

Stockton and Thornaby interests 
itself actively in the problems of hous- 
ing. Social activities undertaken by 
the Association include treats for chil- 
dren, and gatherings for members of 
the Association. 

Newcastle provides recreation 
rooms for its members, deals with 
problems arising out of rent and or- 
ganizes sports and health talks. A 
Christmas dinner for its members, 
and a children’s seaside outing, are 
among its social activities. 
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IMPORTANT 


I. Wagner Labor Disputes Bill (S. 
1958) 

Discussion of this bill began in the 
Senate on May 15. The bill had been 
very favorably reported out of com- 
mittee, with but one amendment, 
which very materially strengthened it 
by adding a fifth unfair labor prac- 
tice which makes it illegal for an em- 
ployer to refuse to bargain collectively 
with the representatives of his em- 
ployees when he is requested to do so. 
After but a few hours discussion, the 
bill was adopted on May 16, exactly 
as reported out of committee, by a 
vote of 63 to 12. 

The bill has also been favorably re- 
ported out of the House Committee, 
but has not yet been assigned a place 
on the calendar. The House Com- 
mittee amended the bill in such man- 
ner as to place the National Labor 
Relations Board in the Labor Depart- 
ment and to give the Secretary of 
Labor supervision over personnel and 
expenditures of the Board. 

II. Black Thirty-Hour Week Bill (S: 
87) 

Not yet given definite place for 
hearings in either the Senate or the 
House. 

III. Economic Security Bill (H. R. 
7260) 

This bill passed the House on April 
19, by a vote of 372 against 33. The 
overwhelmingly favorable vote in the 
House shows how determined is the 
sentiment in favor of old-age pensions, 
old-age insurance, welfare and public 
health services. The bill as adopted 
by the House is far from satisfactory. 


LABOR BILLS 


It sets no standards for State unem- 
ployment insurance laws and is drawn 
in such a way as ultimately to make 
old-age insurance and old-age pensions 
a charge upon the employees them- 
selves. 

The Senate Finance Committee is 
redrafting the bill so that it will con- 
form to the recent Supreme Court de- 
cision on the Railroad Pension Law. 
On May 15, Senator George sub- 
mitted a complete substitute for the 
permanent features of the Adminis- 
tration bill. 


IV. Guffey Bituminous Coak Con- 
servation Act of 1935 (S. 1417) 
Not yet reported out of Committee. 


V. National Recovery Administra- 
tion (S. 2445) 

The Senate on May 14 adopted the 
Clark Joint Resolution, extending the 
N. R. A. for ten months to April 1, 
1936. The Resolution provides for 
modification of the codes in a number 
of ways. It prohibits price fixing in 
codes, except in natural resources, and 
provides that there shall be no codes 
for industries which are wholly intra- 
state. The Resolution provides that 
all codes shall be revised within thirty 
days in accordance with the terms of 
the Resolution, and that if they are 
not so revised they shall cease to be in 
effect. 

Hearings before the Ways and 
Means Committee of the House will 
start on May 2oth. It is expected that 
the bill will be reported out of that 
committee within the week of May 
20th. It is expected the House will 
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IMPORTANT LABOR BILLS 


insist upon a two-year extension of 


the N. R. A. 


State Legislation 


Five states have this year adopted 
old-age pension laws. These five 
states are Arkansas, Connecticut, Mis- 
souri, Rhode Island and Vermont. 
This brings to 33 the total number of 
states having some form of old-age 
pensions laws. An old-age pension 
bill has been approved by the House 
of Representatives of North Carolina 
and will probably be adopted by the 
Senate and signed by the Governor. 

In addition to the five new state 
laws, improvements of present old- 
age pension systems were made by 
nine states. The states which im- 
proved their laws are Colorado, Iowa, 
Maryland, Michigan, Minnesota, 
Montana, New York, Oregon and 
Wyoming. 

If the federal security bill is adopted 
at the present session of Congress, 
special sessions of the legislatures will 
be immediately called in Indiana, 
Maine, Nevada and West Virginia for 
the purpose of the adoption of state 
social security laws. 

The terms of the five new laws 
adopted at the recent sessions of the 
legislatures are briefly as follows: 


Arkansas: Provides for the payment 
of pensions of $30.00 per month to 
persons of 65 or over, if they have 
lived in the state for 5 years. Assist- 
ance may be limited to persons 70 
years of age or over until January 1, 


1940. Pensions will not be paid to 
persons who have more than $300.00 
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in assets, in addition to a homestead 
valued at not more than $2,500.00. 

Connecticut : Provides for a pension 
of $7.00 per week at the age of 65 
to citizens or to non-citizens who have 
been residents of the state for 5 years. 
Applications for pensions will begin 
on October 1, 1935, and payments 
will begin on April 15, 1936. The 
money will be raised by a poll tax of 
$3.00 per year on all persons between 
the ages of 21 and 64. 

Missouri: Pensions of $30.00 per 
month will be paid to citizens who 
have lived in the state for 10 years 
and who have reached the age of 70 
years. The constitution of the state 
prohibits payment of old-age pensions 
to persons under 70 years of age. 

Rhode Island: Provides for the 
payment of pensions up to $30.00 per 
month to citizens of the state and to 
non-citizens who have resided for 20 
years in the state. An appropriation 
of $200,000 for the year ending July 
1 has been made. 

Vermont: Beginning August 1, 
1935, old-age pensions will be paid to 
citizens of the state who are 65 years 
of age or over. The pension will be 
at the rate of $30.00 per month for 
one person and $45.00 if both hus- 
band and wife are eligible for pen- 
sions. The state will bear one-half of 
the expense, the federal government. 
the other half. The state expense will 
be met by a poll tax of $1.00 per year 
for the year ending March 31, 1936, 
and $1.75 per year thereafter. The 
law will be administered by a commis- 
sion consisting of three members, who 
have already been appointed by the 
Governor. 





WORKERS’ EDUCATION IN THE STATES 


Emergency Education Program 

will probably be continued next 
year because of widespread and grow- 
ing interest in adult education. 

The quality of the educational pro- 
gram is largely determined by the se- 
lection of the state supervisor. He 
plans the state program, including the 
location of classes and the subject mat- 
ter, and helps to choose the teachers. 
The State Federation of Labor is also 
largely responsible for the program 
for it can put in requests for classes 
and for teachers for those classes. 

The following States have super- 
visors of workers’ education under 
the Emergency Education Program: 


California—Mrs. Lucy Wilcox 
Adams, Supervisor of Workers’ Edu- 
cation; Mr. E. G. Rhode, Assistant 


Supervisor. 


Colorado—Miss Ethel C. Clark, 
Supervisor of Workers’ Education. 


Georgia—Mr. Robert K. White, 
Supervisor of Workers’ Education. 


Illinois—Miss Marguerite I. Gil- 


T HE Federal Government’s 


more, Supervisor of Workers’ Educa-. 


tion; Mr. James A. Meade, Super- 
visor of Workers’ Education. 


Indiana—Mr. John Dillon, Super- 
visor of Vocational and Workers’ 
Education. 


Iowa—Dr. W. D. Houlette, Su- 
pervisor, Emergency Literacy and 
Workers’ Education. 

Kansas—Mr. J. M. Besore, Super- 
visor of Emergency Education; Mr. 
Hans Hoiberg, Assistant and Super- 
visor of Workers’ Education. 


Michigan—Miss Dorothy Hub- 
bard, Supervisor of Workers’ Educa- 
tion. 

Minnesota—Mr. Roman Becker, 
Supervisor of Workers’ Education. 

Missouri—Mr. E. W. Mounce, 
Supervisor of Workers’ Education. 

Nebraska—Miss Edith Martin, 
Supervisor of Emergency Adult Edu- 
cation. 

New York—Mr. H. Drummond 
Jones, Supervisor of Workers’ Edu- 
cation. 

North Carolina—Mr. Howard 
Bridgeman, Supervisor of Workers’ 
Education. 

North Dakota—Mrs, Marie Mor- 
row, Supervisor of Workers’ Educa- 
tion. 

Ohio—Dr. James L. Hupp, Super- 
visor of Workers’ Education. 

Pennsylvania — Miss Eleanor 
Emerson, Supervisor of Workers’ 
Education. 

Wisconsin—Mr. Henry Rutz, Su- 
pervisor of Workers’ Education. 

Wyoming—Mr. Ernest P. Mar- 
schall, Supervisor of Emergency 
Adult and Workers’ Education. 

The following States are now ac- 
tively at work trying to secure ap- 
pointment of a supervisor of work- 
ers’ education: 


Alabama. 


Arkansas—Mr. Beasley, requested 
by the State Federation of Labor. 

Connecticut—Appointment of Mr. 
Nelson H. Cruikshank, requested by 
the State Federation of Labor. 
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Texas. 

The following States have local 
workers’ education classes with state 
approval and teachers paid by Emer- 
gency Education Funds but no state 
supervisor : 

Arizona, Louisiana, Nevada, New 
Mexico, Oklahoma, Oregon, South 
Carolina, Utah, Virginia. 

These States, with no workers’ edu- 
cation classes under the Emergency 
Education Program but with active 
workers’ education classes otherwise 
directed, should be able at some time 
to secure the assistance of state super- 
visor and teachers to expand their 
present work: 

Massachusetts, Mississippi, Ken- 
tucky, Maryland, New Jersey, Ten- 
nessee. 

Under the plans for the coming 
year it is hoped that the Emergency 
Education Program will be placed 
under the work relief instead of the 
relief program, to be directed entirely 
by the educational authorities instead 
of the relief administration. It is ex- 
pected that satisfactory supervisors 
will be reappointed under the new 
plan. States without a satisfactory 
supervisor may find it well worth 
while to consult with and recommend 
one or several candidates to their 
state educational authorities and to 
Miss Hilda Smith, national director 
of workers’ education under the 
Emergency Education Program. 


The Summer School for Office 
Workers’ a workers’ school planned 
especially for men and women who 


work in offices, will be held at Bucknell 
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University, Lewisburg, Pennsylvania, 
about 60 miles north of Harrisburg. 
The regular four weeks’ session will 
be held July 6th to August 3rd, the 
special two weeks’ session for those 
who cannot remain the full time, July 
6th to July 20th. The school is spon- 
sored by the Affiliated Schools for 
Workers, Inc., and for two years was 
held on the campus of Oberlin Col- 
lege. For further information, write 
to the Summer School for Office 
Workers, 302 East 35th Street, New 
York City. 

The Summer Institute for Social 
Progress at Wellesley will hold its 
annual two week economic session 
July 6th-20th on the campus of Wel- 
lesley College, Wellesley, Mass. ‘‘So- 
cial Planning in an Age of Conflict” 
has been chosen as the general theme 
for the lectures, cross-section discus- 
sions and open forums. 

Full details of the Institute may be 
obtained from the office of the In- 
stitute, 420 Jackson Bldg., Buffalo, 
New York. A few scholarships are 
available and application for these 
should be made to M. I. Raven, 2 
Baldwin Street, New Brunswick, New 
Jersey. 

The Affiliated School for Work- 
ers, Inc., announces that the Summer 
School for Workers in Industry, 
usually held at Bryn Mawr, will be 
held this year at Mount Ivy, Pomona, 
New York, between June 7 and 
August 2. 

The Wisconsin Summer School for 
Workers in Industry will take place 
as usual at the University of Wis- 
consin at Madison from June 30 to 
August 9. 





WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION INSURANCE 
IN GERMANY AND GREAT BRITAIN’ 


CHARLES BRAGMAN 


Conditions of Benefit 


A German employer must report 
all accidents to the police and to the 
accident association. The report of 
the association contains the cause of 
the accident, its nature, the people 
killed or injured, the kind of injuries, 
the location of the injured, survivors 
who may claim pensions, and the 
amount of compensation. The As- 
sociation must fix the pension at once, 
and notify the worker’s family: the 
latter may seek arbitration within 
two weeks after the decision of the 
association officials. The association 
furnishes doctors to examine injured 
employees*“—these men are trained 


“This point is very objectionable to’ some 


American authorities. It must be remembered 
that the German groups maintain a staff of high- 
calibered doctors to offset any lack of knowledge 
or poor choice of an employee. Complaints have 
been made in the United States about the type 
of medical officers and assistance furnished by 
the private insurance companies and of the 
scheming of workers with their own physicians 
to enter fraudulent claims. (See report of a 
committee of physicians to the Governor of New 
York, The New York Times, October 31, 1933, 
Sec. 1, p. 12). Also U. S. Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, Bulletin 577, p. 27ff. At a recent 
mceting of the New York Academy of Medicine 
it was held that—“there was no disagreement on 
the need of revision of the Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Law with a view to eliminating—‘costly 
corruption which has developed—’ in the selec- 
tion of physicians by insurance companies for 
the treatment of compensation cases.” It was 
stated, “because compensation insurance com- 
panies have been permitted to limit the number 
of such physicians chosen by themselves-—‘the 
physicians have too frequently been used not to 


* Continued from March FEpDERATIONIST. 


render adequate treatment, but to cut down the 
costs to the employer by underestimating periods 
of disability and rendering biased medical tes- 
timony on the questions of casual relationship 
and the extent of disability.’” “Physicians At- 
tack Compensation Act,” The New York Times, 
Jan. 4, 1935, p. 23. 


to fit in with the compensation system 
and their practice lies mostly in com- 
pensation cases—the worker has no 
right to select the doctor. 

In Great Britain the employer or 
the insurance company must receive 
notice of an accident in order for a 
worker to become eligible for a pen- 
sion. The claim, to benefit, however, 
need not be in writing since notice is 
not considered to be identical to a 
claim (although they may be the 
same in many cases). The worker 
must submit to the examination of the 
insurance company’s doctor (or the 
employer’s) : otherwise the company 
may suspend any payments until he 
does. Trade-unions often bring in 
other doctors to protect the interest 
of their members. In practice, the 
employees may have their own phy- 
sicians present at the examination. 


Disability Benefits 


Germany has a three day waiting 
period. If the worker has sickness 
insurance, he receives benefits from 
that fund for the first twenty-six 
weeks of incapacitation.*? Otherwise, 
he can claim a pension from the 


“ Legislative Series, 1925, Germany 4(c), sec. 
559c. 
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date of the accident only if the injury 
lasts longer than thirteen weeks— 
whereupon the compensation becomes 
retroactive.** If the injury lasts less 
than thirteen weeks, he can claim a 
sick benefit from the employer and 
the latter can deduct an amount up 
to one-fourth of the sick benefit for 
medical attention and treatment. 
Total permanent disability rates 
are two-thirds of the earning capacity 
of the worker at the time of the acci- 
dent (the maximum basic wage is 
8,400 marks). Cases which require 
nursing and special attendance from 
other people may get a rate up to one 
hundred per cent of the worker’s 
normal wage plus a family allowance. 
Partial permanent incapacitation rates 
are two-thirds of the earning capacity, 
with adjustments for any change in 
the future earning power of the in- 
jured employee. Very often, if the 
partial disability causes a loss of 50 
per cent or more in wages, the au- 
thorities grant a family allowance 
in addition to the normal pension.“ 
During institutional treatment the 
regular pension ceases, and the 
worker receives a daily benefit equal 
to (in all) one-twentieth of the an- 
nual wage while the relatives may ob- 
tain a pension equivalent to the bene- 
fit which would ordinarily be paid at 
the death of the worker. Tempo- 
rary total incapacitation cases receive 


* Thid., sec. 559a. 


“Illegitimate children may obtain allowances 
if the parentage can be established. Adopted 
grandchildren or step-children are entitled to 
pensions if the insured had maintained them 
free of charge. (Legislative Series, 1925, Ger- 
many 4 (c), sec. 559b). A children’s bonus of 
10 per cent is payable up to the age of 15, except 
if the child goes to a vocational school (then it 
is 21). The total benefit cannot exceed the 
annual earnings. 


two-thirds of the normal wage, and 
for partial (temporary) injury, the 
worker obtains two-thirds of his salary 
until he is fit for work.“ 





* Ibid., sec. 559e. A provisional arrangement 
in 1931 allowed sickness insurance rules in re- 
gard to home benefit and pecuniary sick benefit 
in cases of hospital treatment to be applied to 
pecuniary and family benefits under accident in- 
surance. Legislative Series, 1931, Ger. 9, sec. 8. 

“Pensions for 10 and 15 per cent incapacita- 
tion were abolished and 20 per cent pensions 
were to cease after 2 years of allotment. For 
the first time inter-occupational compensation 
was undertaken because premiums were heavy 
burdens on certain groups. Half of the sums 
for 1931-2 were to be raised by joint efforts of 
the associations. Repayments by those which 
obtained the funds were to be settled at a later 
date (Industrial and Labour Information, Vol. 
41, No. 1, Jan. 4, 1932, p. 16). The decree of 
Dec. 8, 1931, discontinued pensions of workers 
who had lost less than th of their earning 
capacity. About 400,000 pensions were dropped 
(Industrial and Labour Information, Vol. 40, 
No. 13, Dec. 28, 1931, p. 474, and Monthly La- 
bor Review, Vol. 34, No. 3, March, 1932, p. 592, 
Legislative Series, 1931, Ger. 9, Sec. 2, par. 1). 
This measure was criticised on the ground that 
such pensioners would ask for a review of their 
degree of incapacity. This would create extra 
work for the accident associations and a rise in 
cost of pensions as a result of an increase in the 
proportion of incapacity in reviewed cases. A 
study of 2,129 pensions of less than 20 per cent 
incapacity showed about 211 cases were re- 
viewed; 28 of the latter, 1.3 per cent of the 
total number of cases were recognized as in- 
capacitated to a degree in excess of 20 per cent 
(Industrial and Labour Information, Vol. 52, 
No. 3, Oct. 15, 1934, pp. 79-80). The decree of 
June 14, 1932, lowered pensions for accidents 
occurring between July 1, 1927, and December 
31, 1931, 15 per cent—pensions for accidents 
after that date were reduced 7% per cent. 
This decree did not apply if a worker would lose 
his right to other forms of insurance by obtaining 
accident insurance benefits. Independent work- 
ers under contract could lose pension rights if 
the incapacitation loss was less than %4d. (See 
Monthly Labor Review, Vol. 35, No. 3, Sept., 
1932, p. $29 and Industrial and Labour Informa- 
tion, Vol. 43, No. 5, Aug. 1, 1932, pp. 167-8.) 
The decree of Oct. 19, 1932 stated that the 734 
per cent reduction did not affect pensions granted 
after Dec. 31, 1932 (Industrial and Labour In- 
formation, Vol. 44, No. 8, Nov. 21, 1932, pp. 
240-1). 
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There is a three-day waiting pe- 
riod in Great Britain. If the injury 
lasts for more than four weeks, the 
compensation is paid from the date 
of injury. Total permanent disabil- 
ity entitles the worker to 50 per cent 
of earnings if these earnings are more 
than 50 shillings per week: if they are 
less, the rate is 50 per cent plus 50 per 
cent of the difference of this amount 
and 25 shillings or less in earnings. 
Partial injury rates are the same as the 
total permanent, adjusted to the dif- 
ference of weekly earnings before and 
after the accident. Temporary dis- 
ability entitles an employee to the 
same arrangement as permanent dis- 
ability. There is a special scale for 
minors and apprentices under 21 
years of age. 

In fixing benefits, the authorities 
consider wage rate trends.*? If a 
worker or an employer prove an al- 
teration of the circumstances under 
which the original grant was given, 
the officials may reduce or increase 
weekly benefits. 

In England, a worker has the right 
of election to sue under the com- 
mon law, or under the Act of 1880, 
if he desires to recover full wages, 
payment of doctors’ bills, etc. How- 
ever, this right is subject to the neces- 
sity of proving the liability of the 
employer. An employee who sues 
third parties responsible for the acci- 
dent can get an advance of compensa- 
tion, but the settlement of the suit en- 
titles the return of the money ad- 
vanced by the employer. If the 
worker sues under the law of 1880 (in 


“ Legislative Series, 1923, Great Britain 2, 


sec. 15. Whenever there was a change in wage 
rates over 20 per cent in the particular trade 
(over a period of one year), these adjustments 
could be made. 
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cases where there was a defect in plant 
machinery), the claim can be higher 
than workmen’s compensation—but 
this procedure involves a loss of time 
and much litigation.** In any event, 
the employee can claim compensation 
even though he may lose a civil suit for 
damages.*® Some insurance compa- 
nies make a habit of reducing compen- 
sation to one penny after recovery 
in order to keep a worker’s rights in- 
tact in case of arelapse. An employer 
or company can ask for a lump sum 
settlement after six months of pension 
payments have elapsed: the employee 
cannot request it. The employer must 
register such settlements at the county 
court to protect the interests of the 
worker. Very often in cases of dis- 
puted liability, the employer or insur- 
ance company like to avoid loss in 
cases of suit or indefinite payments. 
There is, therefore, a tendency to al- 
low the worker to set himself up in 
business : according to some critics the 
workers waste these lump sum settle- 
ments and are often left in a helpless 
position. 


“In the United States, the state laws vary. 
Some allow public employees to get compensa- 
tion (compulsory) and private employers or the 
employee have elective rights to sue under the 
common law or to accept the basis of the law. 
Thus the law prevents an employer from setting 
up the three old English doctrines as a defense 
if he refuses to recognize a regular compensation 
claim under the law. If an employee sues for 
damages instead of making a claim, the em- 
ployer can use the three principles as a means 
of defense. Although the Supreme Court sancti- 
fied compulsory insurance, many states cling to 
English doctrines. 


“Under the New York law which is com- 
pulsory for all employments which are listed 
as hazardous, the employer is relieved of re- 
sponsibility if he is insured with the state fund. 
However, the privilege of private insurance or 
self-insurance does not relieve the employer of 
the obligation of paying compensation. 
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While the apparent legal advantage 
of the German scheme may be seen 
in this phase of the analysis, it has been 
very evident that the state guarantee 
has not been of much use in the severe 
depression period. The state has 
been forced to wipe out many pensions 
and lower others because the associa- 
tions and government finances would 
not permit payments to all those 
legally entitled to compensation. This 
condition is an extraordinary one since 
the financial condition of German 
economy has been hard hit by post 
war inflation and depression, while 
the British scheme has, thus far, felt 
only the effects of the depression. In 
other words, the theory behind the 
German scheme would still hold good. 


Funeral Benefits and Survivors’ 
Pensions 


In Germany the funeral benefit is 
equal to one-fifteenth of the annual 
wage, and the minimum benefit is 50 
marks. Compensation to dependents 
cannot exceed 80 per cent of the yearly 
wage—the maximum basic wage upon 
which compensation is figured is 8,400 
marks. 


An able bodied widow gets a 20 per 
cent pension for life. If she is not 
able to work, she gets 6634 per 
cent. Should she remarry, she can 
claim a lump sum equal to three 
years’ compensation. 

A widower gets 20 per cent of his 
wife’s annual wage if he can prove 
his dependency upon his wife’s in- 
come and is in destitute circum- 
stances. If he is not able to work, 
he can obtain a 40 per cent pension. 

Each child under 15 years of age re- 
ceives 20 per cent until he reaches 
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that age. Children over 15 years 
may get a 20 per cent pension pro- 
vided they prove their dependency 
and need for a pension. (If the 
child goes to a vocational school, 
he may receive a pension to 18 
years of age.) 


Other dependents (grandparents, 
parents, orphans, grandchildren) 
get 20 per cent. 


The total amount of benefit cannot 
exceed the 80 per cent maximum.” 
Thus, an able bodied widow with 
three children under 15 years would 
receive 80 per cent: that is, 20 per 
cent for herself and 20 per cent for 
each of the chlidren. Other chil- 
dren and dependents would not re- 
ceive any compensation for the death 
of their breadwinner. This factor is 
subject to criticism inasmuch as some 
dependents may be forced to resort to 
other means to obtain support. 

The British law requires the em- 
ployer to pay the court a lump sum for 
distribution to dependents in accord- 
ance with its judgment and the pro- 
visions of the law." Total depend- 
ents (widows and children to 15 
years) are entitled to death benefits— 
but children over 15 must prove their 
dependency and need for a pension. 
The maximum pension for a widow 
and children is £600, whereas a widow 
without children may get a pension up 
to £300. Actually a widow may get 
these amounts or an equivalent of the 
total wage paid during the past three 


© This figure was raised from 60 to 80 per cent 
in 1925 (Legislative Series, 1925, Ger. 4(c), 
sec. 595. 

“24th Annual Report, opus cit., Vol. II, p. 
1507—the purpose is to prevent squandering or 
improvident uses of moneys granted. 
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years of employment (if the deceased 
has not worked continuously for the 
past three years, the average weekly 
wage is the base of a pension) de- 
pending on which amount is the higher 
up to the legal limit; children obtain 
a supplement calculated at 15 per cent 
of the product of the weekly earnings 
and the number of weeks until the 
child reaches the age of 15 years. The 
county registrar receives the children’s 
supplement in the form of a lump sum 
and invests it in postal savings in order 
to grant weekly allowances from the 
income. Partial dependents cannot 
obtain more than £300 on the test of 
dependency which is the extent of the 
relationship of the relative to the de- 
ceased and the financial loss incurred 
by the former on account of the death 
of the insured worker. Where there 
are no dependents, the employer or 
the insurer must furnish medical and 
burial expenses up to a maximum of 
£15. This arbitrary death benefit * 


"The most severe criticism that can be made 
of American state laws lies in the phase of bene- 
fits. Alabama allows a maximum of $15 for dis- 
ability. Most states limit it from $15 to $25 per 
week. New York allows $25 maximum for total 
disability and California allows $25 maximum. 
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to survivors in Great Britain tends 
to deprive these helpless dependents 
of their income after a few years. 
The German principle of a life pen- 
sion based upon the percentage of the 
deceased worker’s wage, allows his 
relatives to maintain a fair standard 
of living as long as they need the 
income. 





The Federal Employees Act is limited to $116.66 
per month. For total incapacitation most states 
provide a money limit which varies from $3,000 
maximum in South Dakota to $15,000 in North 
Dakota, with most states paying between $4,000 
to $8,000. New York and eight others provide a 
benefit for life. Furthermore, most of the states 
provide a time limit from 260 weeks to 10 years. 
Wisconsin provides a maximum of 1,000 weeks 
and California for 240 weeks at a regular benefit 
of 65 per cent and then 40 per cent for life. 
The same factors are true of partial permanent, 
total and partial temporary disability. Time or 
money limits tend to prevent workers and families 
from receiving social recompense for injuries 
suffered while at work. In the case of permanent 
partial injuries the listing of injuries and the 
arbitrary payments thereunto constitute another 
serious feature which needs correction as it forces 
many workers to undergo tremendous hardship. 
Instead of allowing for the change in earning 
power like the German and English systems, the 
tendency in the United States is to permit the 
same amount to be awarded for the same injury 
irrespective of the change in the earning capacity 
of the workers. The same thing applies to death 
benefits. 


(To be Continued) 


Correction—The May AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST con- 
tained the statement that Mr. Arthur Young had been a 
director of the Twentieth Century Fund, The Fund advises 
us he was never a director. 





UNEMPLOYMENT EXCEEDS LAST YEAR 


MPLOYMENT reports from 
the U. S. Government for the 
month of April show that the 

usual increase in jobs from March to 
April has been less this year than it 


March to April, 1934, was 344,000, 
while in the same period in 1935 only 
308,000 new jobs were created. Em- 
ployment in industry as a whole in 
April, 1935, exceeded last year by 


only 31,000 and, since the number 
seeking gainful work has increased by 


was last year. The total gain in em- 
ployment in the United States from 
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446,000 during the year, unemploy- 
ment is actually higher today by 
415,000 than it was at this time last 
year. Trade union figures indicate 
that employment gains in May also 
were less than last year. 

Clearly these figures indicate that 
we are making no gains at present in 
putting the unemployed to work in 
industry. Those who are without 
work today must count on the Gov- 
ernment work program for their jobs, 
at least until the fall busy season, for 
there is no probability of a significant 
increase in jobs in industry before 
next fall. 

Employment reports for April this 


year and the trade union figures for 
May show several significant facts: 
(1) Employment on farms increased 
more this year than it did last year 
(97,000 this year as compared to 
5,000 last year), although the actual 
number of hired laborers at work in 
farming is still below last year’s levels 
by about 94,000; (2) There was no 
gain in jobs in the manufacturing in- 
dustries as a whole this year, although 
an increase in April occurred last year 
and normally does occur at this sea- 
son; (3) Employment is increasing in 
the building trades. Labor Depart- 
ment figures indicate an increase of 
nearly 60,000 and trade union reports 


Unemployment in Cities 


All Trades 
Per cent 
Per cent increase 
members (+) or 
unem- decrease 
ployed (—) 
May since 
1935 April! 
Atlanta 8 —14 
Baltimore 23 +10 
Birmingham 14 — 4 
23 — 6 
23 
24 
16 
17 
15 
16 
24 
15 
12 
Minneapolis 16 
New York City 24 
1§ 
Paterson 29 
Philadelphia 22 
24 
12 
15 
19 
13 
9 


(a) Less than 1% increase or decrease. 


1 Comparing the same unions for these two months. 


Building Trades All Other Trades 
Per cent Per cent 
Percent increase Percent increase 
members (+) or members (+) or 
unem- decrease ounem-_ decrease Part 
ployed (-—) ployed (—) ‘time 
May since May since all 
1935 April! 1935 April! trades 
35 ~ 7 —16 19 
48 —2 19 +16 18 
31 -9 12 —2 19 
38 a 17 +2 
57 — 6 16 
60 +1 17 
54 = § 8 
57 -% 8 
41 9 
37 12 
74 17 
23 12 
41 9 
51 9 
69 16 
7 8 
80 28 
63 20 
65 11 
53 3 
32 
34 16 
36 
42 
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for May show a larger increase in Per Cent of Union 
building employment than at any Un Re ee g 
time since the spring of 1933, al- (Weighted) Time 
though many of the jobs reported are 18.2 
part-time. These figures suggest an a 
upturn in building; (4) Easter trade on 
in retail stores this year was particu- 19.5 
larly active, creating jobs for more my 
than 100,000 persons. These jobs, 23.8 
however, were temporary. 23.1 
Trade union reports for cities show 23.0 
that employment in May was still ; ay 
gaining in 16 of our 24 cities; gains 22.8 
have slackened, however, since April, 23.6 
when 18 cities reported improvement, 
and the increase in employment this 
month was not so great as in April. 
Trade union weighted figures show 
18.3% of the membership out of work 
in May, as compared to 18.7% in 
April and 19.4% in March. 
The Federal Government is still 
caring for 20,500,000 persons 
(March) on relief rolls, including 
4,585,000 families and their depend- 
ents and 879,033 single persons. In 
April 2,400,000 of those on relief 
had work on the F. E. R. A. work 
program, with a monthly payroll of 
$70,000,000. In addition, the fol- 
lowing were employed in P. W. A. 
and C.C. C.: 


Employment Payroll 
300,941 $18,706,483 
334,093 $11,973,262 


21.2 





Per Cent of Union 
Members 21.0 
Unemployed Part 20.0 


(Weighted) Time , a 
19311 19.1¢ = tof 18.4° 


January 19.8 18 cceeneninaemaammaea 

February 19.0 19 * Preliminary. 
18.1 18 t Average. § Revised. 
17.6 18 1For 1930 figures see August FepERATIONIsT, 
17.1 19 page 853. 








MysELF, by John R. Commons. Mac- 
millan Company. 1934. 201 pp. 
Price, $3.00. Reviewed by Florence 
C. Thorne. 


By fortunate coincidence, ‘“My- 
self,” the autobiography of John R. 
Commons, the dean of labor his- 
torians, was published while the 
United States was engaged in the 
greatest experiment in collective bar- 
gaining in history. The great fact in 
Commons’ life-time of study has been 
collective bargaining in the same way 
that the trade union was the fact of 
Samuel Gompers’ life. 

Fortunately for him and for our 
understanding of the problems of 
daily living, Commons would not ad- 
just to academic patterns. He was a 
practical philosopher who wanted to 
know the “why”—so he was thrown 
out of academic circles for a while and 
into the pioneer experiments of the 
time. His story leads through a 
Bureau of Economic Research which 
compiled the first weekly index to the 
movement of wholesale prices which 
were abandoned because the index 
went contrary to the theory the spon- 
sor of the study wanted to prove; next 
research for the U. S. Industrial Com- 
mission including a report on immi- 
gration leading to a close study of 
individual immigrants and accounts of 
union organization; then came a 
period of service with Ralph M. Eas- 
ley in launching the National Civic 


Federation which was to promote 
trade agreements between employers 
and employees and prepared the way 
for the U. S. Department of Labor. 
The idea was to promote agreements 
between the interested parties with- 
out the intervention of an outside 
third party, so, observes Mr. Com- 
mons, he learned that the place of 
an economist was that of advisor 
to leaders and not that of a propa- 
gandist to the masses. In this experi- 
ence he began to discern and formu- 
late the working rules of collective 


action in industry which he later found 
applied to all collective action, includ- 


ing the state. No more penetrating 
analysis of collective bargaining has 
been written than Professor Com- 
mons’ story of his life. He followed 
collective bargaining through prac- 
tically every important group relation- 
ship in our common life. 
Representation of conflicting inter- 
ests for collective bargaining which 
rested upon economic power and 
knowledge of bargaining psychology, 
Commons found to be the procedure 
of constitutional government in indus- 
try—an idea which he afterwards de- 
veloped in his Institutional Eco- 
nomics. Commons evolved a new 
economic interpretation of history and 
class struggle to replace the Marxian 
materialistic interpretation, for col- 
lective bargaining provides a flexible 
mechanism through which personal 
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forces and facts may have a part in 
determining the rules. From his pro- 
fessor’s chair, and often from his sick 
bed, Commons studied industry and 
politics in action to learn the rules of 
collective action. “The essential 
point, as I learned in 1900 at the 
miners’ joint conference, was the elim- 
ination, as far as possible, of a third 
party, the arbitrator—whether king, 
legislature, governor or dictator, 
handing down rules and regulations 
from above—and the substitution of 
rules agreed upon collectively, by con- 
ciliation. It was to be, as I then 


learned in 1900, not Democracy in the 
historic meaning of a majority over- 
ruling the minority, but representation 
of organized voluntary but conflicting 
economic interests.” 

Commons was the dean of that con- 
spicuously small group of students of 


American labor who were willing to 
study the American labor movement 
as it is, to interpret why it is what it is. 
Commons learned to distrust intel- 
lectuals as leaders in the labor move- 
ment and to clear them out from nego- 
tiations between labor and capital. 
“Myself,” the life of the historian 
and interpreter of collective bargain- 
ing, is of special interest to all econo- 
mists and students of unions. 

After years of wandering and 
widely diversified education, through 
attempts to apply scientific methods to 
political and social problems, he was 
called to the University of Wisconsin 
at the time when Robert La Follette 
was developing the Wisconsin idea of 
state government. There he was born 
again and took root. The University 
was the heart of this plan supplying 
to the state government technical in- 


formation and legislative reference 
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service, and experts in all fields. La 
Follette was a leader and not a boss, 
hence he depended on persuasion for 
control. 

In this stirring effort to develop the 
procedure of good government, John 
R. Commons moved from one project 
to another, always assisted by stu- 
dents. Administration he found more 
important than legislation. “Legis- 
lation furnished the authorizations. 
Administration was legislation in 
action.” 

At Wisconsin, Commons began his 
labor history, an undertaking which 
spread over thirty years and in which 
his students participated. The prod- 
uct was ten volumes of documents, 
three volumes of history and the best 
labor historical library in the country. 
His teaching of labor problems fol- 
lowed this sequence—labor unions, 
labor legislation, labor management, 
and immigration. Out of this con- 
tribution of study, research, writing, 
the Commons students learned the 
practical problems of group action 
and carried on either at the University 
or in various administrative capacities 
the quest for constructive relationship 
that would make it possible to work 
out better adjustments—practical ap- 
plication of collective bargaining. 
That is the reason we find so many 
Commons students in so many key 
positions in public life. It is not 
that they are looking for power but 
that they are keen for opportunity to 
serve. The New Deal offers golden 
opportunity for those who under- 
stand the value of getting representa- 
tives together for constructive self- 
government. 

Now from his hilltop house, though 
his 75 years have weakened his body, 
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he still has a part in active life through 
the students he taught the functions 
of advisors, the principles of collec- 
tive bargaining and governmental ad- 
ministration and the simplicity of 
honorable living for service to their 
fellows. 

“Myself” reflects a way of living 
that has earned for its author the 
esteem and affectionate regard of all 
students of labor problems. 


ORGANIZED LABOR IN Mexico, by 
Marjorie R. Clark. The Univer- 
sity of North Carolina Press, 
Chapel Hill. 315 pp. Price, $2.50. 
Reviewed by W. Ellison Chalmers. 


In this book we have an excellent 
summary of the development of the 
Labor Movement in Mexico, its rival 
groups, its political and economic for- 
tunes and its present status. Although 
Mexico has gone through very dif- 
ferent economic, social and political 
phases than we have experienced in 
the United States, the story of its 
labor movement illustrates many simi- 
larities as well as contrasts. Many of 
these similarities impress the student 
with the common purposes and poli- 
cies that inevitably develop as labor 
organizations attempt to meet their 
problems. Many of the contrasts in- 
dicate that we cannot judge or under- 
stand Mexican developments without 
the perspective given by this excellent 
historical summary. 

Throughout the whole of this story 
one is impressed with the dependence 
of the Mexican labor movement upon 
government and upon the fortunes of 
political leaders, Out of a universal 
suppression of the working class 
sprang the first efforts of workers to 


improve their lot. These workers re- 
sponded to the appeals of the “radical 
agitators.” But their anarchistic rev- 
olutionary program soon lost its ap- 
peal, and workers turned to the siren 
calls and promises of political leaders, 
Politicians in Mexico are, on occasion, 
also revolutionaries, so that even down 
to the present, the labor movement 
has largely depended upon national 
figures whose rise and decline in power 
came as frequently from the revolu- 
tionary as from the parliamentary 
route. On a number of occasions the 
armed forces furnished by the labor 
unions were responsible for political 
victory. 

Whenever a leader supported by 
Labor and pledged to assist Labor 
came into power, he proceeded to as- 
sist the labor movement by decrees 
supporting the desires of Labor, by 
including union officers in his cabinet, 
and by permitting the labor organiza- 
tions to secure funds by taxing the 
governmental employees. This meant 
that when friendly politicians were in 
power the strength and prestige of the 
movement grew by leaps and bounds. 
When he was removed, and an un- 
friendly one was substituted, the union 
strength fell off rapidly. It also meant 
that various rival labor groups sprang 
up, aligned to different political fac- 
tions, each hoping to profit by the 
political success of the leader they 
supported. Although labor legisla- 
tion is far more advanced in Mexico 
than in the United States, the Mexican 
movement has developed strong inde- 
pendent union organizations among 
only three groups, railroads, elec- 
tricians and textile workers. 

In general, the Mexican movement 
is composed of a variety of form of 
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union organizations just as is the 
American. Developed experimentally 
and attempting to meet varying con- 
ditions there are all variety of craft, 
industrial and territorial organiza- 
tions. Some of these also have 
changed their form as they experi- 
mented with devices to increase and 
maintain their power. These organ- 
izations have been federated together 
in a national organization similar to 
the American Federation of Labor. 

For a period this organization, the 
C. R. O. M., was recognized by the 
government and through such recogni- 
tion had an unusual degree of control 
over its constituent unions through its 
control over appointive offices and its 
influence on national policies. Since 
it later lost such governmental stand- 
ing, it also lost its controls, so that it 
is no longer recognized as the unified 
agency of labor, and out of new gov- 
ernmental policies may develop a dif- 
ferent or revised labor federation. 

It was during the period of strength 
of the C, R. O. M. that the American 
Federation of Labor developed the 
Pan-American Federation of Labor 
and through such joint affiliation co- 
operated on the solution of a number 
of international problems. This de- 
velopment was largely the result of 
the interest of Samuel Gompers, aided 
by the Mexican leader, Luis N. 
Morones. 

Because political leaders so fre- 
quently needed labor support, Mexi- 
can labor has governmental sanctions 
and protections far more extensive 
than those that exist in the United 
States, at the same time that the unions 
there have not been nearly as success- 
ful on the economic area. Among 
these protections to Mexican labor is 
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the duty imposed upon the employer 
to sign collective agreements with the 
majority union organization. As in 
this country, this law has not only as- 
sisted labor unions but has also stimu- 
lated the spread of company unions. 
An employer cannot close his plant 
without the consent of the state. He 
must pay a dismissal wage to each em- 
ployee that leaves his plant for any 
cause. He must pay specified mini- 
mum wages and abide by maximum 
hours regulations. He cannot lock 
out his workers, and he must pay all 
those on a strike which has been de- 
clared lawful, their full wages while 
on strike. The employer must also 
submit to what amounts to compulsory 
arbitration. 

But these and many other labor pro- 
visions may or may not be enforced. 
Whether they are or not, or how they 
are enforced, depends upon political 
expediency and favoritism. The di- 
rect political controls over all adminis- 
trative machinery makes labor con- 
trols potentially very extensive but by 
no means always fair. 

The instability of the economic or- 
ganizations of labor, and the wide- 
spread dependence on political change 
has contributed to the stimulation of 
Communist sentiment in Mexico. For 
a time it appeared that Communist 
policies were to prevail there. But 
Dr. Clark shows that what appeared 
to be Communist ideology was merely 
political expediency, and that its sup- 
port was largely an attempt of politi- 
cal leaders to maneuver themselves 
in power between conflicting labor 
groups. Once that had been success- 
fully accomplished the ideology faded. 
Through all such maneuvers, however, 
the state controls over the employer 
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in the interests of labor have been ex- 
tending, as has been indicated, 

Mexican trade unions have made 
gestures of afhliation with peasant 
groups. These have not been fruit- 
ful of real cooperation and the Labor 
Party, which was a part of the labor 
movement, usually found itself allied 
politically against the Agrarian Party 
of the peasants. Frequently also the 
Catholic Unions of Mexico were 
aligned against the secular and more 
definitely economic labor organiza- 
tions. 

Dr. Clark has presented an ex- 
tremely illuminating summary of the 
development of labor organizations 
and their policies. The conditions are 
so different there that one cannot judge 
of Mexican labor policies without 
knowing the movement. No better 


place to know the movement can be 


found than in the book here reviewed. 


Union - MANAGEMENT COOPERA- 
TION IN THE STRETCH-OvT, Rich- 
mond C. Nyman in collaboration 
with Elliott Dunlap Smith. Yale 
University Press, 1934. 210 pages. 
Price, $3.00. Reviewed by Geof- 
frey C. Brown, Consulting Engi- 
neer. 


“Union-Management Cooperation 
in the Stretch-Out,” by Richmond C. 
Nyman in collaboration with Elliott 
Dunlap Smith, appears as the first 
publication of the Yale Institute of 
Human Relations in the field of in- 
dustrial relations. It describes in a 
dispassionate way the significant 
union-management cooperative ven- 
ture developed in the Pequot Mills 
at Salem, Massachusetts, mostly be- 
tween the years 1927 and 1933. The 
joint authors, Messrs. Nyman and 
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Smith, after a four-year investiga- 
tion, present a factual narrative and 
analysis of the Pequot experiment 
from its inception to its ultimate col- 
lapse in May, 1933, after six years 
of notable achievement. 

The growing interest during re- 
cent years in the problem of the 
stretch-out system in textile mills, 
particularly in cotton mills, renders 
this a very timely book. The na- 
tional textile strike in September 
1934 is referred to by mill-opera- 
tives, and by their leaders, as a strike 
largely against excessive stretching- 
out of workers’ job assignments. Go- 
ing farther back, sanguinary strikes 
like those of Gastonia and Marion, 
N. C., in 1929, had alleged abuses in 
stretching out of workers as one 
of their chief contributing causes. 
Messrs. Nyman and Smith, by inves- 
tigating and recording with complete 
impartiality, the experience of the 
Pequot Mill, in its sincere effort, con- 
ducted jointly with its organized op- 
eratives, to solve the problem locally, 
have rendered an important service. 

During a perusal of the book, two 
outstanding factors emerge as basic, 
upon which the cooperative develop- 
ment in the Pequot Mill may be re- 
garded as contingent. First of these 
was the presence of a highly intelli- 
gent and resourceful labor official 
who gave the Pequot union (Local 
No. 33 of the United Textile Work- 
ers of America) exceptionally able 
leadership and was, on the whole, 
the genius of the entire development. 
The second factor was the wonder- 
ful patience, good-will, and eager- 
ness to cooperate manifested by the 
mill management at all stages. It is 
safe to assert that if these charac- 











teristics had not been present, both 
at the start and during the years that 
the plan was operative, this inter- 
esting book would not have been 
written. 

Back in 1919 the Pequot Mill, 
founded in 1839 and engaged con- 
tinuously since then in the manufac- 
ture of high quality sheeting and 
pillow cases, experienced its first 
serious labor trouble. Partly due to 
post-war unrest, and partly to dis- 
satisfaction with the extent of wage 
increases in the carding and spinning 
divisions during the war period, the 
mill operatives organized an indus- 
trial union embracing all classes but 
the skilled loom fixers who already 
had their own craft union. The new 
union was fortunate in gaining at the 
very outset the services of the com- 
petent local labor official already re- 
ferred to as its agent and leader. 
A strike for higher wages quickly 
followed, as a result of which the op- 
eratives were successful in gaining 
not only the requested wage in- 
creases, but also recognition of their 
union and the right to collect dues 
within the mill. Thenceforward, the 
Pequot mill was to operate as a 
closed shop. 

For eight years following the 
strike labor relations in the mill were 
unclouded. During this time the 
progressive union agent who had led 
the operatives through their suc- 
cessful strike, gained further conces- 
sions from the mill management. As 
the mill was prosperous and paying 
dividends regularly out of earnings, 
the management, well disposed to- 
wards the union, was glad to meet 
any reasonable request at least half- 
way. In 1927, however, confronted 
by a tightening market for its prod- 
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uct and feeling that the union was 
becoming a trifle too importunate, 
the management became less free 


with its concessions. The union 
agent who had familiarized himself 
in the meantime with a number of 
union management cooperative ex- 
periments in other industries, and 
who was anxious not only to main- 
tain but to enhance the prestige of 
the Pequot union, met this change 
in the management’s attitude with 
quick statesmanship. He proposed 
and successfully negotiated a written 
cooperative agreement by virtue of 
which the union, in exchange for as- 
surances from the mill relative to 
payment of fair wages and continuity 
of employment, agreed to cooperate 
in promoting the sale of Pequot 
products and in effecting economies 
in manufacture. This agreement, 
which was accepted as “eminently 
fair” by the mill management, pro- 
vided also for regular monthly meet- 
ings between representatives of the 
union and management for the dis- 
cussion of matters of mutual concern. 

The competitive position of the 
mill during the ensuing two years 
(1927-1929), however, did not im- 
prove, but instead became steadily 
more impaired. In 1928 earnings 
were so reduced that dividends, for 
the first time in Pequot history, had 
to be paid from the company’s re- 
serve surplus. A careful analysis of 
manufacturing cost revealed the fact 
that while material cost and operat- 
ing efficiency were satisfactory, labor 
cost, in comparison with competitive 
mills, was decidedly excessive. It 
seems to have been common knowl- 
edge, shared alike by mill officials 
and organized operatives, that work- 
ers’ machine assignments were much 
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less in the Pequot mill than in the 
majority of competitive sheeting 
mills. Under these conditions, and 
in view of the clause in the cooper- 
ative agreement pledging the union’s 
cooperation in effecting necessary 
economies, the mill management felt 
justified in requesting that its labor 
cost be reduced by a considerable in- 
crease in worker’s job assignments. 
A proposal therefore was submitted 
to the union, that the number of 
looms per weaver be increased on 
the average, from 13 to 24 and that 
proportional increases in job assign- 
ments for other classes of work, be 
accepted by the union. This plan 
was flatly rejected by the workers 
during a turbulent meeting, and as 
the management would not abandon 
its request but rather became more 
insistent on its acceptance, another 
strike seemed for a time in the off- 


ing. Again, however, the resourceful 
union agent saved the situation by a 


counter suggestion. He was suc- 
cessful in gaining the assent of the 
Pequot management, and by some 
miracle of diplomacy that of the 
union also, to a proposal that the 
entire controversy over job assign- 
ments be submitted to a consulting 
engineer widely known for his im- 
partiality and fairness in the success- 
ful handling of similar situations. 
An interesting feature of this pro- 
posal was the fact that the union 
agreed to defray the cost of the en- 
gineer’s survey. 

Such is the background of. the Pe- 
quot cooperative plan as presented 
by Messrs. Nyman and Smith in 
their opening chapter and which, on 
account of its fundamental charac- 
ter, the reviewer has reproduced in 
some detail. Subsequent develop- 


ments can be sketched in quickly. As 
a result of the consultant’s recom- 
mendations, a joint-research pro- 
gram was mapped out to determine 
scientifically the extent to which job 
assignments could be increased with- 
out harmful physical effect to the 
mill workers. Part of the plan con- 
sisted of the appointment of a resi- 
dent technician to guide the develop- 
ment, followed by the selection of a 
joint-research staff consisting of in- 
vestigators representing both man- 
agement and union to conduct the 
necessary time studies and other re- 
search work in the mill. Finally, a 
Joint-Research Committee consisting 
of officers of the company and ofh- 
cials of the union, with the mill agent 
acting as chairman, was created to 
receive the facts, figures and conclu- 
sions accumulated by the joint-re- 
search staff and render the decisions. 

In the ensuing three-year period 
(1929-1932), following an enor- 
mous amount of scientific joint-re- 
search during which the weave, spin- 
ning and card departments were 
brought to a high degree of mechan- 
ical and operating efficiency, the as- 
signments of looms per weaver were 
increased on the average from 13 to 
22, while the assignments of spin- 
ning frame sides per spinner were 
increased on the average from 9 to 
17, or almost doubled. The in- 
creases in job assignments in the 
spinning room were assisted by the 
addition of cleaners to perform the 
unskilled work of cleaning the spin- 
ning frames, formerly done by the 
spinners. Work assignments in the 
card room and cloth inspection de- 
partments also were increased. Ac- 
cording to figures presented by 
Messrs. Nyman and Smith (vide 
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Appendix B and chronological table 
at the close of the book), 156 jobs 
were eliminated in the weave room 
and 43 jobs in the spinning room 
directly as a result of these changes. 
A total reduction in labor cost for 
all departments of from $280,000- 
$300,000 per annum was garnered 
by the mill as a result of the work 
extensions during this period. 

In the concluding portion of their 
final chapter entitled “The Strike,” 
the joint authors present a highly 
interesting analysis of the causes 
which led to a complete withdrawal 
of the mill workers’ confidence in 
joint-research, and to the gradual 
collapse of the cooperative plan in 
1932-33, culminating in the strike of 
May, 1933. The abandonment of 
joint-research in January, 1932, and 
the subsequent collapse of the coop- 
erative relationship can be attributed 
in the main to the exigencies of the 
depression which forced the mill, re- 
luctantly and regretfully, to insist 
on two IO per cent wage reductions 
in fairly rapid succession, accom- 
panied by a stretch-out, without ben- 
efit of joint-research, in the Pequot 
Bleachery, and an intensification of 
the original stretch-out in the mill. 

But while the depression was thus 
the chief cause of the collapse, an- 
other contributory cause can be 
noted. Apparently the great mass 
of the mill workers were totally ig- 
norant of the actual implications of 
joint-research. Messrs. Nyman and 
Smith state that during the entire 
period of the experiment, union 
meetings were sparsely attended and 
were dominated by the union agent 
and a small executive council. The 
successful record of the agent over 
a long period of years in winning 
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concessions from the mill manage- 
ment had slowly built up the confi- 
dence of the operatives, and they 
were content to leave the transac- 
tion of all union business to him, 
even to the length of accepting the 
Joint Research program which they 
did not understand. It was pro- 
posed during the early stages of the 
experiment, that an effort be made 
to educate the workers into a sym- 
pathetic comprehension of coopera- 
tive Joint Research by the creation 
of a number of shop committees hav- 
ing worker representation. Whether 
or not this would have succeeded is 
at best doubtful. The proposal, 
however, never was adopted. 

The final collapse of the Pequot 
plan was complete. When the orig- 
inal stretch-out was made, the oper- 
atives accepted the increased work 
assignments, with little or no objec- 
tion. When this was followed in 
January of 1932 by a 10 per cent 
wage reduction, the workers, disil- 
lusioned, would only accept the wage 
cut on condition that Joint Research 
be discontinued. The mill manage- 
ment, not entirely satisfied with the 
extent of the savings attained by the 
Joint Research program, agreed to 
this condition. The confidence of the 
workers in the union agent, at this 
time, began to wane and the Joint Re- 
search plan which he had sponsored 
and which they had not understood, 
became in their minds, to use the 
language of the authors—Merely 
an insidious slow method of forcing 
more work out of them, one turn of 
the screw at a time, until the limits 
of endurance had been reached.” 
When the acceptance of a second 
wage cut and a resumption of Joint 
Research were requested by the man- 
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agement, the workers voted to ac- 
cept the reduction but to strike 
rather than accept the Joint Re- 
search request. The strike was 
finally called, as mentioned earlier, 
in May of 1933. When the mill re- 
sumed operation in July, after pass- 
age of the National Recovery Act 
and adoption of the Textile Code, 
it was on condition that no further 
Joint Research would be undertaken 
for at least two years. Finally, the 
operatives deserted their former 
union affiliation and organized an 
independent union which the man- 
agement promptly recognized when 
the mill resumed work. 

The authors, Messrs. Nyman and 
Smith, have set forth the results of 
their four-year investigation with 
scientific detachment and have con- 
tented themselves with a careful pres- 


entation and analysis of facts, with- 
out any attempt to draw conclusions 


from the facts or to use them for the 
advancement of any scheme of so- 
cial amelioration such as unemploy- 
ment insurance. While the reviewer 
considers that certain conclusions of 
this character from the Pequot ex- 
periment are not only inevitable, but 
entirely consistent with current eco- 
nomic and social tendencies, he will 
not burden his review by carrying it 
beyond the scope of the authors’ 
presentation. 

Finally, Messrs. Nyman, Smith 
and the Yale Institute of Human 
Relations are to be congratulated on 
the production of an interesting and 
important book which, in the review- 
er’s opinion, should be added to the 
library of everyone interested in the 
development of progressive indus- 
trial relations, and in the adjustment 
of industry and society to technolog- 
ical change. 


ALONE 


I sit and watch the past go by, 
The past I could not hold, 

For Memory has it now in leash, 
And keeps it clothed in gold. 


I sit and watch the present go, 
That will not stay for me, 
A butterfly upon a rose, 
A wave upon the sea! 


I sit and wait for days to come— 
And wait them free of fears: 

I know each holds a cup of joy 
As well as one of tears. 


—SISTER MIRIAM. 
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FROM THE ATLANTIC TO THE PACIFIC 


ALABAMA 


Florence—The Southern Shop workers at 
Sheffield have the best agreement in this vicinity. 
This shop has always been willing to cooperate 
with employees. There has been a slight in- 
crease in employment in the textile mills, and at 
the Joe Wheeler Dam, a TVA project. 
Nearly all skilled mechanics receive $1.00 per 
hour except the hoisting engineers who get $1.50 
per hour. TVA here in this district is giving 
instructions and lessons to all employees who 
wish to attend these meetings. Labor legisla- 


tion is having the support of all local and state 
organizations.—LUTHER S. BAILEY. 
Mobile—Plumbers have best collective bar- 
gaining relations in the community. Now, it is 
necessary for a master or journeyman plumber 
to have a license or be a member of the organi- 


zation in the City of Mobile. Meetings of an 
educational nature have been held with Local 
112, International Brotherhood of Boilermakers, 
Iron Ship Builders, Welders and Helpers, 
I. L. A., creosote workers and seamen’s union. 
The Mobile local union of seamen declared a 
strike on the Waterman Steamship Company, 
on March 30th. The crew was pulled off of the 
Richfield Oil Company tanker Pat Doheney. 
The ship left port with a nonunion crew on 
April 3rd. The longshoremen are still locked 
out and nonunion men are working in their 
places—Davip McCorMAck. 

Selma—The railway shop unions on the 
Southern Railway have the only real collective 
bargaining agreement in this city. Textile 
workers have no written agreement but main- 
tain fairly cordial relations with company. A 
recent layoff decreased railway shop forces 
about 10 per cent. Only wage increase reported 
was 5 per cent increase on the railroads. A 
cut in wages in a local laundry caused almost 
all of the negro employees to quit. Their places 
were immediately taken by other negroes. 
Wages were cut to 9 and 10 cents per hour. 


The State Legislature will resume sessions in 
about a week. We have considerable legislation 
pending with prospects good for putting our bills 
through.—H. A. Jarvis. 


ARKANSAS 


Camden—Eureka Local No. 275, Papermakers, 
has had very good collective bagaining relations 
with employers for the past two years. The 
union is recognized as bargaining agent by 
management for readjustments, grievances, 
wage agreements, etc. Paper mill employees re- 
ceived a 2 cent per hour increase over minimum 
wage. The following subjects are being taught 
in classes organized by the FERA: arithmetic, 
artcraft, labor problems, parliamentary law, 
constitution of the Supreme Court and New 
Deal legislation. Compensation law failed to 
pass at the last session of the Legislature. This 
bill was sponsored by the State Federation.— 
U. J. WeEsrsroox. 

Helena—On April 1 all workers, 1,600 in 
number, of the Chicago Mill and Lumber Com- 
pany, went on a strike. The company had 
posted a bulletin stating that after April 1 the 
mill would go on a 60-hour work week and that 
wages per hour would be reduced 5 per cent. 
Ail employees joined in the strike. A committee 
was appointed to settle the matter and an attor- 
ney was employed to give legal advice. The 
committee and legal advisor called on the man- 
agement for a conference and this was granted. 
After daily meetings with management and a 
representative of the NRA Compliance Board 
from Little Rock, a tentative settlement was 
reached. Workers agreed to go back to work 
on the following Monday on a 60-hour week 
with the 5 per cent cut in wages awaiting the 
decision of the court. If the court decided that 
the action of the company was illegal then the 
5 per cent cut would be restored with back pay 
to April 1 and a 40-hour week and the 300 men 
laid off would be reinstated. The Compliance 
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Board representative stated that it would be 
thirty days before the court would render a 
decision. A relief fund was collected in two 
days for attorney’s fees and relief amounting 
to $2,000. Our campaign for union made goods 
has been very successful and merchants are 
handling more union made goods now than ever 
before.—J. H. Gore. 

Pine Bluff—Shop crafts have just signed 
agreements with railroads here and along the 
system. Other organizations having good work- 
ing agreements are barbers, printers, and 
theatrical stage employees. ‘The last named 
union has been in existence about fifteen years 
and is the only organization having a complete 
union shop agreement. Barbers’ Union has just 
made an increase in rates—the loss of a few 
shops resulting. Printers are keeping their 
membership all employed. This is true also of 
the painters. Our several experiences with edu- 
cational ventures have not worked out. We are 
considering a new plan now and will report 
later whatever progress is made.—V,. V, VAUGHT. 


CALIFORNIA 


San Diego—Construction work in connection 
with the California Pacific International Ex- 
position, the State Highway Department Office 
Building, a post office at LaJolla, along with 
residential and apartment house building, has 
helped much to improve the employment situa- 
tion here. Regional agreements for plasterers 
and lathers for the State of California went into 
effect on 12th of April. Agreement for painting 
industry took effect April 22 and calls for a 35- 
hour week and a minimum wage of $1.00 per hour 
for journeymen. There was recently completed 
an arbitration agreement between the Master 
Mates and Pilots of America, Local No. 12, 
Ferry Boatmen’s Union of the Pacific, Marine 
Engineers Beneficial Association Local No. 79, 
and the San Diego and Coronado Ferry Com- 
pany, which resulted in an aggregate increase 
for the 63 employees of the company of very near 
$15,000 per annum. Violations of the Con- 
struction Industry Code have been rampant and 
we are preparing to file complaints immediately 
*in an effort to straighten out the situation.— 
A. C. Rocers. 

San Pedro—This community is doing very 
well in the organization of workers. Truck 
drivers, clerks and waiters and bartenders have 
been organized and have shown some progress. 
Have requests for charters for a beauty parlor 
operators union, plumbers union and _ tailors 
union. This will become a well organized com- 
munity in the near future. Piledrivers union is 
planning to submit an agreement to increase 
their salaries from $1.10 to 1.33% per hour. 
Longshoremen and seamen have been on strike 


but there are prospects of a settlement in the 
near future—Cecit O. JOHNSON. 
Watsonville—Butchers union has best collec- 
tive bargaining relations with employers. The 
Fruit and Vegetable Workers Union have a rea- 
sonable agreement under the jurisdiction of an 
Industrial Relations Board, a county set-up. 
Employment is increasing in this district be- 
cause of the seasonable crops, especially in the 
lettuce industry. This particular district, be- 
cause of its peculiar seasonal routine, pays fair 
wages but this is due mainly to the speed-up 
production when the season is on. Night classes 
are being held at the high school. There are 
some citizenship classes as well as English 
classes. There is quite a population of. Slavic 
people in this district so you can imagine the 
task at stake. The employer, as in the majority 
of cases, is trying every conceivable method to 
destroy unions. We settled the strike of fruit 
and vegetable workers last fall, accepting a 
proposition from the industry which provided 
that all difficulties would be submitted to an 
Industrial Relations Board, and its decision 
would be final and binding on both parties. 
Now the lettuce shippers are trying to break 
this agreement. If official authorities do not 
cooperate and see the justice of our requests, 
another strike will be declared. Several of the 
members of the Industrial Relations Board have 
resigned and this will keep the board from 
holding a meeting where we could bring our 
grievances—JAMeEs A. SELLS, 


CANADA 


Winnipeg, Manitoba—The Typographical 
Union here has been having trouble owing to 
some members who worked for two daily papers 
forming a rump organization because they did 
not want to stand with the union on the 40-hour 
week. This group signed a two-year agreement 
for the 46-hour week. This caused 55 members 
of the International Typographical Union to be 
locked out because they refused to leave their 
union. We were not successful in getting any 
legislation enacted in which we were interested. 
Attempt is being made to organize foundry 
workers and optical workers. Two large rail- 
way shops are working 10, 12 and 14 hours a 
day. Employment situation remains about the 
same. Building Trades Council has drawn up 
agreements for all fair employers and the Pro- 
vincial government bases the fair wage law for 
the year on these agreements—W, E, STUBBS. 


COLORADO 


Grand Junction—Machinists and railroad 
workers unions have best collective bargaining 
agreements with employers. A slight increase 
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in employment has been noticed among the build- 
ing trades. The Workers’ Education Program 
is still functioning. The decision rendered by 
the Regional Labor Board in the case of the 
auto mechanics of Western Shop Auto Company 
in my opinion was not a just one—Henry M. 
TEBO. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


A copy of the Unfair List of the Central Body 
has been placed in the hands of every trade 
unionist in the District of Columbia. As a result 
of this many contracts have been secured with 
firms, both large and small, that have heretofore 
refused to deal with organized labor. Efforts 
are being made to have every one of the two 
hundred locals in the District affiliate with the 
Central Labor Union. Because of inadequate 
housing here we are trying to secure Federal 
aid in the construction of modern, low cost 
housing, with union labor. As a temporary 
measure, rent regulation is asked. Our legisla- 
tive committee is active in Congress and alert to 
all measures affecting labor—Joun P. SIMPSON. 


FLORIDA 


St. Petersburg—The Local Union of Electri- 


cians as a result of several months of intensive 
organization work and several meetings with 
employing electricians have entered into a satis- 
factory agreement affecting wages and hours. 
Bricklayers, masons and plasterers have also 
signed agreements with local chapter of A. G. 
Contractors. Union printers employed by Times 
Publishing Company and Evening Independent, 
two local dailies, were granted a 10 per cent 
increase in wages. This was restoration of a 
cut made in 1932. There is a lull here which 
immediately follows the end of the tourist sea- 
son. There has been a considerable amount of 
activity on the part of the Federal Housing 
Committee with the object of getting a building 
program under way. The writer is the labor 
member of the Executive Board. Carpenters 
and painters unions have drafted and submitted 
code agreements to the Recovery Administration. 
Further efforts are being made to organize the 
public school teachers in this vicinity. A com- 
pensation bill passed the lower House by a large 
majority last week and it is expected that a 
companion bill will pass the State Senate some- 
time during the week. The present bill calls 
for compensation in case of injury ranging from 
$4 to $18 per week, according to wages paid 
the injured employee at the time of the accident. 
—V. S. HERRING. 
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GEORGIA 


Augusta—Machinists local, organized in May 
1912, have best collective bargaining agreement 
which was negotiated in May 1918 and has been 
in force ever since. The Carpenters Local, No. 
283, organized in 1889, negotiated a contract in 
1910 which was discontinued in 1915, but in 
1933 union shop agreement was reestablished. 
Employment in the building trades is increasing 
considerably. Common laborers are making 
much progress in their educational activities. 
They hold two meetings each month where many 
labor circulars and pamphlets of the American 
Federation of Labor are distributed. Foremen 
on a relief project, a levy, were trying to dis- 
criminate against union workers but I took this 
matter up with government authorities in charge 
of the project and matter was satisfactorily ad- 
justed for unions. Have been successful in 
securing for building trades workers full union 
conditions on a construction project at Yampsee, 
South Carolina, 84 miles from here. This work 
will be completed in about six months time. 
Thirty-seventh annual convention of Georgia 
State Federation of Labor recently held, with 
the largest attendance and most successful meet- 
ing in its history. Textile workers are beginning 
a reorganization campaign with monthly or semi- 
monthly meetings and with the full cooperation 
and support of the Augusta Central Labor Union 
and affiliated crafts—H. H. Srewarr. 


IDAHO 


Twin Falls—Electrical Workers Union, 370, 
has a very good working agreement. Wages 
are $1.00 per hour; and they work eight hours 
per day. Employment has increased about 50 
per cent in the building trades. Our State 
Secretary is making great efforts toward better- 
ing the condition of the worker. The Idaho State 
Legislature failed to act on several bills pro- 
posed by our State Federation. Workers do not 
try hard to send members of their own to the 
Legislature.—H. H. FREEDHEIM. 


ILLINOIS 


Aurora—Federal Labor Union No. 18415, em- 
ployed with the Cyon Metal Products Company, 
has a good agreement, which provides for senior- 
ity rights, alternate layoffs and adjustments of 
wage rates. Employment has increased in the 
metal cabinet industry.—JoHun G. ErnorFr. 

Benton—Mine workers have best collective 
bargaining relations, with check off of dues. 
Common labor is being employed on road work 
in the city limits. The scale of wages is 75 cents 
per hour. Workers are members of Hod Car- 
riers Union. Local No. 727 of the International 
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Hod Carriers, Building and Common Laborers’ 
Union of America is making protest against 
anti-union policy of Mautz & Oren Construction 
Co., of Effingham, Ill.—Frep MARSHALL. 

Bloomington—Carpenters union have an ex- 
cellent agreement providing for a wage scale of 
$1.12 per hour, a carpenters’ foreman for two or 
more carpenters, five-day week, time and a half 
for overtime, and double time for Saturdays, 
Sundays and holidays. School Teachers Local 
276, Foundry Employees Local 102, Teamsters 
and Chauffeurs Local No. 18 and City Firemen’s 
Local No. 388, all of which have been organized 
in the past fourteen months, are negotiating 
new agreements. The writer has started a 
campaign to boost organized labor in the com- 
munity with the cooperation of the locals in the 
Trades and Labor Assembly which has been 
very successful. Several locals have threatened 
to strike if their complaints are not settled in 
the near future. Labor friends in Springfield 
are trying to bring out of committee several im- 
portant legislative measures.—JOHN LANHAM. 

Chicago—Employment has increased among 
steel, pullman car shops, paint and automobile 
workers. Winter classes for workers held under 
the sponsorship of the Chicago Federation of 
Labor have had wonderful success. Iron and 
steel workers’ unions have joined our Central 
Labor Union. We have held three mass meet- 
ings during the last six weeks and hope to in- 
terest all steel workers in union organization.— 
WILSON FRANKLAND. 

East St. Louis—All building crafts have very 
good collective bargaining relations. An in- 
crease in employment has been noticed in rail- 
roads and aluminum ore companies. A strike 
is in progress throughout southern Illinois of 
the employees of the Southern Illinois Light and 
Power Company.—A. H. Curtis. 

Herrin—Employment has increased generally 
in the building trades. We are making efforts 
to establish a scale of $0.75 per hour on all 
road building in the state. Carpenters’ scale has 
been put back to $1.00 per hour within the last 
year in this district. We are trying to organize 
the teachers. The community demands it and 
we expect to have some help on this matter.— 
W. A. Pace. 

Waukegan—The department of silver solder- 
ers of Federal Labor Union No. 19927 after join- 
ing the American Federation of Labor on March 
11, 1935, established collective bargaining rela- 
tions with employers. Two men were put back 
to work who had been discharged because of 
union activities and an increase in wages was 
obtained which amounted to about $2 a day. 
Employment has increased in automobile parts 
and refrigerator parts plants. Weekly classes 
for workers are being held on labor economics 


and the history of the American labor move- 
ment.—Ge0. NorpsTRoM. 

Westville—The International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Stablemen, and Helpers 
have had good collective bargaining relations 
with employers for one year. Union agreement 
has been secured with provisions for hours, 
wages and working conditions. Employment 
has increased among hod carriers and common 
laborers and their wages have increased from 
40 cents to 50 cents an hour. This increase was 
obtained after an eight months strike. I am 
cooperating with Mr. Steube, organizer, of 
Danville, to settle a strike of the electrical 
workers in that locality. I have just organized 
a painters and paperhangers and decorators 
union for Westville, Georgetown and vicinity.— 
WILLIAM RIPPON. 


INDIANA 


Fort Wayne—The washing and ironing ma- 
chine workers and the General Electric Com- 
pany have the best collective bargaining relations 
of all the groups that come under my observation. 
In each case it has taken probably 12 to 18 months 
to effect these agreements. In the plant of the 
General Electric Company they have taken on 
additional workers, and this also applies to the 
washing and ironing machine industry in this 
city. Just recently there has been considerable 
pick-up in the building trades. There has been 
a 12% per cent increase in the pay of workers 
of the washing and ironing machine industry and 
a general increase at the General Electric plants 
with quite a few individual raises and adjust- 
ments of rates to a higher level. The Fort 
Wayne Union Label League as well as the Allied 
Printing Trades Council are undertaking some 
educational work in the community. There is 
a strike on at the Poinsatte Auto Co. between the 
machinists and this firm over “recognition of the 
union and who shall be the collective bargaining 
agency” for the employees. The strike has been 
in effect now for four weeks but there are some 
prospects of settlement in the near future— 
Cunt F. McDonatp. 

Fort Wayne—An intensive organizing cam- 
paign has been initiated for hotel and restaurant 
employees and bakery workers. Union label 
campaign also on. Following organizations 
have signed agreements with their employers: 
Branch No. 2 of the American Federation of 
Hosiery Workers, on March 5, 1935, with the 
General Hosiery Company; Amalgamated Street 
and Electric Railway Employees Union No. 682, 
with the Indiana Service Corporation on March 
18th for electric car operators, motor coach op- 
erators, shopmen and trackmen, the matter of 
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wages to be arbitrated within 60 days. A spe- 
cial effort is being made to enroll larger classes 
for the next winter session of the Federal Emer- 
gency Educational Program. The number of per- 
sons on relief is gradually decreasing due more to 
decrease in projects than to employment. City is 
making arrangements for additional projects. 
Employment is gradually increasing in local 
plants of General Electric Company. Hosiery 
mills are holding their own for this season of 
the year. Clothing and garment industries in- 
creasing production—CLarence O. VAN Horn. 

Fort Wayne—The Painters have the best 
agreement at the present time in this community. 
First they secured a mutual agreement and then 
an NRA area agreement with practically all 
features of the mutual agreement embodied in 
the area agreement. Employment has been in- 
creasing slowly, mostly in the manufacturing 
industries. We still have to contend with the 
chiseling employer who evades the payment of 
adequate wages because of the inadequate en- 
forcement of NRA law. As you know this will 
never be enforced until Labor is granted equal 
representation in code enforcement bodies. There 
is much reluctance on the part of the employer 
to sign agreements, perhaps hoping to be able 
to avoid such action until after the disposition 
of the NRA.—C. E. Lines. 

Kokomo—The International Iron Molders lo- 
cal union has the best collective bargaining rela- 
tions in the district. This international organiza- 
tion is divided into 15 districts. Each district 
sends representatives to a conference. Then 
delegates are chosen who meet with a committee 
of manufacturers and then questions on wages, 
etc., are settled. These relations have a 40-year 
standing. Employment has not been increasing. 
When workers are taken on they are about all 
former employees. Kingston Products are lay- 
ing off men. Other factories are just holding 
about even. The Reliance Manufacturing Com- 
pany employes 600 women and girls and 50 men. 
No wage increases have been reported any- 
where. Strike of pottery workers is still on. 
No settlement has been reached. The employ- 
ment of FERA labor is seriously injuring the 
work for building crafts, especially carpenters’ 
work, and this should be prohibited.—H. E. Vin- 
CENT. 

Lafayette—Most unions here had good collec- 
tive agreements with employers long before 
NRA, so this legislation did not make for many 
changes in this locality. Sheet Metal Workers 
have a class for instruction in laying out work. 
A recent decision here forced a packing company 
to pay $1,200 in back wages to be distributed 
among 40 men.—FRANK FOWLER. 
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Terre Haute—Building trades have shown 
more activity this spring than ever before. They 
are negotiating a wage increase with the possi- 
bility of an amicable adjustment. With federal 
aid night schools have been established and are 
well attended by young and old who manifest a 
keen interest in the classes.—JACOB JUNKER. 


IOWA 


Sioux City—Street car men, painters, carpen- 
ters and barbers have very good collective bar- 
gaining relations with employers. There has 
been an increase in employment in the building 
trades. Our city, however, depends largely on 
the packing industries, and they have laid off 
several thousand men. The Central Body has 
a label council meeting every Monday night 
and we have had very good results. The Cen- 
tral Body placed a picket on a show sponsored 
by a Junior Chamber of Commerce for about 
an hour. Their Committee promised to settle 
the matter with us if we called off the picket. 
This was done and the matter adjusted.—L. E. 
GaRNETT. 


KENTUCKY 


Hardy—There are about 110 coal miners on 
strike at Naugatuck, W. Va. Coal operators 
have never installed mine scales, refused to do 
so, and withdrew from the Coal Operators As- 
sociation. The U. M. W. of A. and laundry 
workers have best working agreements in this 
vicinity —F, C. OwEns. 


MAINE 


Waterville—Wyandotte Woolen Workers Un- 
ion No, 1802 has had collective bargaining re- 
lations for 18 months. Employment has in- 
creased slightly in the textile industry. Union 
activity has increased since the general textile 
strike. Men who had been discriminated against 
because of union activities were put back to work. 
—R. E. Daccetr. 

Woodland—The Paper Makers Local Union 
No. 146 have had a union agreement with the 
St. Croix Paper Company for 27 years. Em- 
ployment has increased about 15 per cent since 
the first of February. The paper mill has taken 
on over 50 men for repair work. The match 
mill has taken on another night shift of 15 men. 
Our agreement runs till May 15, when we hope 
to make a new agreement and secure a 10 per 
cent increase in wages.—FRrANK D, JOHNSON. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Marlborough—Carpenters have best collective 
bargaining relations in this community. They 
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have always been granted their demands when 
the Union deemed it was necessary to inaugurate 
any changes in wages, hours or working condi- 
tions, and they were always granted without 
protest. The shoe industry is expanding its 
forces as orders are coming in for immediate 
delivery. Our educational work in the schools 
has been normal with no unusual changes or 
pay cuts for teachers. We have had no strikes 
here. There was some trouble at the shoe shops 
when two organizations of shoe workers sought 
to be the dominating factor in the shops.—JoHN 
T. Tucker. 

South Hadley—Truck drivers strike now on 
in Massachusetts and Connecticut. Holyoke driv- 
ers returned to work today with understanding 
that conferences would continue. Pocketbook 
workers still on strike in Holyoke. Central La- 
bor Union is making effort to adjust the situa- 
tion. Paper makers have been outstanding in 
collective bargaining relations. For over 20 
years union committees have met with employ- 
ers to adjust wages and working conditions. 
Building trades are very slow in picking up. Also 
textile industry has reduced work to two shifts of 
six hours each, with the same hourly pay. Paper 
makers have increased employment over last 
year. No special educational projects under way 
aside from having speakers at union meetings. 
—MIcHAEL J. McLain. 


MICHIGAN 


Grand Rapids—Typographical Union here re- 
cently celebrated its seventy-fifth anniversary. 
This union has splendid agreement which pro- 
vides for yearly conferences for settlement of 
wage matters and work conditions. Carpenters 
also have good agreement with local factory. 
Employment is rather “spotty,” with metal trades 
doing better than others because of auto acces- 
sories. Furniture industry has increased em- 
ployment since last year. Typographical Un- 
ion reports that increase of $2 per week went 
into effect for members on April 1; carpenters 
local also reports increase from 45 and 50 to 55 
cents an hour—this will apply to members em- 
ployed by a store equipment company with which 
the union has agreement. Organized Labor 


succeeded in electing the undersigned, a mem- - 


ber of the Molders Union, to the Board of Edu- 
cation by a 2,000 majority. This victory gives 
Labor two members on the Board.—Epwarp A. 
Kosten. 


MINNESOTA 


Red Wing—Brewery Workers Union No. 174, 
Leather Workers Union No. 32 and Rubber 
Workers Union No. 19240 have very good col- 


lective bargaining relations with employers. Tan- 
neries and tire factories are taking on workers. 
Educational classes are being held for workers 
with courses on public speaking, parliamentary 
law and dramatics.—AxeEL V. ANDERSON. 


MISSISSIPPI 


Vicksburg—Theatrical Workers have union 
shop agreement with every theater within our 
jurisdiction, with salary and general working 
conditions better than average. Employment in 
the building trades has increased and in the 
theatrical line it has doubled in the last 12 
months. Central Labor Union charter was in- 
stalled in April. I have perfected a local or- 
ganization of butchers and installed their char- 
ter for them on April 17.—Sam J. NELSON. 


MISSOURI 


St. Joseph—Brewery workers organization here 
formed in 1893 and still maintaining union agree- 
ment. When union men are not available per- 
mit cards are issued by the business representa- 
tive of the union. All work in and around brew- 
eries must be done by union men and materials 
used must bear labels if obtainable. Central La- 
bor Union has educational committee at work. 
Government also is conducting workers classes. 
—Davp E. PAInter. 

Springfield — Amalgamated Association of 
Street and Electric Railway Employees, Division 
691, has had continuous collective bargaining 
relations with company for 20 years. The ex- 
cellent arbitration clause of the contract is one 
of its outstanding features. General employ- 
ment has not materially increased. Building 
trades and retail clerks taking on a few addi- 
tional workers. Unions have no educational 
projects under way. The FERA, however, has 
been conducting night classes. Garment work- 
ers report some progress in organizing local 
plants. Trial injunction to prevent culinary 
workers from picketing to be held in next term 
of court—J. R. ANDREWS. 


MONTANA 


Lewiston—Some locals have taken in new mem- 
bers, carpenters, painters, bricklayers and plas- 
terers, The NRA has not benefitted labor in this 
locality. Prices of food-stuffs have increased, 
wages have not advanced, and in fact some of 
the merchants who display the Blue Eagle want 
workers to work for almost nothing. If work- 
ers ask for an increase in pay they are told that 
other workers will do their work for less.—C. L. 
Van Horn. 
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NEBRASKA 


Grand Island—Moving picture operators have 
best collective bargaining relations which they 
have established over a three-year period. Busi- 
ness in general seems to be moving ahead, and 
there is a marked improvement in employment 
among building trades. A bill to provide a 
minimum wage scale of 50 cents per hour for 
common labor recently passed both Houses of 
the Legislature and is now awaiting the Gov- 
ernor’s signature.—C. K. Henry. 

Lincoln—Mostly all building trades and allied 
printing trades have been building up collective 
bargaining relations for a number of years. We 
have a large number of labor bills on general 
file in the Legislature and have passed quite a 
number in the Senate and have reasons to be- 
lieve we will pass them in the House. There is 
much labor legislation yet to be passed. Neither 
employment nor wages have increased.—BritT 
Pryor. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Manchester—A marginal drain project spon- 
sored by the Manchester Water Works Depart- 
ment was approved today by the ERA. One 
hundred forty-two workers will be employed, 
furnished by the relief administration, 25 en- 
rolled by the Water Works Department. The 
decision of the Regional Labor Board in the 
case between the United Brotherhood of Car- 
penters and Joiners and the Batchelder-Worces- 
ter Company was that Local 1411 was the chosen 
representative of a majority of the workers and 
that this fact was known to the Company and, 
as the organization had previously negotiated 
with them, had been recognized from time to 
time; that on January 9th, the Company evaded 
its obligations to bargain with its employees 
through representatives of their own choosing 
and attempted to bargain for a wage scale di- 
rectly with individual employees demanding yes 
and no answers, and by conferring with their 
employees in groups of three and demanding 
their decisions on the acceptance of a wage re- 
duction, without giving them opportunity to con- 
sult their bargaining agency, violated Section 
7a of the NIRA. The Board directed the Com- 
pany to reinstate to their former positions the 
employees who had been on strike; to make a 
list of employees who have not been replaced 
and whom the Company cannot reinstate be- 
cause of business conditions, and offer them rein- 
statement in accordance with such list as rapidly 
as increased production permits; to pay the rate 
of wages prevailing at the time of the Com- 
pany’s violation of Section 7a until the time when 
the union negotiates a satisfactory agreement, 
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and that if the Company has not notified the 
Board in writing within 10 days from the date 
(April 18) of these findings that it will comply 
with these rec dations, the entire record 
of the case shall be transferred to the National 
Labor Relations Board for appropriate action.— 
Henry J. PIcHetre. 

Manchester—Building trades have better out- 
look with prospects of several projects, including 
addition to high school. Retail clerks are meet- 
ing twice a month and expect to send for charter 
soon. According to official reports there are 
2,900 persons on relief rolls. Federal Housing 
Act does not seem to have provided much addi- 
tional work. We expect that the Legislature will 
pass bill on unemployment insurance with some 
minor changes. Central Labor Union conducted 
educational meeting under direction of Harry 
Russell. Subject was clearly defined and thor- 





oughly discussed. New superintendent in city 
building department insists men to be employed 
shall carry union cards,—JOsEPH LAVALLE. 


NEW JERSEY 


Plainfield—Machinists have had collective bar- 
gaining relations with employers for 15 years. 
Their agreement calls for employment of only 
members, and their wages are 15 cents per hour 
higher than the rest of this section. They have 
a five-day week of 40 hours. All grievances are 
arbitrated and a conference is held every six 
months for adjustments. Our educational pro- 
gram consists of open meetings where literature 
is distributed and personal visits of members of 
the Central Labor Union to unions. The Inter- 
national Ladies Garment Workers are conducting 
classes for workers. Strikes of Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers and International Ladies Gar- 
ment Workers Unions have been successfully 
terminated and all points claimed by the unions 
have been attained. They are the most thor- 
oughly organized units in this territory —EDWarRD 
V. Woon. 

Secaucus—Garment workers have best collec- 
tive bargaining relations in this community. 
Unemployment is increasing in all trades except 
garment. Central Labor Union is holding edu- 
cational classes through visits to local unions. 
I have been successful in my efforts to interest 
newspaper writers in afhiliating with the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor. Glaziers recently 
signed agreement with employers for five-day 
week, $1.40 per hour, the agreement to be in 
effect for one year. Special efforts are being 
made to have all local unions in Hudson County 
affiliate with Central Body and State Federation 
of Labor. Also, all locals have been requested 
to attend Labor College at Rutgers Institute, 
sponsored by the Educational Committee of the 
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Household Borrowers 


are “Going Concerns” 


Small loan borrowers have the resources and 
ability to keep themselves solvent, table shows 





AVERAGE ANNUAL INCOME 
PER BORROWER FROM HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 
CORPORATION BY STATES 


STATE 1933 1934 1935* 


$1,670 $1,770 $1,798 
1,963 2,024 2,077 
1,553 1,570 1,609 
1,993 2,031 2,043 
1,662 1,709 1,709 
2,075 2,114 2,115 
1,761 1,686 1,747 
2,027 1,988 2,001 
New Jersey 2,248 2,224 2,197 
New York 2,288 2,295 2,231 
2,171 2,095 2,066 
2,055 1,976 1,922 
1,654 1,469 1,471 


$1,993 $1,985 $1,975 





























*Months, January and February 


Charges that small-loan borrowers are close to the borderline of 
charity and that the small loan itself is an ‘‘economic narcotic” are 
convincingly refuted in the above table published by the Household 
Finance Corporation. 
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"Tus table clearly shows that families that take 
advantage of Household’s widespread lending and economic-aid 
facilities have an average yearly income of about $2000. Our aver- 
age loan of about $180 with diminishing monthly interest, can be 
paid back, over a long term, in monthly payments that do not 
exceed 10 per cent of the monthly income, As 80% of all loans are 
made for the purpose of paying up an assortment of overdue bills, 
the slight burden of repayment is as nothing compared with the 
insistent demands of a bevy of creditors. 

Household’s correspondence files also reveal the fact that in hun- 
dreds of cases the Budget Charts, Money Management Instructions 
and Scientific ‘““Buymanship Booklets’’ available to small loan bor- 
rowers stretch the purchasing value of the family’s dollar 20 per 
cent. Thus many families actually save the monthly installments 
of principal and interest on their small loans by shopping more 
judiciously. 

The economist, statesman, financier, employer, or employee who 
is interested in the subject of small loans will find the publica- 
tions of Household Finance Corporation to be of real interest. For 
the true facts and complete information about small loans, write: 
“Send me your pamphlets” mentioning your special interests. 


HOUSEHOLD 


FINANCE CORPORATION 


And Subsidiaries 


“Your Doctor of Family Finances” 


919 Ne. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


& 
(Reprints of this series of advertisements will be mailed on request to our Division of Research.) 
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Central Body. Locals established over a num- 
ber of years benefited little from the NRA—it 
was the newly organized unions that profited 
most by Section 7a. We have been successful in 
having an anti-injunction bill passed by the As- 
sembly and prospects look favorable for Senate 
approval.—RoserT R. DoyYLe. 


NEW YORK 


New York City—Silk workers are unemployed 
to a great extent throughout the year. The need 
for a shorter work week is very apparent in this 
industry. Slack periods are quite frequent and 
every slack period means the stoppage of the 
second shift, thereby endangering wage rates 
which are low at best. Wage rates have been 
considerably reduced in the past 10 months be- 
cause of lack of enforcement of the wage differ- 
ential clause of the silk textile code and the over- 
lapping of the textile codes generally. Rayon, 
which is manufactured by both cotton and silk 
manufacturers, is a decided obstacle in the path 
of progress in securing and maintaining a decent 
wage rate for silk workers. Wage rates prevail- 
ing at the adoption of code: Weaving, Paterson, 
N, J., to October, 1934, $2—100,000 picks weekly 
average of $21 to $24. Since October, 1934, $1.75 
—100,000 picks weekly average of $17 to $19. 
Weaving, New England States, to October, 1934, 


$1.90—100,000 picks weekly average of $21 to 


$24; (better system of operation, etc.). Since 
October, 1934, $1.65—100,000 picks weekly aver- 
age of $17 to $19. Weaving, Pennsylvania, to 
October, 1934, $1.35 to $1.80—100,000 picks week- 
ly average of $13 to $21. Since October, 1934, 
$1.50—100,000 picks weekly average of $13 to 
$17. All other crafts reduced in like proportion. 

There is a constant effort on the part of em- 
ployers to increase the machine load in spite of 
the President’s order that machine loads be 
frozen. Silk workers are ready to fight if Wi- 
nant Board’s recommendations do not materially 
better conditions —FRANK SCHWEITZER. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Charlotte—Machinists and plumbers have 
very good collective bargaining relations with 
employers of years standing. Machinists re- 
ceived an increase in wages through the union. 
Classes are being held twice a week at the Cen- 
tral Labor Union Hall on how to conduct a 
meeting and how to argue a motion. We are 
trying to obtain a set scale of wages for all 
North Carolina state highway workers. Work- 
ers at the Shelby mill are now on strike —G. J. 
KENDALL, 

The Charlotte Central Labor Union and all 
affiliated unions answered the call of “Save Our 
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Schools,” and voted 100 per cent in a city-wide 
school supplement election to raise our teachers’ 
salaries, to add the ninth month to our eight 
months school term, to add the twelfth grade to 
our eleven grade schools, and to reopen our in- 
dustrial arts shops. 

Organization work is progressing by leaps and 
bounds. The Bookbinders Union No. 52 has been 
organized and affiliated with the Charlotte Cen- 
tral Labor Union as have the Hosiery Work- 
ers Union No. 107. All unions are putting on a 
membership drive, The retail clerks of the A 
and P Tea Company and D. Penders Stores are 
being worked as are the meat cutters. The gaso- 
line service station attendants are just about 
ready to send for their charter. It is a question 
now of a few more names on the list and the 
collection of the usual fees. 

There is a Union Label campaign under full 
swing and if a member of organized labor reads, 
smokes, chews, wears, eats or drinks anything 
that does not bear the Union Label that mem- 
ber is considered an outcast. 

The Charlotte Central Labor Union is the 
only other Central Labor Union in the state of 
North Carolina that boasts of having a Teach- 
ers Union affiliated with it. Asheville is the 
other. There should be a teachers organizing 
campaign started in North Carolina because that 
is one group of workers that is under-paid, 
under-fed and under-clothed. North Carolina 
ranks second to none in unfair treatment of pub- 
lic school education and public school teachers. 

Our Womens Label League is an up and com- 
ing organization. The ladies have the Union 
men on the run and are making something out 
of us, though it would appear from first sight 
a hopeless task. 

The Mecklenburg County Labor Voters League 
is in the thick of the city political situation and 
is interviewing and sending questionnaires to 
all of the candidates for city council and school 
commissioners and mayor. 

Workers education classes have not fared so 
well in Charlotte possibly from a lack of interest, 
or because of the many other matters that occupy 
the center of the stage at this time. At any rate, 
all Unionites are busy at something pertaining 
to the welfare and betterment of the working 
people and after all, we learn by doing.—C. S. 
Bocer. 

Durham—Workers of the Liggett-Myers To- 
bacco Co. have had good collective bargaining 
relations for two years. An agreement will be 
negotiated very soon. A few weeks ago work- 
ers received a five-cent per hour increase in 
wages. Workers’ classes are still being held. No 
strikes have been reported. We have 23 differ- 
ent locals in Durham. We have 10,000 members 
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in the union here now, and have the distinction 
of being the best organized city in the State of 
North Carolina. Our next state convention will 
be in this city. Business is somewhat on the 
upgrade at present—C. V. ParrisH. 

East Durham—Tobacco Workers Union No. 
176 secured a union agreement with a closed shop 
clause and 15 cents increase per hour in wages. 
I am making efforts to secure a union shop agree- 
ment for retail clerks and boot and shoe work- 
ers. The label committee of the Central Labor 
Union of Durham is making a series of talks 
on the importance of buying products with the 
union label—W. M. Barsee. 

High Point—Local U. B. C. and J. of A. No. 
1021 of furniture workers have had successful 
collective bargaining relations with manage- 
ment of two factories for the past 12 months, al- 
though no union agreement exists. There has not 
been any noticeable increase of employment; 
rather many plants have gone back to part time 
operations in the past few weeks. A strike is 
being waged in a small upholstering plant here 
in which about 40 men are involved. We hope 
to settle it soon. I have spoken at meetings 
which have been held in North Wilkesboro, Le- 
noir and High Point.—E. A. Ruppock. 

Winston-Salem—Agreements negotiated by 
workers with the Brown-Williamson Tobacco 
Company and Journal-Sentinel Publishing Com- 
pany contain provisions for a closed shop and 
workers representation on all matters pertain- 
ing to workers’ problems. Construction industry 
has shown the greatest gains in employment since 
1928. Textile mills shut down, forcing 350 un- 
ion workers on relief rolls. Painters have re- 
ceived a wage increase recently. We are co- 
operating with parent-teacher association to Vote 
tax supplement to raise school standards which 
will raise teachers’ salaries and give more edv- 
cational advantages.—G. V. KiTE. 

The Typographical Union which was organ- 
ized in 1906, has best collective bargaining rela- 
tions. They have secured a 40-hour week with 
time and one-half for overtime for the week and 
also time and one-half for overtime in any one 
eight-hour day. They also have a very good rate 
per hour. Increase in employment has been no- 
ticed in the building trades. The State Federa- 
tion of Labor in spite of many obstacles is having 
some success with legislative program. The 
barbers obtained the passage of a bill in the 
House which is now before the Senate regulating 
the hours and holidays in Winston-Salem. A 
similar law has already been enacted at the ses- 
sion of the general assembly of Asheville, and 
one has been introduced in Raleigh—W. G. 
HoFFMAN. 
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OHIO 


Crooksville—Potters Local Union No. 66 has 
a union shop agreement obtained during the 
past year after continued activity since organi- 
zation in 1903. An 8% per cent increase in 
wages was also secured. Both the agreements 
of the operative potters and miners provide 
machinery for settling all grievances without re- 
sort to force. Central Body and local unions are 
urging workers to organize and are stressing the 
worth and purpose of the shop card and union 
label. Central Body went on record favoring 
the legislative program of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor. We had delegates in attend- 
ance at recent legislative conference of the Ohio 
Federation of Labor. Negotiations for an agree- 
ment are still under way between Stoneware 
Potters Local Union No. 134 and manufacturers, 
Federal authorities reduced wages on FERA 
labor in Perry County to 45 cents per hour. Cen- 
tral Body representative met with county di- 
rector to protest such action.—JAMes M. WHITE. 

Hamilton—Plumbers enjoy ideal working con- 
ditions obtained through an agreement, which 
abolishes the apprentice system for the plumbers 
and has strict regulation for helpers of steam- 
fitters, a six-hour working day, five-day week, 
abolition of the “job panhandling evil,” and sev- 
eral other improvements. The most part of 
these conditions have been secured in the past 
four years. Members of the plumbers union 
consider wages secondary to working conditions. 
employment is increasing materially in the build- 
ing industry with a bright outlook for this in- 
dustry for the immediate future. It is the opin- 
ion of the writer that if it were not for our 
legislative agent, Brother A. T. Donnely, or- 
ganized labor in this state would have few legis- 
lative accomplishments to its credit.—C. L. Hosea. 

New Philadelphia—The workers of The 
Hardesty Stear and Acid Company secured an 
increase in wages from 1 to 4 cents an hour. 
Workers of the Belmont Stamping and Enamel- 
ing plant went on strike April i0th. We hope 
this strike will be settled soon—Ww. McIntosu. 

Newark—Stove Mounters Local Union No. 16 
has best collective bargaining relations which 
took two years to build up. The best provisions 
in the agreement are union shop, guaranteed 
rates of pay and overtime pay. There has been 
an increase in employment in the manufacture of 
stoves, golf clubs and golf balls. Where we 
have been successful in securing an agreement 
for bartenders, cooks and waiters, their wages 
have been increased. A workers’ education class 
has been conducted throughout the winter. 
Workers showed great enthusiasm for the classes 
and they were very beneficial to those who par- 
ticipated. We obtained the passage of several 
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city ordinances which were helpful to bar- 
tenders, painters and electricians—Epcar E. 
BAKER. 

Springfield—At this writing there is little pros- 
pect of the General Assembly enacting any ma- 
jor labor legislation. Adjournment will take 
place about May 17, with the expectation of a 
special session this fall. Important labor meas- 
ures being held up are creation of additional 
boards of claims under the Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Law, defining and interpreting the word 
“injury” in the same law, and providing a min- 
imum amount to be paid weekly for permanent 
partial disabilities, total disabilities and death 
claims; unemployment and social security in- 
surance; labor’s anti-injunction bill, and re-en- 
acting the Ohio Recovery Act. 

Labor has been successful in limiting the 
amount of prison printing, which was becoming 
a menace. A drive is being made to get an old 
age pension appropriation of $7,500,000 for the 
last six months and $15,000,000 for the year 1936. 

Organizing work continues. A lodge of the 
Order of Railway Conductors has been organ- 
ized and the Brotherhood of Railway Trainmen 
will soon establish 2 new local. Local unions 


are constantly adding to their membership. The 

Federation of Teachers expects to restore salary 

cuts by the beginning of the next school year. 
Unorganized workers have obtained the great- 


est benefit under the New Deal. Their wages 
have been increased and their hours shortened. 
Wage rates in Springfield prior to codes in some 
instances were as low as 10 cents per hour. 
These rates are now 30 to 40 cents per hour. 
Shorter work week has returned many skilled 
workers to employment, but on the whole has not 
increased wages. These workers have improved 
conditions through contractural relations with 
employers. 

Union study groups will be largely abandoned 
during the summer months. An Adult Educa- 
tion Council, city-wide in character, is now in 
process of being established. Labor is repre- 
sented on the council.—C. W. RIcH. 

Toledo—Several crafts have wonderful rela- 
tions with their employers and this has been ac- 
complished after years of effort and patience. 
Employment is on a decline but not to a notice- 
able extent. The Glass Workers Union secured 
a 10 cents per hour wage increase from the 
Libby-Owens Glass Company. An educational 
program sponsored by the Central Labor Union 
has been initiated with the cooperation of the 
FERA. We are trying to secure enactment of 
old age pension and unemployment insurance 
legislation—D. S. Upcnurcn. 

Youngstown—Electricians Union No. 64 ne- 
gotiated an agreement with their employers after 
seven years of effort. Outstanding provisions 
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are a wage scale of $1.35 per hour, six-hour day, 
and union shop. Besides these provisions the 
men must report once a week at the business 
agent’s office. Employment has increased in 
some departments of the larger steel plants. The 
Youngstown Sheet and Tube Co. has displaced 
about 400 men. About 75 workers of the Steiner 
Packing Company received 5 to 10 per cent 
increase in wages. Eight meat markets in- 
creased the wages of their employees from $3 
to $5 per week. Truck drivers have also re- 
ceived wage increases. A convention of union 
labor delegates met at Columbus, Ohio, in April. 
More than 250 delegates were present. The 
following legislation was dicussed and endorsed 
at the meeting: Women’s 40-Hour Bill, Teachers 
Tenure Bill, Unemployment Insurance Bill. Meat 
cutters strike at two markets is entering third 
week.—Ep. W. MIL-er. 

Wadsworth—Employment seems to be at a 
standstill, but one of the companies here is ex- 
pected to increase its force considerably by April 
20th. A meeting has been arranged for all 
unions in city in effort to stimulate interest in 
organization. A difficulty arose with a match 
company here when the company discharged a 
couple of men. Three-fourths of the employees 
quit and in about five minutes the matter was 
adjusted.—C. M. SHOTWELL. 


OKLAHOMA 


Oklahoma City—Labor has been most active 
in support of the Wagner bill. We are also 
holding education classes in most of the locals 
in this city. Amalgamated Meat Cutters have 
same agreement as entered into in 1933. There 
is no improvement in employment situation here. 
No reports of wage increases.—JESssE PALMER. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Allentown— The Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers have negotiated a union agreement 
for a period of two years. The International 
Ladies Garment Workers agreement was nego- 
tiated for a period of one and one-half years. 
Another organization with union agreement in 
this locality is the moving picture operators 
union. A number of workers have been hired 
at the Mack Truck Company. In the silk in- 
dustry the mills are closing up and are throw- 
ing hundreds of workers in the streets without 
jobs. Salaries of workers who still continue 
employed in the silk mills have been reduced. 
Classes for workers are held twice a week under 
the S. E. R. A., but they are poorly attended by 
the workers. Workers of two silk mills in 
Lehighton are out on strike now. In one plant 
the employer reduced the workers’ wages 25 per 
cent and in the other plant 10 per cent. A large 
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mass meeting and parade is scheduled for May 
24th with all local unions participating. Work- 
ers are active in support of Wagner Labor Dis- 
putes bill and 30-hour week bill. Various labor 
bills are in the hands of committees but we do 
not anticipate favorable action SAMUEL MACRI. 
Du Bois—The stationary firemen and engi- 
neers are working eight hours a day, seven days 
a week. Since the B. & O. took over the B. R. 
& P. one of two watchmen was discharged. 
Now the B. & O. works this one watchman 10 
hours a night or 70 hours per week. That is 
the B. & O. NRA.—James MALLoy. 
Easton—Theatrical Stage Employees have an 
excellent agreement, the outstanding provision 
being the 30-hour week. This organization has 
had union shop over 24 years. Employment 
increasing in cement and decreasing in silk. 
Have held preliminary meetings with Edison 
Portland workers. Application for federal char- 
ter has been made by Org. Bader who conducted 
general mass meeting. Decreases in building 
trades FERA work, from $1.20 to 75 cents an 
hour. Central Labor Union has been granted 
extension on their workers educational project. 
Forced legislation by Northampton County 
(Easton) assemblymen for investigation of 
placement bureau methods.—S. A. SEIFERT. 
Hollsopple—Drivers Local Union No. 110 


negotiated an agreement with the Purtawney 
Beef and Provision Company with the check- 
off provision, union shop and a 15 per cent in- 
crease in wages. All crafts are making renewed 


efforts to increase membership. I organized re- 
cently a local union of journeymen barbers in 
indiana, Pa., and three local unions of common 
laborers in Indiana County. Through the New 
Deal workers have achieved the right to organ- 
ize, shorter hours and increased wages. Work- 
ers are very much interested in the Wagner 
Labor Disputes bill and the Thirty-Hour Week 
bill. We have a strike of laundry workers here 
and no settlement has yet been reached. I have 
sent for a state mediator to help settle the strike. 
—Eart Marois. 

Jeannette—Laundry Workers Local has union 
shop agreement which was entered into last 
year and renewed for 1935 with few changes. 
Employment is on the increase in most industries 
in this locality. Only wage increase reported 
was for the flat glass workers of the American 
Window House Glass Company. A union of 
these workers was recently formed and is re- 
ported to be operating in a successful manner. 
The Central Trades Council is carrying on an 
extensive campaign to promote sale of union 
made goods. There is already a marked in- 
crease in the demand for union made products. 
Organization Committee of the Central Trades 
Council recently installed Local Union of Team- 
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sters and Chauffeurs, at Irwin, Pa. Bartenders 
local was also organized by this committee. 
Under the circumstances the union situation in 
Jeannette is very good.—ALFrep A. Ernst. 

Lewistown—Local 18779 of the American 
Federation of Labor secured an agreement for 
a union with check-off of dues. Employment 
has not increased in this locality. It is more or 
less stationary. An agreement is being nego- 
tiated by the Textile Workers with the Viscose 
Co. covering a period of a year.—WiLLIAM H. 
ALLISON. 

Williamsport—Typographical Union has an 
agreement with daily newspapers, morning and 
afternoon editions. It took many years to build 
up relationship with employers. The agreement 
has conference provisions on all questions. Em- 
ployment is slowly increasing in woodworking. 
We are kept rather busy with the present bad 
set-up at Harrisburg in our legislative halls. 
We have made our protest on several measures 
and feel that we have accomplished much.— 
S. H. ALTer. 

York—A general organization drive is on for 
all industries by York Federation of Trade 
Unions. Prominent speakers fromelabor move- 
ment are assisting. Less skilled workers who 
received $5 and $6 per week profiited by NRA 
codes. Courses in parliamentary law, social 
legislation and labor history will be conducted 
for workers during summer months.—HErRMAN 
STEIN. 


RHODE ISLAND 


Central Falls—Employment is decreasing, par- 
ticularly in the cotton industry. Mills are closing 
protesting processing tax and Japanese imports. 
A 7 per cent wage increase was given employees 
of the Ames Worsted Company of South Bridge, 
Mass. We are trying to arouse interest in 
schools for women workers which will be 
conducted during summer months.—WILLIAM 
BELANGER. 

Cranston—Teamsters and Chauffeurs Local 
No. 256 signed agreement early this year which 
provides for union shop, 10 per cent increase in 
wages, two weeks vacation with pay and time 
and one-half for overtime on week days and 
holidays. A slight increase in employment in 
building trades with a fall off in the textile 
industry. An amendment to chapter 1752 of the 
Public Laws providing for prevailing rate of 
pay on all public works, passed the Legislature 
and was signed by the Governor. An old age 
pension law was also passed and signed by the 
Governor. We were successful in placing 
A. F. of L. union firemen and engineers on the 
job in a large department store after efforts had 
been made to put members of outlaw Public 
Utilities Union on this work. At the present time 
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I am trying to organize ushers, door tenders and 
cashiers in theaters here.—Roperick McGarry. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Gaffney—Locals 1804 and 1896, United Textile 
Workers, have some minor agreements built up 
over a two-year period. Notice of stretch-out 
being introduced caused strike vote to be taken 
by Local 1804. Local unemployment relief has 
been suspended we believe for the purpose of 
having employees think they will get no relief 
if they strike in protest of stretch-out.—T. E. 
PERKINS, 

Spartanburg—We are planning to start night 
classes for workers of all nearby mills. I be- 
lieve this will benefit them greatly. Workers of 
one of the mills have been on strike for the last 
two months and we are helping them all we 
can. There is a campaign on by the manage- 
ment of mills to keep the workers from joining 
unions. With the help of Section 7 (a) we 
expect to build up a strong organization, how- 
ever.—E, P. Berry. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Sioux Falls—Brick and stone masons received 
an increase of 20 cents an hour, which went into 
effect on April 1. Electrical workers also re- 
ceived an increase of 15 cents per hour. There 
is some pick up in building work. Twenty-nine 
employees of the local packing house were 
ordered returned to work by the Regional Labor 
Board when it was found they had been dis- 
charged because of union activities during a 
strike.—NELS OLE. 

Watertown—We have not had any material 
increase in employment in any industry. How- 
ever, the number of persons on relief rolls will 
be decreased as a result of re-employment pro- 
jects in county and towns consisting of highway 
construction, street and bridge work. There are 
a number of men and women who are joining 
the local federal union and have entered into 
working agreements in their respective trades.— 
A. T. GILBERTSON. 


TENNESSEE 


Chattanooga—It is very difficult in the South 
to get employers to sign agreements with em- 
ployees as they will not meet with a union com- 
mittee. In many instances the manufacturers 
close down their shops in order to starve the 
workers into submission and after closing down 
for several weeks they will change the workers 
around and give them different jobs. After a 
conference between officials of the Dyersburg 
Cotton Product, Inc., and Local Union No. 2076, 
U. T. W. A., at the courthouse in Dyersburg, 
an agreement was signed satisfactory to both 


parties. Under this written agreement the mill 
agrees not to hire any new emplayees or out- 
siders until all strikers are re-employed and 
agreed to receive employee representatives in 
weekly conferences where labor relationships 
would be discussed and wherever possible ad- 
justment will be made. A local Dyersburg arbi- 
tration board was set up to hear and endeavor 
to settle any differences that might arise in the 
future. The National Market Company has been 
checked in an appeal to courts to prevent picket- 
ing by members of Local 600, Meatcutters, 
which it branded “unfair.” The officials 
of the Local Union complained that the officials 
of the company had broken a signed contract 
with the union and when subsequent negotiations 
with the management failed, the firm was de- 
clared unfair and pickets placed in the vicinity 
of the market. The company went into court 
seeking injunction against resultant publicity 
but Chancellor Foust ruled the union had the 
right to “lawfully and peacefully picket” the 
chain market. The Chattanooga Union Label 
League, organized less than two months ago, is 
increasing the interest of local trade unionists 
in union-labeled commodities, and bids fair to 
become one of the most effective units of the 
movement in Chattanooga.—C. D. Puckett. 

Jackson—Ineffective enforcement of NRA, in 
particular Section 7a, has hampered union 
work. We have placed about 65 carpenters at 
Pickwick Dam and Muscle Shoals, and they are 
still in need of men. They are required to stand 
a very rigid examination and we have furnished 
as many as could meet the requirements.—W. I. 
CARRINGTON. 

Johnson City—The Typographical Union and 
Pressmen’s Union have the best collective bar- 
gaining relations which have been built up for 
a period of 15 years. They are now working 
on new contracts which are to take effect June 
1st. Employment in rayon factories is falling 
off. There is, however, a considerable pick up 
in the building trades. The Bemberg-North 
American Rayon Corporation gave a 10 per cent 
raise to their hourly employees on their base 
pay. The Sells Lumber Manufacturing Com- 
pany cut the wages of their employees 55 cents 
per day following the withdrawal of the suit 
involving the lumber code.—D. C. Lona. 


TEXAS 


Fort Worth—Relief rolls in Fort Worth and 
Tarrant County were reduced during March by 
removal of 2,034 persons from the lists. Farm 
labor continues to be poorly paid. There is, 
however, a noticeable disposition on the part 
of employers in all lines to put more workers 
on jobs and a more receptive response to public 
sentiment in favor of better wages. Relief rolls 
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have been heaviest of any in Texas. Building 
trades unions in Fort Worth are holding up well. 
The writer organized a local union of Slate, 
Tile and Composition Roofers which is increas- 
ing in membership; also a local union of Hod 
Carriers and Mortar Mixers. A new 100 per 
cent union operated bakery is making inroads 
in the business of other Fort Worth bakeries, 
all of which are either trust dominated or 
owned. Culinary workers who started 16 months 
ago with five card houses now have cards in 
about 65 establishments due to the activities of 
Secretary Fred Fisher and militant support from 
union printing trades workers. Barbers face 
bitter competition from cut price shops but the 
better class trade goes to union shops. Railroad 
shopcrafts unions are coming back to their 
former positions occupied prior to the 1922 lock- 
out. Some crafts in Fort Worth shops are now 
unionized almost 100 per cent. Local union of 
bookbinders has secured a new contract and in 
recent weeks all members have been employed. 
An effort has been made to organize tailors 
and bushelers. Electrical workers have signed 
agreements with numerous nonunion shops and 
have made great gains in the last two years. 
Garment workers union continues to fight a 
never-say-die battle. There is prospect of con- 
siderable work for Maintenance of Way em- 
ployees on divisions out of Fort Worth. Lathers, 
plasterers and sheet metal workers local unions 
are still functioning but getting little work. An 
aggressive organizing campaign is expected 
among oil field and refinery workers as a result 
of the agreement signed with the Sinclair Refin- 
ing Company. Musicians and plumbers have 
found additional employment. Conditions in the 
printing industry have shown a substantial im- 
provement and linotypers are in demand. Or- 
ganization of teachers in Dallas public schools 
under the American Federation of Teachers 
may be extended to Fort Worth. Few of the 
workers at the local textile mill receive enough 
pay to spare the few dollars for initiation fees. 
Employment of beverage dispensers among big 
night clubs has increased. Although there have 
been no spectacular membership drives under 
the direction of the central labor body, there 
has been a decided strengthening of labor’s posi- 
tion in recent months. During the last year 
labor has been involved in no open conflicts, 
excepting with cotton garment factories, bakeries 
and a locally owned chain of food stores. These 
latter, 17 in number, locked out their union meat 
cutters. This action seemingly has brought dis- 
aster to them. Several of their markets are 
reported closed and others on the verge of 
folding up. There are 3,500 workers engaged 
in the meat packing industry and although not 
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much progress has been made in organizing 
them, they have been given substantial increases 
in pay, minimizing discontent. The conserva- 
tive policy of Fort Worth’s veteran labor leaders 
should result in great benefit to all labor.— 
C. W. Rocers. 

Texarkana—The railroad union, typographi- 
cal union and movie operators union have all 
very good contracts with employers. The elec- 
trical workers and building trades have the best 
union agreements, however. They have had 
them for a period from 10 to 25 years with 
limitation of hours, scales per hour, overtime 
of time an done-half and double time, holidays, 
and special provisions peculiar to the trade. A 
slight increase in employment has been noticed 
in building, lumber, garment and railroad work. 
The Workers’ Education Bureau has a teacher 
here with classes established at the Labor Tem- 
ple. A forum is held once a month under the 
direction of the teacher and the Bureau has 
furnished speakers. A library has been set up 
at the Labor Temple with trade magazines, 
newspapers, union and labor literature from 
everywhere and books furnished by the public 
library on economics pertaining to workers. 
Arkansas Workers Compensation Bill and Child 
Labor Bill were not passed by the Legislature. 
Liquor law passed in Arkansas Legislature and 


may help employment.—CHARLIE MAUNSELL. 
Wichita Falls—Electrical Workers Union now 

has signed contracts with every contractor in 

city at $1.00 per hour. Last fall they only had 


enough members to hold a charter. There is 
some increase in building work. Carpenters, 
painters, plumbers and electricians are about 75 
per cent employed—other building trades are 
not doing much. Our legislative program will 
be drafted at the State Federation convention 
next month. A new charter for the Cooks, 
Waiters, Waitresses and Dispensers was in- 
stalled April 15 and they had three signed con- 
tracts at Trades Council on April 19.—S. S. 
DisBRow. 


UTAH 


Ogden—Theatrical Workers Union, No. 358, 
has had satisfactory collective bargaining rela- 
tions with their employers for several years. 
All business of the local is transacted through its 
business agent. Employment has not increased 
in Ogden to any great extent. Some PWA 
work is about to start which will help but will 
not take care of the unemployed. There are as 
many persons on relief at present as at any time 
in the last three years. Painters negotiated a 
regional agreement under the Construction Code 
which calls for a 35-hour week and a 7-hour 
day.—T. E. Myers. 
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VERMONT 


Winooski—Employment in the woolen mills 
has decreased. Educational classes are being 
held in textile locals. The American FEpERA- 
TIONIST and the Textile Labor Banner are being 
used in these classe’. 

Between 80 and 90 employees of the Nantanna 
Woolen Company, Inc., of Northfield, Vt., re- 
fused to go to work on April 16, and planned 
to picket the mill. This number takes in ap- 
proximately 98 per cent of the workers employed 
by the company. The reasons given by the 
workers was that the company owed each em- 
ployee back pay ranging from $25.00 to $345.00 
each, and that the company had violated an 
agreement made last February to pay the back 
wages to the employees. 

In September 1934 the management of the 
Nantanna Woolen Company, of which Ralph 
A. Brennan is president, appeared before the 
Honorable Harland B. Howe in the United 
States District Court and filed a reorganiza- 
tion plan. Notices sent to the employees by 
Brennan stated that the judge had “tentatively 
approved this plan.” The plan was that the 


Northfield Spinning Company, Inc., would take 
care of the Nantanna Woolen Company obliga- 
tions to their employees. The proposal was that 


after the mill resumed operations, they would 
pay an amount equal to § per cent of the weekly 
payroll on the back wages after the sixth week 
and continue thereafter on the same basis. 

The company failed to carry out the plan and 
the workers have secured legal advice and the 
cooperation of the Textile Workers in the effort 
to have matter adjusted through Labor Depart- 
ment in Washington. The workers voted 100 
per cent not to return to work until they came to 
some definite agreement about the back wages 
due them.—Louis J. GumLMer. 


WASHINGTON 


Everett—Workers in the timber industry are 
on strike for 75 cents per hour and a six-hour 
day. About 2,000 men are organized. I assisted 
in the organization of a large number of logger 
workers at Sulton last week, a place about 25 
miles from here. Employment is on the increase 
in building industries. One of the largest jobs 
under way is a new pulp mill and the contractor 
is particularly fair to oragnized labor. Workers 
in the Loandview Pulp Mill have also signed 
agreement with the company. Building trades 
workers have been organized over 35 years and 
have been highly successful in maintaining 
friendly relations with building contractors.—H. 
G. WALTER. 

Kelso—Truck drivers, organized in 1933, have 
negotiated an agreement with code hours and 
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substantial increases in wages in all depart- 
ments. Retail clerks negotiated new agreement 
with increases in salaries from 5 per cent to 35 
per cent. This union was organized in 1934. 
Laundry and dry cleaners negotiated a new 
agreement in 1934 with an increase in wages. 
Culinary alliance, with 145 members, obtained 
renewal of old agreement for another year with 
good wages. Loggers and Sawmill Workers 
Union No. 18260 is making great progress 
under new setup with the U. B. of C. and J. 
The Northwest Conference met at Longview to 
decide presentation of agreements with a 75-cent 
wage minimum per hour for common labor and 
proprotionate increases for skilled help. The 
delegates to the conference unanimously approved 
the proposed agreement and formulated plans 
for concerted action throughout the industry. 
The veneer and plywood workers have presented 
similar agreements and it is presumed they will 
work in conjunction with the other crafts in the 
industry. Truck drivers and retail clerks have 
received increases in wages. Educational meet- 
ings are held every week with a measure of 
progress. Debate teams are selected for debate 
once every month. Women are more enthusi- 
astic than men due largely to the two women 
organizations. The operating engineers closed 
the Western Gas Company down last month for 
12 hours. I was able to settle agreeably a laun- 
dry strike which lasted one hour—A. G. Leacu. 

Port Angeles—Pulp, sulphite and paper mill 
workers have agreement, but are expecting oppo- 
sition when it comes up for renewal next month 
and increase in hourly pay is asked. There is 
no increase in employment. All logging is shut 
down and the paper mills are not taking on any 
more help.— W. F. Kixsy. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Charleston—Our legislature adjourned atter 
having passed one of the most constructive com- 
pensation laws that has been enacted anywhere 
in the United States. Organized labor was ac- 
tively behind this legislation. No wage in- 
crease reported, aside from one chemical plant 
where 150 men were given 3 cents an hour in- 
crease. United Mine Workers have outstanding 
agreement which covers all employers in and 
around mines and provides for checkoff system. 
It is being planned to have labor chautauquas in 
the most important towns in the state. Mass 
meetings for educational purposes are being held 
continuously throughout West Virginia.— 
THomas CAIRNS. 

Fairmont—Quarry workers in four plants have 
signed new agreement granting 10 and 15 per 
cent wage increases. Foundry employees from 
three local plants have been organized since my 
last report. Efforts are now being made to or- 
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ganize retail clerks and bakery workers. Only 
organized workers have been successful in re- 
ducing work week. Non-union workers work 
from 60 to 110 hours a week. Truck drivers 
work as long as 130 hours a week. Manufac- 
turers do everything possible to obtruct organi- 
zation work and close shops rather than permit 
unionization of workers. When this is not done 
work is often sent to other states to be completed. 
Workers on the B. & O. R. R. have best collective 
agreement in this community. Aluminum work- 
ers also have good relations with the Fairmont 
Aluminum Co. Trades and Labor Council is 
holding meetings regularly to educate workers 
in the value of organization and to urge them to 
buy union made goods.—H. A. ALLTop. 

Grand Town—Quarry Workers Local No. 253, 
at Brady, West Virginia, now are working under 
new agreement with an increase in wages from 
10 to 15 per cent over last year’s scale. Contract 
guarantees union shop. Efforts are being made 
to organize retail clerks and this work will soon 
be completed. Interest here is centered on Wag- 
ner Bill and 30-hour week proposal.—PatT MIn- 
GARELLE. 


WISCONSIN 


Kenosha—A one-day strike took place at the 
Union Dye Works. The workers obtained a 


small increase of 8 to 10 per cent, depending on 
the wages that had prevailed. Educational ac- 
tivities will be resumed in the summertime.— 
GitpertT E. FECHNER. 

Milwaukee—Meat Cutters Local No. 73 has 
signed agreement which provides for 48-hour 
week and for employment only of members of 


this union by the company. It took about six 
months to bring about this relationship. Wage 
increases ranging from 10 to 25 per cent have 
been secured for union workers in sausage plant. 
I have held meetings regularly with officers of 
newly formed local unions. We have made great 
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progress with Local 240, Waukegan, IIl., which 
I organized about six months ago. We have 
signed contracts with all employers but three in 
Lake County.—WILLIAM MANSFIELD. 

Employment is on the increase in hosiery mills, 
in automobile manufacturing plants and slightly 
better in building trades. Commercial truck 
drivers have recently received a 25 per cent in- 
crease in pay. Typographical Union has good 
agreement which is always renewed or changed 
through an arbitration board set up to take care 
of working conditions. Federated Trades Coun- 
cil sponsors a Workers’ College during the win- 
ter months and also works on scholarships for 
the Summer School for Workers in Industry of 
the University of Wisconsin. Special meetings 
are held twice a month for officers of newly 
formed local unions for educational purposes. 
Trades Council and State Federation have en- 
dorsed 30-hour bill now pending in State Legis- 
lature. We have also approved legalizing of 
state codes.—HERMAN SEIDE. 


WYOMING 


Cheyenne—Typographical Union here organ- 
ized for 54 years. Outstanding features of 
union agreement are: 37%4-hour week, five- 
day week at wage rate prevailing in 1929 with 
a raise of $1.50 per week beginning June Ist. 
Building trades are busy at present due to ad- 
vent of legal selling of liquor. Plasterers and 
lathers have ironed out their difficulties and ob- 
tained an increase in wages from one dollar to 
one dollar and a half per day. There are sev- 
eral very active groups taking part in adult 
education classes which started last year under 
government supervision. Labor was successful 
at the last session of the Legislature in strength- 
ening compensation act, women’s eight-hour day, 
and firemen’s pension fund. Child labor amend- 
ment was ratified —THomas V. Fox. 
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TROUBLE FOR GEORGE 


Clouds 
raced across the sky. 

“Tt surely looks spooky,” 
remarked Roger, trying to make 
his observation sound casual. 

“Uh-huh,” Nelson agreed. 

“The wind’s the 
loudest it’s been this 
winter, I think,”’ 
Roger went on. He 
wanted to keep talk- 
ing so Nelson wouldn’t 
know he was uneasy. 

“Can’t even see the 
moon,” Nelson said. 

“Course not.” 

“Do you think it 
will take us long to 
get there?” 

“IT don’t know. I 
should think we would 
soon come within sight 
of the———” 

‘‘What was that?’”’ Nelson 
whispered as he stopped in his 
tracks and grabbed his com- 
panion’s arm. 

“T don’t know. What’s what? 
I don’t see anything.” 

“I don’t see anything either, 
but I thought I heard something. 


M ie wind howled. 





“LOOKS LIKE TROUBLE” 


I guess I was mistaken, though,” 
Nelson said aloud and started to 
swagger down the lonely road as 
if he were as brave as King 
Arthur. 

Roger’s courage had ebbed 
some but he, too, pre- 
tended that he was 
without fear. 

“T think we have to 
take a turn to the left 
pretty soon,” he said. 

“Yes, we make the 
turn where three 
roads come together. 
We are to take the 
one which turns very 
sharply to the left. 
Gee, I sort of wish we 
hadn’t picked tonight 
to make this trip,” 
Nelson went on. 

“We would choose the darkest, 
dreariest night to come ’way out 
here. It wouldn’t have been so 
bad if the darn old car hadn’t 
broken down.” 

The two boys had started from 
town to come out in the country 
to visit another boy who had gone 
to school with them. Two months 
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before George had moved from 
their neighborhood to make his 
home with his grandmother in the 
country several miles from the 
city. Nelson and Roger often 
had been invited to spend a week- 
end with their friend, but this 
was the first time both of the 
boys had been able to accept the 
invitation. 

They had taken Roger’s 
father’s old car and had driven 
gaily out of town late Friday 
afternoon. As they were cover- 
ing an unimproved stretch of the 
road something had happened to 
the car and it had stalled. Both 
boys had worked with it but had 
been unable to get it started 
again. Darkness surrounded 


them, and the wind whipped at 

them as they had toiled at the 

machine. 
Finally Nelson had suggested 


that they leave it and walk. 

“Tf we don’t get on our way 
soon we'll be marooned out here 
all night, Roge,” he had said. 

“Maybe you're right, but I 
don’t feel much like walking very 
many miles. How far is it?” 

“T don’t know, but let’s start. 
We can at least get warmed up 
with the exercise.” 

So they had started. 

When they came to the cross- 
roads they took the road as 
George had directed them. 

“T wonder how much farther 
it is,” Roger said. 

“It’s about two miles from 
here.”’ 

“Tf it doesn’t rain we'll be all 
right, but look at those clouds, 
Nels. Did you ever see them go 
so fast?” 


“Looks like a _ storm, 
’nough.” 

Just then a flash of lightning 
cut across the sky, and the sharp 
peal of thunder which followed 
seemed like a giant explosion. 

“Gosh,” Nelson gasped. 

“Goodnight, this is about as 
much as I want for one night. I 
don’t like this weather.” 

Almost before he finished 
speaking a sharp dash of rain hit 
him in the face. 

“Let’s run for it,” Nels said. 

The rain beat down on their 
racing figures. 

“Oh, heck,” sputtered Roger 
as he fell headlong in the mud. 

Nelson started to laugh when 
he saw his buddy’s plight. 

“Can’t help laughing,” he said. 
“Won’t George’s grandmother be 
glad to see us tracking in the 
mud,” he added. 

Roger saw the funny side of 
their predicament, too. 

“Anyone would be apt to not 
let us in their house,” he said as 
he scrambled to his feet. “Did 
you ever see such a mess?” 

“I can’t see, it’s so dark,” 
laughed Nelson, ‘“‘but I can 
imagine.” 

“No use standing here in the 
rain,” Roger observed. 

“No, I guess we might as well 
trudge nobly on,” said Nelson. 
“At least we’ll get nearer our 
destination if we walk.” 

The boys did not talk much 
as they continued their journey. 
Their spirits were better since 
they had laughed about their 
troubles, but they were very un- 
comfortable, and soaking wet. 


sure 
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“Thank goodness we left our 
baggage in the car and don’t have 
to drag it along,” Nelson said. 

“You sound like Polly Anna, 
having something to be thankful 
for,” Roger retorted. 

Nelson cut him short. 

“Did you hear that?” 

There was a dull thud at the 
side of the road. 

The boys stood rooted to the 
spot. 

“Who is it?” Roger called out. 

“Who is it,” Nelson repeated 
disgustedly. “‘As if it’s any per- 
son.” 

The boys listened. They could 
hear a soft whining sound. 

“Sounds almost like a sob, 
Nels. Let’s investigate.” 

The whining grew louder. The 
boys left the road and followed 
the fence line. As they walked 
toward the noise they could tell 
some one was in difficulty. 

“What’s the trouble?” called 
Nelson. 

There was no answer, but the 
boys could hear the sound of some- 
thing struggling. 

“We'll help you,” Roger said. 

There was a whining noise 
close to them, and the boys could 
distinguish something white 
caught in the fence. 

“Here it is,”’ Nelson said as he 
reached the place. 

“What is it?” 

“A pup, I think.” 

As the boys patted the animal 
a warm tongue licked their hands. 
It was a young puppy. The be- 
draggled little thing whimpered 
» tried to free himself from the 

ence, 

‘Keep still a moment, young 


fellow,” Nelson said. “We’ll get 
you loose in a jiffy.” 

“Be careful. I think he’s 
hurt,” Roger said, for the poor 
animal whined loudly as the boys 
tried to free him. 

They gently extricated the woe- 
ful pup and set him in the road, 
but the little fellow fell down 
when he tried to stand. He 
whimpered again, and Roger 
picked him up. 

“Well, we may have left our 
baggage in the car, but we have 
a little bundle to carry.” 

“Yes, and I think we had better 
get a move on or we'll be out all 
night.” 

“T hope George and his grand- 
mother haven’t gone to bed. It 
must be pretty late.” 

The boys went on their way, 
dragging their weary footsteps 
through the muddy country lane. 

“Gee, it looks like it’s uphill 
from now on.” 

“Their house is right over the 
top of the hill.” 

They were silent as_ they 
plodded up the grade. 

As they reached the crest the 
little pup gave a joyful, though 
weak, bark and wagged his tail. 

Ahead of them was a farm- 
house. It loomed up dark and 
forbidding but they were glad to 
see it, nevertheless. As they drew 
nearer they discerned a light in a 
side window. 

“Someone’s up, 
gratefully. 

The two boys stamped up on 
the porch and called to the occu- 
pants. In a moment the front 
door was thrown open and George 
welcomed them. 


”? 


Roger said 
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“We didn’t think you would 
come in such bad weather,” 
George said. “It’s been raining 
so hard all day, but gee, we’re 
glad you’re here. Grandmother 
has gone to bed, it’s so late, but 
come on in and get dry.” 

As the two wayfarers un- 
dressed and put on dry pajamas 
which their host gave them, they 
told him of their misfortunes on 
the road. George, seeing how 
tired and wet his guests were, 
made them a pot of hot chocolate, 
and fixed egg sandwiches for 
them and himself, and warmed 
some milk for the pup. 

“He’s a present for you, 
George,” Roger said, grinning. 

“Yep, we made a special trip 
out to get him for you,” came 
from Nelson. “I suggest you call 


him ‘Trouble’ because that’s all 
we've had.” 

“Very well, you’re christened 
‘Trouble,’ “Troub’ for short,” said 
George as he wrapped the wet, 
shivering pup in an old piece of 
woolen material. 

After their meal the three boys 
sat around the fire and talked for 
a short time before turning in. 

“We may have had trouble get- 
ting here, but we won’t have any 
trouble getting to sleep,” said 
Nelson as the three boys went up 
the steps to bed. 

“All the rest of ‘Trouble’ is 
yours, George,” said Roger, re- 
ferring to the sleepy dog which 
George held in his arms. 

“It’s ‘Trouble’ enough,” said 
George, “and I thank you for your 
‘Trouble.’ ” 





PROGRAM FOR JANUARY MEETING 


Meeting called to order 

Roll Call 

Opening Song 

Minutes of last meeting read and ap- 
proved, followed by reports of offi- 
cers and committees 

Song 

Unfinished business, followed by new 
business 

Good and welfare 
(Have some member of the Junior 

Union read aloud the last part of 


the Editorial Section of the AMER- 
ICAN FEDERATIONIST, “By the Editor,” 
which is entitled Labor’s Responsi- 
bility, and have a general discussion 
on what it means.) 
Special number 

(This may be a New Year’s poem 
or a musical solo or stunt by one or 
more of the Juniors.) 
Announcements 
Song 
Adjournment 


(Folder offer is on page 109 of the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST) 


Goodbye until next time. 
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THE DISAPPEARING BOXES 


66 HY don’t we leave the 
W\ decorations?”’ asked 
Wayne. 
“That is an idea,” Martha an- 
swered him. 
“T wonder if the Central Labor 
Union would mind.” 
“T think they would be glad of 


it,’ Keith Fulton de- 
clared. 

‘‘We can soon find out. 
I'll call Mr. Pearson and 
ask him. He’s at home 
this afternoon,” volun- 
teered Wayne. 

“Do that, Wayne, and 
we'll wait to hear,”’ 
Martha said. 

The Juniors had given 
a Valentine Party in the Central 
Labor Union’s meeting room. 
The party had been a huge suc- 
cess and the boys and girls who 
were not on the committee in 
charge had been gone haif an 
hour, leaving the five committee 
members to put things away. 

When Wayne returned from 
the telephone he announced that 
Mr. Pearson thought it would be 
fine to leave the decorations. 


JIMMY AND FLUSH 


“He said some of the women 
were going to have their meeting 
here next week, and they might 
like to have the trimmings left 
up. All we’ll have to do now is 
to clean things up and leave the 
room in order.” 

“And we have the kitchen to 
clean, too,’’ Dorothy 
Briggs reminded them. 

“T’ve already started - 
on it,’ Martha an- 
nounced from the door- 
way. “That won’t take 
us long.” 

“Did you get the extra 
box of sandwiches?’’ 
Thelma called in from 
the kitchen. “If you 
didn’t use them we can all have 
some more refreshments. There’s 
some ice cream left, too.” 

This sounded good to the boys 
and the committee adjourned 
most informally to the kitchen. 
Wayne, Keith, Dorothy, Martha 
and Thelma divided the ice cream, 
and Martha looked around for 
the sandwiches. 

“They were right here,” she 
said. “But I can’t find them.” 
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“T saw them under that paper,” 
Dorothy answered. 

“That’s where I put them,” 
Martha repeated, “but they 
aren’t here now.” 

“Which one of you fellows took 
them?” Thelma said, looking ac- 
cusingly at each of the boys in 
turn. 

“Not guilty,” said Keith as he 
took another bite of ice cream. 

“This is the first time I have 
been in the kitchen since we fin- 
ished serving,” Wayne answered. 
“How about you girls?” 

“Tf we had them do you suppose 
we would be making this fuss 
about them?” demanded Martha. 

The five started to look for the 
sandwiches, but finally gave up. 

“You girls must have been see- 
ing things,” Keith concluded. 

“Nothing of the kind,” said 
Thelma. “Goodness, they were in 
the pretty tin box mother got for 
Christmas. I can’t even find it.” 

“That proves we had some,” 
Dorothy said. “The box was a 
pretty one. I saw it.” 

“Yes, it was a present box, you 
know, a tin cake box with a pic- 
ture on it. I packed it and car- 
ried it over myself.” 

“T took out about half of the 
sandwiches and then put the box 
right there on the table and put 
the paper over it,’’ Martha said. 

“One thing, it surely is around 
and we'll come across it before we 
leave,” Wayne said. 

“Let’s all keep still and have 
a Quiet Search,” said Keith, tak- 
ing the situation in hand. “TI 
mean, I’ll time us, and for five 
minutes we won’t say a word, 
but try to remember what hap- 


pened to the box, and also try to 
find it.” 

The room was very still. The 
five young people sat or tiptoed 
around as quietly as little mice. 

The sound of a door banging 
shut interrupted the hunt. 

“I wonder what that was,” 
said Thelma. 

“T’m beginning to get nervous,” 
Dorothy said, shivering. “First 
the box disappears, and then a 
door mysteriously slams shut.” 

“Say, we left the money-box 
out,” Wayne said. 

He went into the next room 
where they had been counting the 
money. The party had cost each 
person a dime, and the collection 
had been left on the table. 

The room was rather dark, and 
Wayne switched on a light. The 
papers on which they had kept 
accounts and the expense lists of 
the party committee were scat- 
tered all over the floor. 

“Do you have the box, Keith?” 
asked Wayne. 

“No, do you?” 

“No.” 

The five stood rooted to the 
floor. 

“You mean something has hap- 
pened to the money-box?”’ gasped 
Dorothy. 

“Yes,” the boys said in unison. 

They looked from one to an- 
other. 

“Oh, I remember. I carried the 
box with me when I went out in 
the hall to see if everyone got 
down the stairs all right,” said 
Wayne. 

“And you helped Lucy May 
with her galoshes,” recollected 
Dorothy. 
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“Yes, and you yelled at me to 
come back and shut the door be- 
cause of the draught,” continued 
Wayne. 

“Did you have the box with you 
then?” 

“T think so. Yes, I know I did. 
I had it on the table afterwards.” 

“Tremember. You did, because 
you counted the money after 
everyone had gone,” Martha re- 
marked. 

“Let’s think. I came back and 
we counted the money, and we 
had put it back in the box when 
Thelma told us to come out and 
get something to eat.” 

“Then we discovered the sand- 
wich-box gone.” 

“And I thought of the money- 
box, and we came back here to 
see if the money——” 

“And we couldn’t find it.” 

“Someone must have come in 
and taken it. We heard the door 
slam, and a person must have 
opened it, because Wayne shut it 
when he came in from the hall. 
A closed door doesn’t open and 
slam shut all by itself,” said 
Dorothy. 

“’m going home,” announced 
Martha. 

“So’m I,” said Thelma. “I’m 
putting my wraps on right now 
and in two seconds I won’t be 
here,” she said. “Something’s too 
complicated for me.” 

“But we can’t let the funds go 
without doing something about 
them,” objected Keith. 

“Before we go we have to get 
the stuff out of the kitchen,” 
Thelma said. “Come on, Keith, 
you go out with me.” 

Thelma already had her wraps 


on and when she and Keith re- 
turned Martha and Dorothy were 
wrapped up, too, ready to leave. 

“Come on, Wayne,” said Dor- 
othy. “You boys come with us. 


We'll do our talking some place 


There were footsteps on the 
stairs outside. 

“Who is it,” exclaimed Thelma. 

Wayne opened the door and 
peered down the stairway. 

“Oh, hello, Mr. Fulton,” he al- 
most shouted. 

“Hello, Wayne. Is Keith still 
here?” asked Keith’s father. 

“Yes, I’m here,” the boy an- 
swered with relief. 

“Oh, we’re so glad to see you,” 
burst from Dorothy. 

“We’ve had the awfulest 
time,” came from Martha. 

“T expect you think you’ve been 
robbed,” said Mr. Fulton. 

“Why, yes. How did you 
know?” Keith demanded. 

Mr. Fulton could see, as he 
came into the lighted room, that 
the children had been frightened. 

“T guess I’m your bandit,” he 
said. “I stopped here for you, 
thinking I could take you home, 
and didn’t see you. Everything 
was quiet, so I thought you had 
gone. I noticed your cash-box 
open on the table and thought you 
had forgot it, so I took it with 
me for safe-keeping, and went 
on home. When I got home you 
weren’t there so I drove back this 
way hoping to pick you up. When 
I came within sight of the hall I 
saw a light and came up.” 

“Oh,” said Thelma weakly. 

“Gee, Mr. Fulton, I never was so 
glad to see anyone,” Wayne said. 
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“But we still don’t know what 
became of the sandwich-box,” 
Martha reminded them. 

“It disappeared, too, 
and oh, I expect we were 
trying the Quiet Search 
when you came up 
awhile ago,” Dorothy 
said by way of explana- 
tion. 

“T’m going to get m 
other things and let’s all 
go home,” Martha sug- 
gested. She went out in 
the kitchen and gath- 
ered her belongings together. 

‘‘Where’s my purse?’’ she 
called to the others. 


« x4 


DICK 


“T put it in the second drawer 
of the cupboard,” Dorothy 2n- 
swered her. 

When Martha came 
into the room she was 
grinning. In her out- 
stretched hand she held 
the lost box. 

“You must have put 
them both away to- 
gether,” she said. 

“Oh, I suppose I did,” 
said Dorothy sheep- 
ishly. 

Everyone started to 
laugh, and since all the myster- 
ies had been solved, they went 
home lightheartedly. 


Ww *« 


The two boys in the pictures are Washingtonians, and live in the 
District of Columbia. Jimmy Edelblut is the proud owner of Flush, 
his dog. Dick Birmingham is the Junior whose picture is on this page. 
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PROGRAM FOR FEBRUARY MEETING 


Follow the order of business as 
outlined in the January issue as 
far as Good and Welfare. This 
month invite some member of 
the Central Labor Union or a 
member of some trade union 
whom you know to speak to you 
on the growth of the Labor Move- 
ment in the United States. 

After this part of the program, 
finish the meeting with a song, 


announcements, and adjourn- 
ment. 

Then, since February is such a 
good month for parties, have 
either a Lincoln’s Birthday, 
Valentine, or Washington’s 
Birthday Party. You can have 
your decorations and refresh- 
ments to correspond to the day 
you celebrate. 

(Folder offer is on page 220 of the 
AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST.) 


Goodbye until next time. 
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THE NEWCOMER 


ON ADAMS stood on his 
front porch and looked 
across the street. The 

house he was watching was a big 
white one, with a large open ve- 
randa. On the porch were sev- 


eral pairs of skates, and leaning 
against the tree in the yard was 


a bike. The bike 
belonged to Ed 
Michaels, he knew, 
and one pair of 
skates was Bill 
Newton’s, for Don 
had watched Bill 
take them off only 
a few minutes ago. 
The other skates 
most likely be- 
longed to Jane and Stan Bond 
who lived in the big house. Don 
knew they both had skates. 

As the boy sauntered around 
the porch and yard of the house 
he saw several other young peo- 
ple go into the Bond residence. 

“Gee,” he thought to himself. 
“Gee, I wish I knew the kids 
across the street. I will get ac- 
quainted soon, I hope.” 

Don had recently come to stay 


BOB BOSWELL AND KENNY WEIKEL 


with his Aunt Kathryn and Uncle 
Ross. They were kind and good 
to him, but they didn’t know very 
many of the younger people of 
the neighborhood, and it was 
difficult for Don to make friends. 
Uncle Ross had said to him the 
first day he had been there, “We 
don’t know the 
youngsters around 
here. We have al- 
ways lived very 
quietly and to our- 
selves, so you’ll have 
to get acquainted 
the best you can. 
It’s all right to have 
the children in if 
Aunt Kathryn 
doesn’t mind. Ask her about it.” 

Don had not bothered to men- 
tion it to his aunt because so far 
there had been no need to have 
her permission to have company. 

“Of course,” Don thought as he 
sat on the front steps, “‘as soon 
as I start to school I’ll get to know 
some of the kids.” 

The schools were closed for 
spring vacation and wouldn’t be 
open for five more days. 
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“T wish it were next week,” he 
sighed. 

Two more boys went up the 
steps across the street, and Don 
could hear the shouts of welcome 
when the door opened. 

They had hardly got inside 
when two girls arrived. They 
were welcomed just as hilari- 
ously as the boys had been. 

Don felt more lonely than ever. 
Finally he got up and went into 
his house. 

“Aunt Kathryn,” he called. 

“Yes, Don,” she answered. 
“T’m in the dining room.” 

“Aunt Kathryn, did you ever 
feel lonesome? I’m not lonesome 
like I would be if you weren’t 
here, but did you ever wish you 
knew some people your own 
age?” 

Aunt Kathryn looked at her 
nephew. His eyes expressed the 
unhappiness which he was try- 
ing to conceal. 

“Yes, Don. Everyone is lonely 
at times.” 

“T know that as soon as school 
starts I’ll meet people, but gee 
.. He didn’t finish his sen- 
tence, but turned and rapidly 
walked out of the room. Aunt 
Kathryn heard him run up the 
stairs and shut his bedroom 
door. 

“T’ll have to do something 
about that,” Aunt Kathryn 
thought. “I can’t have Don so 
miserable. I wonder what would 
be the best thing,”’ she pondered. 

Whenever Aunt Kathryn 
needed to think she went to the 
rocker in the front room. Some- 
how she always could think more 
clearly sitting there. 


“T guess he’s homesick for his 
parents,” she thought. 

His father and mother were 
far away in Arizona where they 
had gone because his father was 
very sick. The doctor had said 
that if Mr. Adams could get well 
anywhere it would be there. 
Aunt Kathryn had immediately 
asked to have Don come to her 
home in Middleburg. 

As Aunt Kathryn sat in her 
rocker she happened to look 
across the street. She could see 
a group of boys and girls in the 
Bond sun-room. 

“How stupid of me,” she said 
aloud. 

Then she went to the telephone 
and called Mrs. Bond. 

When she finished the conver- 
sation she hung up the receiver 
and walked to the foot of the 
stairs. 

“Don,” she called. “Don, will 
you come down and do an errand 
for me?” 

He opened his door. 

“T didn’t hear what you 
asked,” he called. 

“Will you go to the store for 
me?” 

“Surely. You know I will.” 
He was glad to be doing some- 
thing. 

“Run out the back way to the 
grocery store. I’ll telephone the 
order and they’ll have it for you 
when you get there. Come right 
back.” 

“Yes, you bet,” he said as he 
grabbed his cap from the clothes- 
tree. 

Aunt Kathryn called the store 
and left a good-sized order. She 
concluded with, ‘“‘And have every- 
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thing in the bags when he gets 
there if you can. He is already 
on the way.” 

Then she fairly flew around the 
house. She opened the table and 
put in two extra leaves. She 
spread the large white dinner 
cloth, and set a bowl of flowers 
in the center. She set out a stack 
of plates and cups, laid silver 
spoons and forks in neat pat- 
terns, and placed a heap of nap- 
kins on the table. 

She was just starting to the 
kitchen when Mrs. Bond opened 
the door. 

“May I come in?” 
called the neighbor. 

“Yes, indeed. I’m 
just getting ready.” 

“You’re simply 
splendid to do this,” 
Mrs. Bond said. 

“I’m delighted to 
have the opportunity,” 
Aunt Kathryn replied. 

“T want to apologize 
to you for not thinkin 
of your nephew. I don’t know 
why Jane and Stan didn’t tell me 
he was here.” 

“T don’t suppose they knew it. 
He hasn’t been out much.” 

“You know I don’t pay much 
attention to what the children 
do,” Mrs. Bond went on. “The 
meeting this afternoon is their 
Junior Union. They only have 
refreshments on special occa- 
sions. This wasn’t one of those 
days. I had baked a cake, how- 
ever, for them. I'll bring it over 
alittle later. I didn’t want them 
to see me leave with it. I haven’t 
told them they are going to have 
a surprise party.” 


PEGGY CONNELL 


“Here’s Don,” Aunt Kathryn 
said, and let the boy in. 

“T’m loaded down,” he said as 
he grinned over the top of his 
packages. As he put the things 
on the cabinet he took his cap off 
and shook hands with Mrs. Bond. 

“You live across the street, 
don’t you?” he asked politely. 

“Yes, and I’ve come over to 
help your Auntie get .. .” 

Aunt Kathryn interrupted her. 

“Mrs. Bond came over to visit 
a few minutes. She tells me the 
girls and boys at her house are 
having a club meeting, 
a business meeting. It 
isn’t a real party.” 

All this time she was 
busy unwrapping the 
groceries. 

“Don, run upstairs 
and wash up a little. 
You are having a party 
in about fifteen min- 
utes, and I have lots 
to do,” said Aunt 
Kathryn. 

“What!” exclaimed the aston- 
ished boy. 

“The meeting is coming over 
here for refreshments,” ex- 
plained Mrs. Bond. 

“Gee, oh gee,” said Don. “Then 
I’ll know the kids.” 

“Yes. Now run up and get 
washed.” 

The two women worked fast 
and furiously making sand- 
wiches. Aunt Kathryn made a 
large pot of chocolate. She car- 
ried in the plates with the re- 
freshments, and both she and 
Mrs. Bond were surprised to see 
how many things they had pre- 
pared. 
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“T’ll go over home and tell the 
Juniors they are invited to a 
party. I’ll bring the cake back 
with me,” said Mrs. Bond. 

In a very few moments there 
was a thumping on the porch, and 
the Junior Union members fairly 
burst into Aunt Kathryn’s house. 

Don started down the stairs to 
greet his guests, but in his hurry 
he slipped and came tumbling 
down. He lit right in the middle 
of the laughing, good-natured 
group. 

“Hello, everybody,” he gasped. 


“Hello yourself,” they shouted. 

As he got up Stan Bond acted 
as master of ceremonies and in- 
troduced the other callers to Don. 

“The girls are Elaine Hodge, 
Marie Schaffer and Helen Wil- 
son,” said Stan. “This tow-head 
is my sister, Jane.” 

“Im glad to know you,’ 
Don. 

“And this is Ed Michaels, and 
Bill Newton, and I’m Stan Bond.” 

“Glad to know you, too,” Don 
said, shaking hands with the 
boys. 


’ 


said 


(To be continued next month) 


w * 
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The boys on the front page are residents of Maryland, 
and the pretty girl, Peggy, lives in Rome, New York. 
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PROGRAM FOR MARCH MEETING 


Follow the usual order of busi- 
ness. Under Good and Welfare 
have a discussion of why you 
should demand the Union Label 
when you go shopping. Make a 
list of as many things as you can 
think of which are Union made. 
This list-making can be turned 
into a game and a prize awarded 
to the member who names the 
most Union-made articles. 

Here is a new song you can 
learn before adjournment. It is 
to the tune of “I’ve Been Working 
on the Railroad.” 


We’ve been boosting Junior 
Union 

Everywhere we go, 

We’ve been boosting Junior 
Union 

Because we love it so. 

It has made us very happy 

With friendships loyal, kind 
and true. 

Come and join our Junior 
Union 

Join us, why don’t you? 

(The folder offer is on page 334 of 

the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST.) 


Goodbye until next time. 
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THE NEWCOMER 


PART II 


the boys and girls he met 
and when he started to 
school the next week he did not 
feel like a stranger. His trans- 
fer card with his grades on it 
gave him a high 
seventh grade 
rating. He was 
assigned to the 
same residence 
room as Stan 
Bond and Ed 
Michaels. Helen 
Wilson was also 
in high seventh. 
Bill Newton 
was in low sev- 
enth as were 
Jane Bond, Ma- 
rie Schaffer and Elaine Hodge. 
By the time the middle of April 
rolled around Don was proudly 
wearing a Junior Union button. 
The day he was initiated into the 
Junior Union he came home and 
showed the pin to his Aunt Kath- 
ryn and Uncle Ross, and then 
went upstairs and wrote a long 
letter to his father and mother, 
telling them about it. 


De soon made friends with 


JOHN W. GARVEY, JR. 


The last paragraph of the let- 
ter was crowded on the bottom 
of the page. 

“Mother, we are all going for 
a hike next Saturday,” it said. 
“Love to you and Father. Don.” 

When Satur- 
day breakfast 
was over Don 
helped Uncle 
Ross shine the 
car and at ten 
o'clock he was 
free to go with 
the Juniors. He 
took his lunch 
and went across 
the street to 
Bonds. 

“We're just 
about ready,” Jane said when 
she opened the door. 

“Come on upstairs,” Stan 
shouted to him. 

“Aren’t you ready?” Don 
asked. 

“All but changing my shoes. I 
thought I’d wear my boots.” 

“You kids all seem to know the 
place where we’re going,” Don 
remarked. 
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“Tt’s the regular place to go,” 
Stan explained. “It’s a good 
hike, and when we get to the In- 
dian Falls there’s a dandy place 
to build a fire. It’s a flat, rocky 
place, and there’s hardly any 
danger of the fire spreading.” 

ae Jack Wilson going with 
us?” 

“Um-hum. He’s coming over 
with Helen. You'll like Jack. 
He’s a prince.” 

“Everyone seems to like him.” 

“He’s one of the cleanest fel- 
lows I know. We sort of have 
him for our counsellor all the 
time. He’s just old enough to be 
a good leader, and still he doesn’t 
seem to be too old.” 

“Stan,” Jane called from 
downstairs. 

“What do you want?” her 
brother called back. 

“Almost everyone is here. Ev- 
eryone but Bill, and he’s coming 
across the street now.” 

“All right. We’re coming.” 

Stan and Don raced down the 
stairs, through the house, and 
out to the back yard where they 
joined the others. The Juniors 
were there, and Jack Wilson. 
Jack was several years older 
than the rest. When the Juniors 
organized he helped them, and he 
often took part in their good 
times, as well as advised them 
when they encountered some dif- 
ficulty. 

“Let’s take the path through 
the Little Forest,” he suggested 
as they left town. 

“We can stop at the Wishing 
Well if we do,” Elaine said. 

“Oh, you girls and your Wish- 
ing Well ideas,” said Ed dispar- 


agingly. “I bet you think wh:t 
you wish will come true.” 

“Of course we do,” Jane r2- 
plied to him. 

“Anything will come true f 
you wish it hard enough,” Helen 
said. 

“Tf you wish it enough to work 
for it,” Jack added. 

“That’s more like it,” Stan 
Bond joined in. 

It was cool and shady through 
the woodland. On either side of 
the path there were early spring 
flowers in bloom. The girls could 
not resist the temptation to pick 
a few of the blossoms. 

“We’re not far from the Well,” 
Bill told Don. “We are all so 
familiar with this path that we 
can tell just where we are.” 

“Is the water good to drink?” 
Don asked. “I’m thirsty.” 

“It’s as clear as crystal, and 
so cold,” Marie answered him. 

“Just around the next bend 
now,” Bill said. 

“Last one to the Wishing 
Well’s a monkey,” shouted Ed. 

“First one gets his wish,” said 
Marie. 

The Juniors broke into a run. 
Stan reached the Well first and 
turned to see who came after. 

“Last one’s a monkey! Last 
one’s a monkey!” sang each one 
as he or she reached the Well. 

“Jane’s a monkey! Jane’s a 
monkey!” they shouted _hilari- 
ously as Jane came in last. 

“You can’t have all honors in 
one family,” she answered good- 
humoredly. ‘Move over, all you 
speed-demons, and let a person 
get a drink,” she panted. 
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While they rested and drank 
the refreshing water Elaine sug- 
gested they form a wishing circle 
and everyone make a wish. 

‘‘We have done it every year,” 
she explained to Don. 

“Let’s make the circle now,” 
Jack said. “We want to get on 
our way.” 

They stood and took hands. 

“Wish the thing you want 
most,” Elaine whispered to Don 
who stood beside her. 

He nodded. Don’s wish was 
almost a prayer. 

“Please, I wish more than any- 
thing else that my father will 
soon be well again.” 

All the Juniors were silent as 
they concentrated on their 
hearts’ desires and no one spoke 
for a few seconds after they 
broke the circle. 

In about another half an hour 
of walking they came to Indian 
Falls. The place was as Stan 
had described it earlier in the 
day. The tall trees threw a shade 
over the rocky Fire Floor and the 
table rocks which were scattered 
around. 

The boys built the fire while 
the girls unpacked the lunches. 
Jack superintended the whole 
affair. 

“The potatoes are cooking all 
right,” Stan said, as he poked 
around in the fire. 

‘‘Just smell the hot-dogs,” said 
Ed as the juicy weiners toasted 
over the low blaze. 

‘The potatoes are ready to 
take out of the coals,” Bill New- 
ton announced soon. 

“T’m ready to eat all you’ve 
go.,” Ed stated as he carried a 


plate of smoking weiners to the 
table the girls had arranged. 

“Not by yourself you don’t,” 
Marie said. 

“Not till I get mine,” Helen 
told him. 

All in all, the Juniors had 
plenty to eat and much laughter 
accompanied the happy chatter 
of the young people. When they 
had finished dinner and cleared 
their picnic site Jack asked what 
they would like to do next. 

“Let’s go on up to the Old 
Chimney. I’d like to,” Marie 
whispered to Helen. 

“Jack, how about going to Old 
Chimney?” his sister asked. 

“What do the rest of you say? 
Helen and Marie suggest that we 
go up to Old Chimney. What do 
you think?” Jack inquired of the 
rest. 

“Let’s go. Come on,” were the 
answers he received. 

The adventurers started out 
to climb the rolling hills beyond. 

“See, Don, about half way up 
the slope there is an old chimney. 
There used to be a house in that 
very place years ago, but no one 
seems to know whose it was.” 

“And even old Mr. Owens 
doesn’t know anyone who lived 
in it. He’s the oldest inhabitant 
around here, and if anyone knew 
he would.” 

“What happened to the 
house?” Don asked. 

“No one knows that, either, 
except that it has all been torn 
down or burned, and ail that is 
left is the chimney.” 

“Oh, there are all kinds of tales 
— it being haunted,” Elaine 
said. 
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“T don’t believe those stories,” 
said Stan. 

“Some of them sound reason- 
able, in a way,” Marie answered. 

By this time they were climb- 
ing the hill and soon they reached 
the place where a house once 
stood. 

“Tt looks as though someone 
else had been here recently,” 
Jack said. 


“Why? How can you tell?” 

“Look. There has been a fire 
here, and my golly, there’s a can 
of beans. Whoever it was had 
something to eat.” 

Each one discovered some 
other trace of a recent occupant, 
and many theories were ad- 
vanced as to who it was and why 
a person would be staying away 
up there. 


(To be continued.) 


SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT 


All you Juniors who have not 
received your Junior Union pin 
please write to us atonce. If you 
have organized your local Junior 
Union send the list of members, 
and we can send your charter 
and the pins in one package. Be 
sure to send the names and ad- 
dresses of those who are to get 


Young Johnny Garvey’s real 
home is in Chicago, Ill. Recently 
he has come to Washington with 


his mother and father. His 


PROGRAM FOR 


Follow the regular order of 
business. In answering Roll- 
call let each Junior state one rea- 
son why we should have the Child 
Labor Amendment to our Con- 
stitution. Under Good and Wel- 
fare have an outside speaker talk 
to you about the Child Labor 


the pins. Also, if you desire a 
folder in which to keep your 
stories please let us know. In 
your letters be sure tell us what 
your Junior Union is doing and 
what your plans are for the 
summer. Write to Junior Union, 
901 Massachusetts Avenue, N. 
W., Washington, D. C. 


father is General Organizer for 
the International Hod Carriers, 
Building and Common Laborers 
Union of America. 


APRIL MEETING 


Amendment. You might ask a 
member of the Parent-Teachers 
Association, one of your teach- 
ers, or a member of the Central 
Labor Union to conduct this part 
of your program. Always plan 
to sing some of your songs dur- 
ing the meeting. 


Goodbye until next time. 


(dwell be Mla 
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PART 3 


HE Juniors surveyed the 
land around the abandoned 
house and decided that they 
might as well wait awhile and see 
if anyone came back to the place. 

“Jack, let a couple of us go 
through the woods yonder and 
take a look around,’ Don sug- 
gested. 

“You won’t be able to see any- 
thing,” Jack answered. 

‘Would you care if we explored 
alittle anyway?” 

“No, of course not; but I don’t 
think it will do much good.” 

“Come on, Don, I'll go with 
you,” said Stan Bond. 

“We won’t be gone but a couple 
of minutes,” Don said as the two 
boys started out. 

“Come back to report in half 
an hour,” Jack instructed them. 

“As you say.” 

While they were gone the 
others, Jane, Stan’s sister, Marie, 
Helen, Elaine, and the boys, Ed 
and Bill with Jack spent the time 
reconstructing theories of who 
had been there and for what pur- 
pose. 


“T never could see any reason 
for calling this place the haunted 
house,” Elaine remarked. 

“T’ve heard some peculiar tales 
about it. Once a long time ago a 
man came up here to rebuild the 
house, and after two days he 
never was seen again,” Marie 
said. 

“Was there never an explana- 
tion about his disappearance?” 
Jane asked. 

“Never. He just never showed 
up again.” 

“Yes, and once a man went 
hunting up here and his dog got 
lost and he didn’t come back for 
days and days, and when he 
finally did come home he was sick 
and bruised. He looked as though 
someone had beat him. The poor 
dog died in just about a week.” 

“Without a word to a single 
soul about what had happened to 
him,” said Bill sarcastically. 

“You needn’t scoff so,’ Helen 
said to him. 

“Now, come, all of you, and stop 
your foolishness,” Jack said. 
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“You'll have each other scared 
stiff.” 

“Oh, we aren’t at all afraid,” 
Elaine assured him. “We know 
it’s all just talk.” 

The discussion was interrupted 
by a halloo from Don. He and 
Stan came rushing out of the 
woods shouting something. 

“Wait a second; wait a sec- 
ond,” said Bill. 

“What’s the report, scouts?” 
Jack asked the boys. 

“We saw footprints, and...” 

“Wagon wheels, too, and then a 
place all torn up like... .” 

“Like maybe there had been a 
scuffle .. .” 

“How far away?” Jack asked. 

“Not very,” Stan answered. 

“And after the scuffle place 
there wasn’t anything, not an- 
other trace of feet or wheels,” 
said Don. 

“Well, there was sort of a mark 
of wheels,” Stan corrected him. 

“They were mighty faint,” Don 
replied. 

“What do you make of it?” 
Jack then asked them. 

“We don’t know. Only gee, it 
looks like someone surely did 
vanish into the air.” 

This news started a regular 
hubbub of talking among the 
boys and girls. Ideas, all rather 
gruesome, were expressed, but 
Jack, being a sensible and clear- 
thinking young man, put a stop 
to the wild talk. 

“Listen, you are letting this get 
the best of you,” he said. “We 
send out a couple of scouts, and 
upon hearing their reports you 
immediately plunge us all in a 
mystery far deeper than any one 


of us ever imagined before. in 
all probability there’s a very siin- 
ple and natural solution to it if 
we just knew.” 

“There’s just one more thing 
we would like to tell you,” Stan 
said quietly. 

“Alone?” 

Stan nodded. 

“Now, no more crazy talk,” 
Jack said, turning to the others. 
“T want to talk to the two scouts 
alone. Come over here, boys.”’ 

The three moved away from 
the rest. 

“We heard a funny moaning 
sound, too, Jack, but we didn’t 
want to scare the girls.” 

“What was it like?” 

“We weren’t quite sure.” 

“T thought I heard it first, but 
Stan didn’t. Then we stood very 
still and listened. We both heard 
it. It seemed to be off the path a 
piece and we couldn’t tell for sure 
just where it came from.” 

“Did it sound like a person or 
an animal?” 

“Person, I thought,” Stan an- 
swered him. 

“And you?” he asked Don. 

“Person.” 

“Don’t mention it to the girls 
yet. Let me see, it’s almost four 
o’clock. It won’t be dark for some 
time, but we must be back to town 
before it gets late. About how 
far into the woods did you go?” 

Jack was thinking rapidly, 
and wondering just what to do. 
Should they investigate the moan- 
ing sound? If so, should the 
whole party go or would he be 
leading his young charges into 
some unknown danger? 

“T’ll call a council meeting,” he 
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decided. “Just the boys, though.” 

He called Ed and Bill to him, 
and Don and Stan told them about 
the noise they had heard. 

“Why can’t we be in on the 
secret?” Helen asked her brother, 
Jack. 

‘“We’re just as brave as the 
boys,” Elaine said. 

“You’re probably right,” Jack 
conceded. ‘Come on over.” 

Stan and Don then repeated the 
whole story. 

“What I am trying to decide is 
this,” Jack said. “We can all go 
back in the woods, or part of us 
can go and part stay, or we can 
all start home. We must leave 


here in an hour at the latest. We 
don’t know what lies ahead if we 
go into the woods. I don’t like to 
have our group separated, nor do 
I like to take a chance on leading 


you into an unpleasant adven- 
ture.” 

“T think we should all stick to- 
gether,” said Helen. 

“T’m going to stay with Stan,” 
said Jane. “I always am going 
to stick with my brother,” she 
said. Jane took comfort in know- 
ing Stan was near her. 

“Then the consensus of opinion 
is that we forge ahead and see 
what we can see?” 

“Yes. I think so. 
should,” were some of the replies 
which he received. 

The band of Juniors entered the 
woods. They kept close together 
and did not talk much. 


I think we: 


“Tt’s not far beyond this point,” 
Stan said after they had gone 
some distance. 

“T left my Junior badge in a 
stump to mark the place I heard 
the first moaning,” Don told Jack. 

The girls held hands, and were 
frightened although they would 
have denied it if any one of the 
boys had questioned them. 

As they walked along they no- 
ticed the prints which Don and 
Stan had mentioned. They soon 
reached the place where a scuffle 
had apparently taken place. A 
little farther on they came to the 
stump where Don had left his 
badge. Here they stopped and 
waited breathlessly. 

As they listened only an op- 
pressive silence filled the woods. 

“You’re sure this is the place?” 
Jack asked. 

“Yes. I just took my badge 
from the stump. I would remem- 
ber the place where I left any- 
thing as precious as my Junior 
badge.” 

“Hark,” said Helen. 

They listened. 

A low, weak call seemed to come 
from the left-hand side of the 
path. 

“What is it?” called Jack. 

“Do you need help?” called Ed 
Michaels. 

There was a moment’s si- 
lence, then a weak voice an- 
swered, “Yes. Help. Help, I 
am dying.” 


(To be continued.) - 





HILD HEALTH DAY, which Junior Union Program you have 

is May first, is the starting your school nurse, or one of your 

point for the campaign against local physicians, talk to you about 

diphtheria. We suggest that for the diphtheria immunization pro- 
the feature activity of your May 








In May, besides 
Child Health Day, we 
have Mother’s Day 
to celebrate. Per- ae 
haps you could have pay’ ™ 


The last of the 
month brings Decora- 
tion Day. On this 
day we all think of 
our national heroes 
and do honor to their 
memory. On this 
same day we should 


your mothers as 
guests at your Junior 
Union meeting. We 
are sure they would 
enjoy it. 


think of the noble 
traits which distin- 
guished these men 
from others, and 
seek to gain from 
their experience some 
splendid example of 
patriotic living. 


We wish to thank you for your many nice letters. Please 
write again, and please send us some snap-shots of yourselves. 


en 


The folder offer is on page 559 of THE AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST 


Goodbye until next time. 


(drat Le Mba 
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PART 4 


(The story last month ended with the Juniors standing in the midst of a woods 
where they had gone to investigate a strange, moaning sound heard by their 
scouts. Two of the party called out asking if anyone needed help. The answer 


they received from the unknown person was, “Yes. Help. I am dying.’’) 


HIS answer caused a tremor 

to run through the Juniors. 

“We'll have to help,” said 

Jack. “You girls stay here to- 

gether. Don’t 

goaway. Come 
on, boys.” 

“We’re with 
you,” answered 
Stan. 

The boys and 
Jack plunged 
into the woods 
in the direction 
from which the 
sound came. 
There were broken branches, and 
trampled plants to guide them. 
They did not have far to go. 

“Help, please,” came from be- 
hind a clump of bushes. 

As the rescue party rounded 
the low trees they saw a half- 
starved man lying in a heap. 
Jack bent over him. 


CATHERINE, MARY AND JEAN RIELLO 


“We'll get you out of this, pal,” 
he said. 


A sickly smile spread over the 


man’s face. 

“Water,” he 
gasped. 

“Here’s my 
canteen,” said 
Don, handing it 
to Jack. 

As Jack 
helped the man 
drink he no- 
ticed he was 
feverish. 

“Come on, 
boys, let’s lift him out of here, and 
get started to town with him.” 

The man made no protest, but 
pointed to his legs, one of which 
was caught in a vice-like trap. 

Jack examined the lock, but 
saw he could do nothing with 
it. 

“Look around and see where 
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it’s anchored,” he directed the 
boys. 

“Tt’s here,” Ed Michaels re- 
ported. 

“‘We’ll probably have to cut this 
tree in order to get it loose. It’s 
locked around the trunk.” 

It did seem that such course 
would have to be followed, for the 
trap was fastened to a chain 
which was wrapped around a tree 
trunk and locked. 

“Wait a second,” said Don. 
“Why not put the chain on a rock 
and try to cut it. Stan has his 
scout axe.” 

“Good suggestion,” Jack said. 

Ed and Bill found a large rock 
which they lugged to a flat spot 
near the tree. Stan and Don 
started to smash the chain, but 
it was not easy. While the boys 
worked, the victim of the trap 


moaned. He was in great pain. 
“Ed, go up and tell the girls 


to come on down. If they have 
any food with them we’ll give this 
fellow a little to eat.” 

“T’ll get some water from the 
stream down there to wash his 
face with,” Bill said. 

“Don’t let him drink any of the 
water, though. Give him some 
out of the canteen. The stream 
might not be safe to drink from.” 

“We'll get you to town in a jiffy 
after we get the chain cut.” Jack 
spoke encouragingly as he and 
Bill bathed the man’s hot fore- 
head. 

“One more smacker and we’ve 
got it loose,” called Don as he 
swung with all his might and hit 
the chain a resounding blow. 


“There. 
Stan. 

The girls arrived and quietiy 
unpacked their lunch kits which 
fortunately they had brought 
with them. 

“Jack, you pick out what you 
want for him,” said Helen. 

“Tt isn’t exactly the right kind 
of food for a sick man,” Jane said. 
“Here’s some plain bread and 
butter.” 

“T have some milk in my ther- 
mos bottle,” Elaine offered. 

Jack directed the girls to break 
some of the bread and butter into 
the milk. 

The injured man opened his 
eyes, and partook of the nourish- 
ment which Marie fed him with 
Jack’s help. As soon as he had 
finished he sank back exhausted. 

“You girls scamper on through 
the woods to the path, and get in 
front of us. Let’s try to get him 
near the road before dark. We 
can have someone stand guard 
over him there. The rest can go 
on in and send a car out for us,” 
Jack said. 

It was getting dark and by the 
time the boys made their labori- 
ous journey carrying the almost 
unconscious person with them the 
sun had gone down. 

The trap was still on the man’s 
leg. One of the boys had to carry 
the heavy device in order to re- 
lieve the pain as much as pos- 
sible. Even so, the agonized sob- 
bing clearly gave evidence of his 
suffering. 

When they returned to Old 
Chimney they fixed as comfort- 


It’s broken,” called 
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able a place as possible for their 
patient. 

“You girls go in to town as 
quickly as you are able. When 
you get there, Helen, tell Dad 
what’s happened and tell him to 
drive the truck out this way. 
We will get our friend down to 
the road someway. It isn’t far 
now, and we’ll wait for you.” 

The girls hurried off over the 
familiar path. Elaine had her 
flashlight and every so often she 
would throw its beam along the 
pathway. 

“It isn’t really dark enough to 
have it lighted all the time,” she 
said. 

“Shall we all go with you to 
your house, Helen?” asked Jane. 
“Tt won’t be out of our way hardly 
at all.” 

“Yes, do.” 

When the girls reached the 
edge of town their spirits rose. 
They walked rapidly along the 
smooth sidewalks, and arrived at 
Helen’s home just as her mother 
was lighting the lamps in the 
front room. 

‘“‘Where’s dad?” Helen asked. 

“Here I am,” Mr. Wilson, her 
father, responded. 

“IT want to tell you about it,” 
and without more ado Helen, as- 
sisted by her chums, told him of 
their adventure. He immedi- 
ately took his hat, and started 
out in the truck. 

After he left, the girls went to 
their respective homes, stopping 
on the way at the homes of the 
boys to tell their parents why 
they were delayed. 

Mr. Wilson drove out the road 


which ran nearest to the path up 
to Old Chimney. It was not hard 
to see the group of boys near the 
roadside. He jumped out of the 
truck. Jack, with his father’s 
assistance, lifted the inert form 
from the ground and placed him 
on the car floor. 

There was but little conversa- 
tion as Mr. Wilson drove the boys 
and the apparently dying man 
into town. They did not stop 
until they reached the hospital, 
where the man was turned over 
to the skilled doctors and nurses 
who set to work to ease his 
pain. 

A locksmith had to be sent for, 
and after the removal of the trap 
a physician made a thorough ex- 
amination of the wound, dressed 
it, and ordered the man to be put 
in a ward. 

“No visitors for that case for 
several days, Mr. Wilson.” 

“Pretty bad shape?” Jack’s 
father inquired. 

“Very serious condition. You 
say you don’t know who he is, or 
anything about him?” questioned 
Dr. Nobel. 

“Only what the boys have told 
me.” 

“We'll look after him, and you 
might drop by in a day or two. 
I expect the members of the res- 
cue party will be anxious to have 
a solution to the mystery sur- 
rounding him.” 

“They surely will,” Jack an- 
swered. “They’ll be talking and 
thinking of nothing else until they 
find out all about him, and how 
he met with such a grave mis- 
fortune.” 
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“They'll find out nothing from 
him for a few days, that’s sure,” 
Dr. Nobel told him. ‘“He’s too ill 
to talk.” 

Mr. Wilson and Jack bade the 
doctor good evening, and joined 
the boys who were waiting for 
them in the truck. 

“Find out anything?” was the 
first question which greeted 
them. 

“He’ll be all right. He’s right 


bad off just now, but in a few 
days we can see him,” Jack an- 
swered. 

“Since we’ve finished that job, 
I suppose you boys will want to 
get home to your suppers, won’t 
you?” Mr. Wilson said. “I’ll 
drive around and let you out at 
your houses. I expect you’re all 
pretty tired.” 

“And hungry,” chorused the 
boys. 


(To be continued) 


JUNIOR UNION NEWS 


The three sisters 
whose pictures are on 
the front page live in 
New Haven, Conn. 
Henry, whose picture 


is on this page, lives in 
Saugus, Mass. New 
England is well repre- 
sented this time. We 
have Juniors from 
coast tocoast. If any of 
your Junior locals need more pins 
for new members, let us know. 


HENRY KOZLOWSKI 


For your June pro- 
gram we suggest that 
you observe Flag Day. 
June 14 has been set 
aside for this celebra- 
tion. In your program 
have some member talk 
on how the American 
Federation of Labor 
has contributed to the 
advancement of the 
land of which our flag is a 
symbol. Long may it wave! 


(The folder offer is on page 667 of THE AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST) 


Goodbye until next time. 


(dwelt le Moa, 
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“LEST WE FORGET” 


By ANDREW FURUSETH 


PERIODICAL ROOM 
GENERAL LIBRARY 
UNIV. OF MICH 


interests exercise over the press 

through the immense sums paid 
for advertisements and the apparent 
effort to cause Congress and the pub- 
lic to forget these late and other dis- 
asters and the cause for them has 
made it appear to me as necessary to 
submit to those interested the follow- 
ing facts: 


Tis control which the shipping 


January 14, 1935. 
MEMORANDUM ON Morro CASTLE 
By ANDREW FURUSETH 


The Report submitted on this dis- 
aster by Mr. Hoover may be properly 
and justly summed up as follows: 


(The Morro Cast Le was built 
according to the safeguard pro- 
vided by the Treaty and modern 
ship architecture. She had all the 
warning appliances and all the life- 
saving appliances that are put in 
modern ships, some of them going 
somewhat beyond the Treaty of 
Safety of Life at Sea. The disaster 
resulted from the failure of the per- 
sonnel to be used according to 
American law and to have the effi- 
ciency provided by American law.) 


It was the personnel that failed in 
the Princess SOPHIA case. It was the 
personnel that failed in the VESTRIS 
case. By turning the supervision of 
the personnel such as provided in Sec- 
tions 13 and 14 of the Seamen’s Act 
over to the signatory nations who in 
turn may turn it over to the shipown- 
ers themselves or organizations or- 
ganized by them makes the personnel 


of the Morro CasTLe in fact what 
~ Treaty permits the personnel to 
e. 

The law provides for the division 
of the watches—to have at least two. 
To state that they must have at least 
two watches necessarily assumes that 
the watches so divided must be imme- 
diately available and they must have 
the skill needed to understand the 
warning signals and to use the life- 
saving appliances. 

The condition in the Morro 
CASTLE would be parallel on shore if 
we had in what is known as fireproof 
buildings,—proper and efficient signal- 
ing to the fire-fighting force, together 
with the best appliances for fire-fight- 
ing that is known to modern fire-fight- 
ing and then put those fire-fighting ap- 
pliances into the hands of men hired 
without any regard to their skill or 
efficiency. Manifestly such a fire- 
fighting force in the city would be 
ridiculous. It is still more so on board 
of a ship because people may have 
some escape out of a burning build- 
ing on shore and if they get out of the 
building they are safe. Ina ship there 
are two choices—to be burnt or 
drowned. As a result of the investi- 
gation of the Vestris, Mr. Hoover 
called special attention to the failure 
of the personnel and urged that in the 
interest of safety the human element 
must be seriously considered. 

In the investigation of the Morro 
CAsTLE he repeats this recommenda- 
tion which the development of condi- 
tions have made so plainly true that 
nothing but the most sordid self-in- 
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CasTLE he repeats this recommenda- 
tion which the development of condi- 
tions have made so plainly true that 
nothing but the most sordid self-in- 
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terest can dispute it and the argu- 
ments against it should have no influ- 
ence with thoughtful men. 

In our laws we have in most in- 
stances fairly good provisions for 
safety. They should and must be im- 
proved. If we want safety they must 
be, but what is the use of appliances 
put in the hands of men incapable of 
using them. 

My information coming from sea- 
men direct from the sea has for years 
now been to the effect that none of the 
life-saving regulations are obeyed. 
They are forgotten just as soon as the 
vessel has ten fathoms of water under 
her keel. Sometimes there is a man 
on the lookout and sometimes not— 
sometimes not even a man at the 
wheel, the vessel being steered by the 
iron mike as we seamen call the auto- 
matic steering machine. 

Vessels were sailing on the ocean 


at night with only one man on deck— 


the officer. There is no doubt but 
that there are a great many of them 
still sailing that way. I was expect- 
ing some disaster to occur that would 
call attention to the condition and that 
would compel remedial measures to 
be adopted. The condition as it 
existed could not go on without being 
followed by disaster. It came and 
there was a temporary excitement. 
Investigations by naval officers whose 
reports are not published—investiga- 
tion of the disaster itself by the Chief 
of the Inspection Service—a further 
investigation by the Courts and a pro- 
posed investigation by the Senate. 
The vessel is insured and usually up 
to a figure in which the owner loses 
nothing. The cargo is insured up to 
a figure in which the shipper loses 
nothing. The Protection and In- 
demnity Association insures against 


ignorance, incapacity and inaptitude 
and the owner loses nothing. The in- 
surance premiums are put into the 
overhead expenses and prorated back 
upon passenger fares and freight 
rates so that the whole thing may be 
summed up by saying that the passen- 
ger is paying additional rates of fare 
with the prospect of being burnt or 
drowned without any loss to the ship- 
owner. 

This is not to say that the ship- 
owner himself wants this condition to 
go on. There are men, however, 
amongst them who consider nothing 
except their own success in competi- 
tion and those men are forcing their 
views upon the rest. If the United 
States wants the development of sea 
power and, of course, she must want 
it or she would not pay the price she 
is paying now, laws must be improved. 

1. The laws we have must be en- 
forced and that cannot be done under 
existing conditions, because (a) any 
seaman making complaint that the 
watches are not properly kept is paid 
off when he arrives on shore. In a 
foreign port this is very often equal 
to marooning him. He has not 
enough money to get out of the place 
nor any money for support beyond a 
few days. (b) If he is paid off in the 
United States he is immediately placed 
on the blacklists of all the different 
shipping offices so that it will be ex- 
tremely difficult for him to get a job 
unless he changes his name. Second, 
the laws must be so amended that we 
can have reasonable safety to the 
traveling public and to the Country 
itself by the development of an Ameri- 
can personnel dependable in peace and 
war. 

2. In more than fifty years of my 
study of the question of the necessity 
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for sea power for the United States 
and the effort of possible adversaries 
to prevent it, nothing so plainly and 
specifically points out the means used 
to prevent any growth of such sea 
power as the Incorporation papers of 
the International Shipping Federa- 
tion, Limited. To understand the 
methods in all their simplicity and with 
their inevitable result nothing seems 
so much needed as a careful reading 
of these Incorporation papers. 


THE COMPANIES (CONSOLIDATION) 
AcT, 1908 


Company Limited by Guaranty and 
Not Having a Capital Divided 
into Shares 


(Memorandum of Association of 
the International Shipping Federation 
(Ltd.) ) 


1. The name of the company (here- 
inafter called “the company”) is The 


International Shipping Federation 
(Ltd.). 

2. The registered office of the com- 
pany will be situated in England. 

3. The objects for which the com- 
pany is established are: 

(1) To federate for the purposes 
hereinafter expressed or some of them 
associations of shipowners formed 
for the support or protection of ship- 
owners or the promotion of defense 
of their interests and associations 
formed by shipowners or other per- 
sons or for any other objects which 
the company shall consider analogous 
or conducive and whether incorpo- 
rated or not incorporated and whether 
formed in the United Kingdom or 
abroad and whether already existing 
or hereafter formed and their nomi- 
nees. 


(2) To consider all questions af- 
fecting the interests of the shipping 
trade and other trades connected 
therewith and to do all such things as 
may seem expedient with a view to the 
promotion of such interests. 

(3) To procure the adoption, im- 
provement, repeal, abrogation, or 
alteration of any laws, maritime con- 
tracts, usages, and customs in rela- 
tion to such trades which it may seem 
to the company desirable to adopt, 
improve, repeal, abrogate, or alter, 
and to oppose delay and resist any en- 
actments, rules, regulations, by-laws, 
customs, or usages which may seem 
adverse to the interests of such trade 
or any department thereof. 

(4) To indemnify any persons 
and companies interested in the 
shipping trades or other trades con- 
nected therewith against losses, liabili- 
ties, and contingencies in relation to 
any such trade, and generally to carry 
on any kind of guaranty and indemnity 
business other than employers’ liabil- 
ity insurance. 

(5) To establish and maintain in 
any parts of the world bureaus or 
registries for engaging the services, 
whether in relation to navigation or 
management of ships or vessels or in 
loading or discharge of cargoes or 
any other operations, whether on land 
or sea, of officers, managers, stew- 
ards, clerks, messengers, servants, 
seamen, firemen, laborers, and other 
persons employed in any such business 
and for collecting and supplying in- 
formation to members of the company 
and others in relation to any of the 
said businesses, and to supply such 
services and information accordingly, 
whether gratuitously or otherwise, as 
may be deemed expedient. 
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(6) To communicate with any 
other like federation, association, or 
company, whether incorporated or 
not, in any parts of the world, and 
concert with it in promoting measures 
of any kind which the company is au- 
thorized to promote. 

(7) To diffuse amongst the mem- 
bers information on all matters af- 
fecting the shipping trade, and to 
print, publish, issue, and circulate such 
papers, periodicals, books, circulars, 
and other literary undertakings as 
may seem conducive to any of these 
objects. 

(8) To raise funds for any of the 
purposes of the company, whether by 
entrance fees or periodical subscrip- 
tions from members or voluntary con- 
tributions from members or other 
persons, or otherwise. 

(9) To purchase, take on lease or 
in exchange, hire, or otherwise ac- 
quire any real or personal property 
and any rights or privileges which the 
company may think desirable, and to 
hold, build upon, manage, improve, 
and develop, and to sell, lease, mort- 
gage, or otherwise dispose of any such 
real or personal property rights or 
privileges for any estate or interest 
therein. 

(10) To construct, equip, main- 
tain, and alter or reconstruct any 
building or works necessary or con- 
venient for the purposes of the com- 
pany. 

(11) To invest and deal with any 
moneys of the company not imme- 
diately required in such manner as 
may be determined. 

(12) To borrow or raise and se- 
cure the payment of money in such 
manner as the company shall think fit. 

(13) To undertake and execute 
any trust the undertaking whereof 


may seem desirable, and either gratu- 
itously or otherwise. 

(14) To transfer all or any part 
of the undertaking, assets, and liabil- 
ities of the company to any federation 
or association having objects alto- 
gether or in part similar to those of 
the company, or to amalgamate with 
any society or association having ob- 
jects altogether or in part similar to 
those of the company. 

(15) To enter into any arrange- 
ment with any authority, supreme, 
local, municipal, or otherwise, or any 
association or company, incorporated 
or unincorporated, in furtherance of 
any of the objects of the company, and 
to obtain from any such authority, as- 
sociation, or company any rights or 
privileges which may seem conducive 
to any of the objects of the company. 

(16) To admit any members, 
whether eligible or not for member- 
ship, to be honorary members of the 
company, and to confer on any person 
contributing to the funds of the com- 
pany without constituting them mem- 
bers such rights and privileges as may 
be legally granted to persons not being 
members of the company and on such 
terms as may be expedient. 

(17) To do all such other lawful 
things as are identical or conducive 
to the attainment of the above objects 
or any of them. 

4. The liability of the members is 
limited. 

5. Every member of the company 
undertakes to contribute to the assets 
of the company in the event of the 
same being wound up during the time 
that he is a member or within one 
year afterwards for payment of the 
debts and liabilities of the company 
contracted before the time at which 
he ceases to be a member, and the 
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costs, charges, and expenses of wind- 
ing up the same and for the adjust- 
ment of the rights of the contributors 
amongst themselves such amount as 
may be required, not exceeding 
£1,000. 


Composition of the International 


Shipping Federation (Ltd.) 


Board of Directors: Britain, E. 
Pembroke, 34 Leadenhall Street, 
London, E. C., shipowner; Sweden, 
A. O. Wilson, Gothenberg, ship- 
owner; Germany, P. Ehlers, Ham- 
burg, shipowner and doctor of law; 
Denmark, C. Kronman, Copenhagen, 
chairman Danish Shipping Federa- 
tion; Holland, J. Visser, Rotterdam, 
delegate for Shipping Federation of 
Holland; Belgium, J. Langlois, Ant- 
werp, ship broker; Holland, J. Vink, 
Amsterdam, shipowner. 


Copy of the Register of the General 
Council of the International 


Shipping Federation (Ltd.) 


Name, address, and occupation: 
Jacques Langlois, 7 Quai Van Dyck, 
Antwerp, average adjuster; Maurice 
Ortmane, 15 Canal des Brasseurs, 
Antwerp, ship broker; K. Reinhard, 
Borsen, Copenhagen, shipowner; A. 
O. Anderson, 22 Ameliegade, Copen- 
hagen, shipowner; C. Leist, Nord- 
deutscher Lloyd, Hamburg, §ship- 
owner; Paul Ehlers, Adolphsbrucke 
2, Hamburg, doctor of law; J. Vink, 
Messrs. Hudig, Voder & Co., Amster- 
dam, ship brokers; E. Indebeton, 
Sveriges, Redareforening, Gothen- 
burg, master mariner; A. O. Wilson, 
Sveriges, Redaregorening, Gothen- 
burg, shipowner; Thomas L. Devitt, 
13 Fenchurch Avenue, London, E. C., 


shipowner; T. F. Harrison, 67 South 
John Street, Liverpool, shipowner; 
R. M. Hudson, Tavistock House, 
Sunderland, shipowner; Henry Rad- 
cliffe, the Docks, Cardiff, shipowner; 
Sir Walter Runciman, bart, Masonic 
Building, Pilgrim Street, Newcastle- 
on-Tyne, shipowner; F. S. Watts, 7 
Whittington Avenue, London, E. C., 
shipowner; J. Visser, Messrs. Wam- 
bersie & Son, Rotterdam, ship broker. 

(3) After twenty-one years of 
agitation the Seamen’s Act was signed 
by President Wilson on the 4th of 
March, 1915. President Wilson 
about three years later when he was 
presented by a Committee of the In- 
ternational Seamen’s Union with The 
Dawn of The New Day framed, said 
“‘Nothing has given me greater satis- 
faction than my assistance and signa- 
ture on that legislation.” The three 
papers which seemed to be of most 
importance with reference to the pas- 
sage of this Act are— 

(a) “Appeal to the World.” 


From A MeEssAGE TO SEAMEN— 
APPEAL TO THE WORLD 


“To those who govern nations, to 
those who make the laws, to humani- 
tarians, democrats, Christians, and 
friends of human freedom everywhere 
do we, the seamen, the yet remaining 
bondmen, humbly yet earnestly sub- 
mit this our petition, that we be made 
free men, and that the blighting dis- 
grace of bondage be removed from 
our labor, which once was considered 
honorable, which is yet needed in the 
world of commerce, and which has 
been held to be of great importance 
to nations with seacoasts to defend. 

“Existing maritime law makes of 
seamen, excepting in the domestic 
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trade of the United States, the prop- 
erty of the vessel on which we sail. 
We cannot work as seamen without 
signing a contract which brings us 
under the law. This contract is fixed 
by law or authorized by governments. 
We have nothing to do with its terms. 
We either sign it and sail, or we sign 
it not and remain landsmen. 

“When signing this contract, we 
surrender our working power to the 
will of another man at all times while 
the contract runs. We may not, on 
pain of penal punishment, fail to join 
the vessel. We may not leave the ves- 
sel, though she is in perfect safety. 
We may not, without our master’s 
permission, go to a mother’s sick bed 
or funeral, or attend to any other 
duties of a son, a brother, a Christian, 
or a citizen, excepting in the domestic 
trade of the United States. 

“If the owner thinks he has reason 
to fear that we desire to escape, he 
may, without judicial investigation, 
cause us to be imprisoned for safe- 
keeping until he shall think proper to 
take us out. If we have escaped, he 
may publish our personal appearance 
along with a reward for our apprehen- 
sion and return. He may, through 
contracts between nations, cause the 
peace officers and police to aid him in 
recovering his property. The Cap- 
tain may change, the owner may 
change—we are sold with the vessel— 
but so long as the flag does not change, 
there is nothing except serious illness 
or our master’s pleasure that will re- 
lease us from the vessel. 

“The master, acting for the vessel, 
may release himself and the vessel by 
paying a few dollars, with no alterna- 
tive. 


“He that owns another man’s labor 
power owns his body, since the two 
cannot be separated. 

“We stand in the same relation to 
the vessel as the serf did to the estate, 
as the slave to his master. When serf- 
dom was abolished in Western Eu- 
rope we were forgotten by the libera- 
tors and our status remained. When 
the slaves of the United States and 
Brazil were emancipated our status 
continued. When serfdom was 
abolished in Russia no change came 
to us. 

“We now raise our manacled hands 
in humble supplication and pray that 
the nations issue a decree of emanci- 
pation and restore to us our right as 
brother men; to our labor that honor 
which belonged to it until your power, 
expressing itself through your law, set 
upon it the brand of bondage in the 
interest of cheap transportation by 
water. 

“We respectfully submit that the 
serfdom of the men in our calling is 
of comparatively modern origin. 
Earlier maritime law bound, while in 
strange countries and climes, the sea- 
man to his shipmates and the ship, and 
the ship to him, on the principle of 
common hazard. In his own country 
he was free—the freest of men. We 
further humbly submit that, as the 
consciousness of the seaman’s status 
penetrates through the population, it 
will be impossible to get freemen to 
send their sons into bondage or to in- 
duce freemen’s sons to accept it, and 
we, in all candor, remind you that 
you, when you travel by water, ex- 
pect us—the serfs—to exhibit in dan- 
ger the highest qualities of freemen 
by giving our lives for your safety. 

“At sea the law of common hazard 
remains. There must be discipline 
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and self-sacrifice, but in any harbor 
the vessel and you are safe, and we be- 
seech you give to us that freedom 
which you claim for yourself and which 
you have bestowed on others, to the 
end that we may be relieved of that 
bitterness of soul that is the heavy 
burden of him who knows and feels 
that his body is not his own.” 

(b) “Memorial to Congress” 
based upon the thirteenth amendment 
and the Supreme Court decision in the 
Baily vs. Alabama case. Seamen are 
held on vessels in a high-wage foreign 
port for the purpose of compelling 
their service on the return voyage. It 
seems to be very difficult, indeed, to 
argue that the general decisions by 
the Court including “all persons under 
the flag” have no application to sea- 
men. 


MEMORIAL TO CONGRESS 


To the Honorable the Senate and 
House of Representatives of the 
United States: 


On behalf of the seamen your peti- 
tioners respectfully represent that— 

While the existing discrimination 
against the seamen is permitted to con- 
tinue the United States can not become 
a sea power; that native Americans 
will not become seamen; and that the 
differential in wage cost of operation 
will prevent American vessels from 
competing on the ocean. 

First. ‘No person held to service 
or labor in one State, under the laws 
thereof, escaping into any other, shall, 
in consequence of any law or regula- 
tion therein, be discharged from such 
service or labor, but shall be delivered 
upon claim of the party to whom such 


service or labor may be due.” (Art. 
IV, Sec. 2, subsec. 3, Constitution. ) 

Under authority of this section 
Congress in 1791 passed the law giv- 
ing to the ship power to enforce con- 
tracts made with seamen upon the sea- 
men’s body. This law—the fugitive- 
sailor law—in 1793 served as a model 
for the fugitive-slave law. 

Under authority, presumably, of 
this section the United States entered 
into treaties with foreign nations for 
mutual arrest, detention, and delivery 
of deserted seamen to their vessels. 

In 1865 the following amendment 
to the Constitution was adopted: 

“Neither slavery nor involuntary 
servitude, except as a punishment for 
crime whereof the party shall have 
been duly convicted, shall exist within 
the United States or any place subject 
to their jurisdiction.” 

Section 2. “Congress shall have 
power to enforce this Act by appro- 
priate legislation.” (Thirteenth 
amendment, Constitution. ) 

In 1867 the statutes were revised, 
and all compulsory labor, except as 
applicable to seamen, was stricken out, 
and in 1872 the laws compelling sea- 
men to labor for a private person were 
made more drastic. 

Under the treaties with foreign na- 
tions and these laws, seamen having 
signed contracts to labor in countries 
having a lower standard of life and a 
lower wage, were forcibly compelled 
to continue to labor within the juris- 
diction of the United States. 

This produced a difference in the 
wage cost of operating vessels taking 
cargoes from ports of the United 
States, the difference being all in favor 
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of the foreign vessel and sufficient in 
amount to gradually drive domestic 
vessels from the ocean. (Testimony, 
Merchant Marine Commission. ) 

In 1896 the seamen, believing that 
they came within the protection of 
the thirteenth amendment, took this 
question to the Supreme Court, but 
in Robertson vs. Baldwin (165 U. S., 
p. 275), the court held that the thir- 
teenth amendment had no application 
to seamen, Justice Harlan filing an 
elaborate dissenting opinion, which 
resulted in abolishing the involuntary 
servitude of seamen in the domestic 
trade. (Act Dec. 21, 1898.) 


In 1911 the Supreme Court again 
had occasion to construe the thirteenth 
amendment. In the case of Baily vs. 
State of Alabama (219 U.S., p. 219), 
the court decided (we quote from the 


sylabus) : 

“While its immediate concern was 
African slavery, the thirteenth amend- 
ment was a charter of universal free- 
dom for all persons of whatever race, 
color, or estate under the flag’; and 

“The words ‘involuntary servitude’ 
have a larger meaning than slavery, 
and the thirteenth amendment pro- 
hibited all control by coercion of the 
personal service of one man for the 
benefit of another.” 

We respectfully submit that we are 
persons and that we are within and 
subjects to the jurisdiction of the 
United States; and 

That Congress should now repeal 
all laws and abrogate all treaties 
under which we are subject to arrest, 
detention, and delivery to any man in 


order that he may compel us to labor 
for his benefit.” 


(c) THe Decay oF SEAMANSHIP 
IN EUROPE AND AMERICA 


(Senate Document No. 216. 63d 
Congress, October 23, 1913.) 


“The Caucasian is leaving the sea; 
the Oriental is filling the vacancy. Sea 
power is in the seamen; vessels are the 
seamen’s working tools; tools become 
the property of those who handle 
them. 

“This is not prophecy; it is a fact. 
If the reader needs proofs let him visit 
the docks where the ocean cargo car- 
rier—the tramp—is taking in or de- 
livering cargo. He will find that while 
the officers are white, the sailors and 
firemen are very largely from the races 
which inhabit Africa, Asia, and the 
Malay Islands. If he be fond of statis- 
tics and knows the way they are made 
up so as to hide from John Bull the 
loss of his sea legs—the decay of his 
sea power—let him examine the re- 
ports issued from year to year by the 
Board of Trade. If he be told that the 
tendency is sporadic let him ask the 
boys along the sea-coasts of Europe 
and America north of the Mexican 
line, what they are going to be when 
they grow up, and the answers will be 
truly illuminating. Let him ask the sea- 
men if they will accept a job on shore 
and he will find that they are willing 
to accept anything to get away from 
the sea. The men are leaving the sea; 
the boys are shunning it. 

“The compelling cause of this drift 
from the sea is a great wrong, which 
can only be cured by legislation. Na- 
tional commissions and international 
conferences have sat and inquired into 
losses of life at sea. They have re- 
ported vessels to be undermanned, 
both in individual skill and in numbers 
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of seamen employed. Recommenda- 
tions have been made and forgotten. 
The ‘General Slocum’ was lost with 
about 1,000 lives; the coroner’s jury 
said, ‘Inefficient crew’; the commis- 
sion appointed added, ‘Not enough 
life preservers, inefficient inspection.’ 
The net result was more life preserv- 
ers, better inspection, but no improve- 
ment in the crews. The ‘Titanic’ was 
lost. The senatorial commission said, 
‘Not enough life-boats, the crew inefh- 
cient in skill and number.’ There are 
some more life-boats, but no more or 
better men. The drift from the sea is 
growing and safety diminishing, while 
vessels are steadily growing larger. 
Seamen have sought proper legislation 
in vain for more than 20 years. Con- 
gress after Congress has been ap- 
pealed to, but without substantial re- 
sults. The seamen are poor; they are 
lowly; few of them are voters; fewer 
still can vote, being at sea; they have 
nothing with which to quicken sym- 
pathy and induce action except their 
plainly told tale. And yet the questions 
arising from the drift from the sea 
are of great racial importance, they 
are of great national importance, they 
are of great economic importance, 
and of serious personal importance 
to those who travel the sea for busi- 
ness or pleasure. The cause of the drift 
from the sea is simple, the remedy easy 
if honestly applied. 

“(1) When a citizen becomes a 
seaman he surrenders all rights of citi- 
zenship, he voluntarily places himself 
outside of the protection of the thir- 
teenth amendment to the Constitution. 

““(2) He accepts and surrenders 
to the plenary power of Congress and 
the President his personal freedom, 
the wages he has earned, the work he 
is to do and with whom he is to do it, 


and thereby unreasonably increases 
the burden of his toil and the risks, 
naturally and unavoidably great, to 
his life. 

“One century since, the status of 
the worker was either that of a slave, 
a serf, or one who labored under term 
contracts enforcible by imprisonment. 
The seaman belonged to the last- 
named class. Being among the freest 
of the workers his social and indus- 
trial condition was, in comparison with 
the others, favorable. Other causes 
contribute to this result. 

“(1) The shipowner might lose 
his all through local riots or other so- 
cial disturbances in port, through pi- 
racy or other dangers of the sea. 

(2) He was liable to the traveler 
and the shipper for the amount of 
damages caused if traceable to him 
not being ‘acts of God’ or ‘the public 
enemy.’ 

“The self-interest of the ship- 
owner was sufficient to cause him to 
carry men skilled in their calling, ac- 
quainted with the use of arms, physi- 
cally able to use them, and with suffi- 
cient courage to defend and protect 
their employer’s property, whether 
the attack came from men or from 
natural elements. The ship-owner 
appreciated this to the extent of ob- 
taining legislation which gave him the 
power to punish the laggard or to re- 
duce the incompetent in rating and 
wages, according to his demerit. The 
ship-owner still has this power. He 
was bound by law to carry a national 
crew either in whole or in part. These 
conditions compelled him to look for 
his workmen among his own people, 
amongst the strong, the healthy, and 
the skilled. If he employed his slaves 
or serfs they became free. 
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“These several causes worked auto- 
matically toward a wage rate under 
which the seaman could and did keep 
a family in as much wellbeing as the 
average skilled mechanic. 

“During the last century a great 
change came over society. Slavery 
and serfdom were abolished; term 
contracts to labor, enforcible by im- 
prisonment either by law or in equity, 
were abolished here in the United 
States and in some countries in Eu- 
rope, while in others they were re- 
duced in number and remained appli- 
cable only on servants in houses or in 
husbandry. As freedom came to men 
it carried better treatment and better 
wages. Wages rose gradually until 


they doubled, trebled, and quadrup- 
led; the legal testimony of the worker 
became creditable, being untainted by 
his status. The seaman was not per- 
mitted to share in any of these 


changes; his status remained. His 
wages stood still or were actually low- 
ered. The cost of living rose with the 
advancement of the wages; the pur- 
chasing power of the seaman’s wages 
went down and he became unable to 
care for a family. 

“Other causes contributed to this 
result: 

“(1) Asystem of marine insurance 
was perfected through which the ship- 
owner guarded himself from the dan- 
gers of the sea and distributed the 
losses upon the general community. 

““(2) Limited liability laws were 
enacted through which the main risk 
of travel fell on the passenger, the 
risk of merchandise in transit upon the 
shipper, who through the insurance 
shifted it to the general public. 

“(3) Piracy ceased and losses 
through revolts or revolutions became 


collectible from the nations or com- 
munities held responsible. 

(4) Lighthouses were built, chan- 
nels marked, deepened, and widened, 
storms were studied, warnings were 
given, and navigation became more 
safe. 

“(5) Laws compelling national 
crews were repealed, modified, or dis- 
garded. 

“Having rid himself of the risk by 
insurance, of the liability by legisla- 
tion, and of limitation as to the na- 
tionality of the men employed through 
the repeal of laws, the ship-owner 
cared no longer for skill, ability, na- 
tionality or race. The wages to be 
paid became his main consideration. 
He might send his vessel to sea with 
men none of whom were trained in 
the work or who understood without 
an interpreter the orders given. The 
seaman was compelled to compete 
with the unskilled from all strata in 
society, from all nations and all races, 
and when at sea he was compelled to 
do the work which these men could 
not do. This is the condition today. 
Hence, the increasing shipwrecks, the 
great losses of life, such as the ‘Gen- 
eral Slocum,’ the ‘Elbe,’ the ‘La Bour- 
goyne,’ the ‘City of Rio de Janeiro,” 
the ‘Norge,’ the ‘Valencia,’ the 
‘Oceana,’ the ‘Titanic,’ and almost in- 
numerable others; hence, also, the con- 
stant increase in insurance rates. 
White men are leaving the sea. Mod- 
ern education and the worn out, an- 
cient status can not continue to- 
gether. Men refuse to go into or re- 
main in any calling, which will not fur- 
nish sufficient upon which a family 
may be kept. More and more men 
come to sea as does the sewage. Last 
Congress passed a law providing for 
more reasonable hours of labor for 
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officers of vessels, and it is largely 
disobeyed, either secretly or openly, 
with the excuse that the ship-owners 
can not find men from whom officers 
can be made. Let this thing continue 
a few more years and the Asiatic will 
have to be accepted on the bridge in 
command, because none others will be 
available. Men from the Mediter- 
ranean, from Arabia, India, and South 
Africa sail the vessels on the Atlan- 
tic; men from China and Japan sail 
the vessels in the trade between our 
Pacific ports and Asia. The number 
of Asiatics and Africans from the 
south of Africa in the merchant marine 
of Great Britain is about 100,000. 
Norway, with her former surplus of 
seamen, has not enough for her own 
vessels, and the number is steadily de- 
creasing. Germany’s seamen come 
from the interior and are diminishing. 
The drift from the sea on the part of 


the Caucasian is general and grow- 
ing. There must be a change; it must 
be fundamental, and it must be soon, 
or the sea must become the domain of 


the Oriental. His status and stand- 
ard of living corresponds to the status 
and earning capacity of seamen of to- 
day. 

“These facts have been presented 
to Congress after Congress. The sea- 
men have been met with the answer 
that to change the condition as urged 
would be to still more widen the dif- 
ference in the wage cost of operation 
now existing between foreign and 
domestic vessels taking cargoes or pas- 
sengers from American ports and 
thus drive the few remaining Ameri- 
can vessels from the ocean. The sea- 
men then went into the study of the 
real causes of the differences and 
found: 


“(1) That wages are determined 
by supply and demand. That it is the 
same to all nations’ vessels in the 
same port if the vessels are going in 
the same or a similar trade. 

“(2) That wages are dependent 
upon the standard of wages and of 
living in the port and in the territory 
adjacent thereto and upon the port to 
which the vessels are going. 

““(3) Upon the standard of skill 
demanded and the chances of getting 
away from—deserting from—the 
vessel at her port of destination if 
such be a high-wage port. 

“Thus, it was found that when a 
Norwegian ship-owner wants men to 
join a vessel sailing between ports of 
the United States and the West In- 
dies or Central America (the fruit 
steamers), he pays 50 per cent more 
wages than if the vessel was going to 
the Black Sea. He does this to keep 
the men now, when by treaty he can 
have them arrested, detained, and 
delivered back to him. The fugitive- 
slave law is in full force and operation 
between nations through treaties en- 
tered into. If the men coming to 
the United States from other coun- 
tries could quit their vessels in ports 
of the United States and reship in 
some other vessel the wages would be- 
come equalized. It is not suggested 
that seamen should be paid off. It is 
suggested that they should be able to 
obtain one-half of their earned wages, 
and that they should not be arrested 
and delivered back to their masters, 
(owners?) against their will. The 
only difference in the cost of opera- 
tion of vessels that does not arise out 
of the cost of building is in the wage. 
All other supplies are obtained upon 
the same terms by vessels in the same 
trade. The price of the port controls. 
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The wages of the port would control 
if the law of supply and demand was 
permitted to act, but this law is set 
at naught by laws made by the several 
nations and given vitality in foreign 
countries through treaties. Such ar- 
rangements are solely in the interest 
of low-wage countries. Abolish the 
fugitive-slave law now operating upon 
the seamen; cease being the slave 
catcher for foreign nations and the 
economic value to purely American- 
owned vessels would be equal to a 
greater sum than was ever asked for 
as a subsidy, and all talk of subsidy 
or necessity for discriminating duties 
would at once be at an end. 

“Give to the seamen while the ves- 
sel is in port and in safety, the free- 
dom that has been given to other 
workers; give them half of the money 
due to them (others get all) in such 
ports, in order that they may have the 
means to exercise and to protect their 
freedom; provide a standard of skill 
in the men employed (and thus make 
it possible for them to save life at sea, 
their own included), provide such 
regulations as to working hours as 
shall keep the skill available (they 
work 7 days a week and 12 hours per 
day at present), make the freedom, 
the standard of efficiency, and the 
right to one-half of the money due, 
applicable to foreign vessels coming 
within the jurisdiction of our laws, and 
there will be a reasonable assurance of 
safety at sea, the American vessel will 
be on equality with foreign vessels in 
American ports, as they already are, 
through law enacted in 1884, in for- 
cign ports and the ‘drift from the sea’ 
will cease. There will be a better class 
of men available for the merchant 
marine and the Navy, there will be 
more safety at sea, lower insurance 


rates and no necessity for either a sub- 
sidy or for any discriminating duty. 
England regulates all the matters deal- 
ing with safety, including the number 
of men on vessels coming within the 
jurisdiction of her laws and we will be 
doing nothing except what is truly 
American by doing the same. 

“Compulsory labor in private em- 
ployment has few friends today, and 
the hope of the thinking seamen has 
been that freedom will come to them 
also. In this hope they have waited 
and worked. They believed that the 
nations would come to realize their 
need of seamen for national purposes 
and that disasters, which were sure to 
multiply as skill decreased, would 
cause the people to demand such 
changes in the law as should be found 
needed in the interest of safety of life 
at sea. Vessels that can not burn and 
will not sink are not built. The best 
vessel ever built is unseaworthy un- 
less manned by skilled officers and 
men who can understand the orders 
and who know how to obey them. Real 
seamen know that in any serious strug- 
gle with the forces of nature the hu- 
man element is the determining factor. 
They have been waiting, watching 
and praying for relief. Senate bill 4 is 
the remedy and will give the relief 
needed. 

“An international conference of 
safety of life at sea is coming; but we 
fear that little of real value will come 
from that unless it is preceded by 
proper legislation here setting a min- 
imum. We fear that the forces which 
have been, and now are, engaged in 
destroying the customs upon which 
skill and safety rested, and which have 
succeeded in preventing legislation so 
long needed, will in some way domi- 
nate the conference. 
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“With the proper legislation en- 
acted here and thus a minimum set, 
that conference would be valuable. 
Other nations would have to follow 
our lead owing to pressure of eco- 
nomic conditions; they would, there- 
fore, make a virtue of necessity and 
the conference would very likely 
recommend similar legislation to other 
countries. 

“Sea power is in the seaman. Ships 
are but the seaman’s working tools. 
If there be a desire in the white race 
to retain its sea power, the Caucasian 
must be brought to sea again. Nations 
which desire to share in that sea power 
must depend upon their own citizens 
or subjects. If a reasonable safety at 
sea be desired, men of strength, cour- 
age and skill must be induced to again 
seek the sea and they will not come to 
accept existing status nor tolerate 
other existing conditions.” 


Comment 


It will be noted that among the ex- 
emptions from liability and risk which 
the ship-owners have succeeded in ob- 
taining from many of their separate 
governments, there was no exemption 
granted to the ship-owner for failing 
to furnish a seaworthy vessel. It has 
been held by the Courts generally that 
the first duty of the owner is to furnish 
a vessel in every respect seaworthy, 
and that the owner could be and can 
now be sued for damages to be de- 
termined by courts and juries for fail- 
ing so to do. 

In the present Treaty of Safety of 
Life at Sea the ship-owner is endeav- 
oring to rid himself of this obligation 
to the shipper, the traveler and the 
crew by causing the nations accepting 
the present proposed Treaty of Safety 


of Life at Sea to accept the “full re- 
sponsibility for the seaworthiness of a 
vessel”’ to which they grant safety cer- 
tificates. If this Treaty shall be 
adopted there can be no recovering 
of damages because nations as sover- 
eignties cannot be sued except by spe- 
cial permission. 

(d) On my arrival in Washington 
in the early part of December, 1934, I 
at once went before the Interdepart- 
mental Committee charged by the 
President with preparing recommen- 
dations for him to be sent to Congress. 
After a very short hearing I suggested 
that a better way would be to write 
a letter to me containing such ques- 
tions as that Committee desired me 
to answer. This resulted in the letter 
of December 15, 1934, from Mr. 
Turner W. Battle, Executive Assist- 
ant to the Secretary of Labor, and my 
answer thereto of December rgth. I 
deeply regret that in going over the 
recommendations made by the Inter- 
departmental Committee and the bills 
submitted to Congress as a result, 
there is nothing to indicate any spe- 
cific purpose to improve the personnel. 

When the ship builders joined with 
the Inspector General of Steam Ves- 
sels, who was investigating the 
Morro CASTLE disaster, in saying 
that the Morro CASTLE was the very 
last word in ship building the cause of 
the disaster must of necessity be 
sought in the personnel. The Inspec- 
tor General says in his report that the 
disaster resulted from disobedience of 
law on the one hand, together with 
ineficiency of both officers and crew 
on the other. Considering these re- 
ports, it was surprising to me, indeed, 
that in studying these bills I was com- 
pelled to come to the conclusion that 
the recommendations of the Inspector 
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General on the importance of the hu- 
man element had been overlooked and 
that if the bills were passed they would 
result in weakening instead of improv- 
ing the efficiency of the personnel. To 
delegate to the Secretary of Com- 
merce the right to abolish able seamen 
certificates, the right to determine 
when three watches shall be provided 
for vessels and how such watches shall 
be used and the right to determine 
where loading marks (Plimsoll 
Marks) are to be placed on American 
ships in the coastwise trade and to 
exempt the Great Lakes from even 
such regulations, it is difficult, indeed, 
to see where any serious improvement 
for safety comes in. 

When the Constitution was drafted 
the world-wide maritime law as it then 
stood (the Consulate of the sea—the 
Scroll of Oleron—the Statute of Vis- 
by—some of the Statutes of the Han- 
seatic League and some of the Re- 
scripts of Louis XIV) was accepted 
as the Admiralty Law of the time and 
the jurisdiction was given to the Dis- 
trict Courts of the United States to 
construe and enforce same. I believe 
that the study of the decisions of the 
courts will show conclusively that the 
courts insist upon Acts of Congress 
to change the law as it was turned 
over to them being specifically writ- 
ten in the statute,—that any additions 
to the rights and any specific improve- 
ment to the seamen’s conditions must 
be specifically stated in order to be 
effective. These bills give additional 
powers to the Department. They 
provide for no specific improvement 
in the personnel. We have, there- 
fore, submitted a bill known as the 
LaFollette bill (S. 1933) and a bill 
known as the Welch bill (H. R. 


7290). Please get the House Bill. 
It is the corrected Senate Bill, which 
has some errors. 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 
Office of the Secretary 


WASHINGTON 


December 15, 1934. 


Mr. ANDREW FURUSETH, 

Ebbitt Hotel, 

Washington, D. C. 
My Dear Mr. Furuseth: 

In connection with your statement 
to the Shipping Policy Committee and 
our conversation in my office, I am 
listing below subjects on which I would 
like an expression from you as to the 
attitude of the International Seamen’s 
Union for the consideration of the 
Shipping Policy Committee, of which 
I am a member. 


1. Payment of supplemental com- 
pensation to meet the proper 
wage level in the form of Mer- 
chant Marine and Naval Reserve 
pay similar to the British, but 
possibly larger in amount and 
that this form be the only operat- 
ing differential paid to ship own- 
ers. 

. Government control of dividends 
to companies receiving either 
construction bounty or operating 
subsidy. 

. Requiring seamen to have con- 
tinuous service certificates similar 
to the British. 

. Control of American ports. 

. Requiring ships to maintain a 
three watch system for all hands. 

. Improvement of working condi- 
tions. 

. Requiring all ship operators to 
obtain their employees from 
branches to be established by the 
United States Employment Serv- 
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ice or the Sea Service Bureau of 
the Bureau of Navigation. 

. Establishment of a National 
Merchant Marine Academy to 
train enough officers to fill one- 
third of the available vacancies, 
candidates to be taken 60% from 
the unlicensed personnel serving 
in the Merchant Marine. 

. The establishment of training 
ships in our ports so that seamen 
may be better trained in such 
things as life boat drill and famil- 
iarizing themselves with new and 
modern equipment. 

. From the standpoint of person- 
nel what do you consider the most 
constructive operation to ad- 
vance our position in the maritime 
world. 


I will appreciate getting your views 
on the above subjects sometime within 
the next week. 

Sincerely yours, 
(S) Turner W. BATTLE, 


Executive Assistant to 
the Secretary. 


December 18, 1934. 
Hon. TuRNER W. BATTLE, 
Executive Assistant to the Secretary, 
Department of Labor, 
Washington, D. C. 


DEAR SIR: 


Yours of the 15th instant was re- 
ceived by me on Sunday. You have 
listed ten separate questions, some of 
which I will have to take together in 
order to make my answers as short 
and yet as understandable as possible 
for me. 

The purpose of the United States 
is to develop sea power. Sea power 
is skilled man power. Ships are the 
tools used by seamen in peace and war. 
The tools ultimately belong to races 
or nations that know how to use them. 


The United States has the mechanics 
and the wealth and other resources 
needed for the building of all ships re- 
quired or desired. What it has needed 
in the past—what it needs now and 
may always need is the necessary num- 
ber of native or naturalized seamen 
not only for all the purposes in peace 
and war, but to replace them. The 
really important question is, there- 
fore, skilled men—how to get the 
American boy to sea and how to keep 
the American man at work in the call- 
ing. I shall, therefore, first take up 
questions 10 and 9. 

The vast majority of the popula- 
tion of the United States are of Nor- 
dic origin. It is this racial element 
that has dominated the sea for nearly 
three thousand years, because this ra- 
cial element settling in Great Britain 
and Spain at first made Spain the sea 
power and then transferred the power 
to Great Britain. There are no real 
obstacles in getting the American boy 
to sea. Let legislation be so framed 
that the boy in going to sea before 
the mast, where they all ought to be- 
gin, does not lose his social standing 
by so doing. The real American boy 
will not go into a discredited calling. 
His own self-respect must be pre- 
served and the respect for seamen 
and seamanship in the community 
from which he comes must be re- 
stored. When he arrives at the 
ripe manhood age his earnings must 
be such that he can marry and provide 
for a wife and a couple of children. 
He should receive as much at least as 
that of a second-class mechanic. 

In Great Britain, Holland, Ger- 
many, Denmark, Sweden, Norway 
and Japan the merchant marine is 
largely fed by the fisheries and the 
Navy from the merchant marine and 
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the fisheries. In the contests between 
Great Britain and France, France 
could not reman her navy once— 
Great Britain could reman her navy 
five or six times. (Mahan’s Sea 
Power in History.) In the United 
States we have practically no native 
deep sea fishermen and there is no bet- 
ter place for the training of seamen 
than decked ocean going fishing ves- 
sels. Man is not by nature a seaman. 
The sea, the vessel, the life is so dis- 
tinct from man’s natural mode of life 
that it has always taken years of train- 
ing to make a seaman. His thoughts 
and feelings need the training as ab- 
solutely as does his body. Nearly all 
real seamen began the life in early 
youth. It was always one step at a 
time from boy to master. The sea 
has not changed. Human nature has 
not altered very materially. The 


training is as much needed as it ever 


was. Seamen are not made on shore. 
They are not taught in a correspond- 
ence school. As no man became a 
swimmer except by going into the 
water so no man, whatever his ances- 
try, becomes a seaman except at sea. 

In order to get the method by which 
seamen have through the ages been 
developed, I would request you to 
read, “The Boy”; “Ordinary Sea- 
man’; “Able Seaman”; “Officer’’; 
and “The Engine Department” in the 
pamphlet ‘Second Message to Sea- 
men’”’ pages 4, 5, 6 and 7. Here you 
have the historical review of the train- 
ing of seamen. It leaves no room for 
the high school or college failure or 
for the boy or young fellow who for 
one reason or another could not hold 
a job on shore. If you want seamen, 
you must create them. The merchant 
marine of the United States are feed- 
ing the fisheries. The seamen are leav- 


ing the sea service for the work of 
stevedoring in the seaports—to be- 
come painters, riggers and structural 
iron workers on shore. The develop- 
ment is from boy to able seamen— 
from able seaman to officer and out 
of 3,600 men yearly employed on the 
Pacific between 1901 and 1921 about 
600 a year left the sea to become offi- 
cers or to go into other callings and 
the condition on the Pacific at that 
time was notoriously the best in the 
world. That this condition in the 
United States was thoroughly under- 
stood by experts is testified to by the 
fact that an expert prepared a memo- 
randum for the German Emperor in 
which he stated that the sea power of 
the future would come to Germany— 
that England and Japan would have 
to quit building for want of money 
and the United States for want of men. 
Question 9 asks about the establish- 
ment of training ships in our ports. 
The only thing that training ships ever 
really did was to teach men to keep 
away from the sea. In my more than 
sixty years of experience on ships and 
on shore, associating almost exclu- 
sively with seamen, I have found very 
few on the ships either as men before 
the mast or as officers who began on 
a training ship. They are usually found 
in the different positions on shore that 
are recognized as requiring some sea 
training for their occupation. 
Question 8 deals with the establish- 
ment of a National Merchant Marine 
Academy to train officers. Officers for 
the sea cannot be trained in that way. 
The skill in seamanship is obtained at 
sea only. Usually one year as a boy, 
two years or more as an ordinary sea- 
man in which time he must learn to 
know the ship, her gear and her equip- 
ment and her boats, etc. At this time 
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he learns how to find the gear—what 
to do with it and how to adjust or re- 
pair it in daylight or at dark. It takes 
usually four years to be a practical 
able seaman. A boy with an ordinary 
school education and sufficient native 
intelligence will learn astronomical 
seamanship in four weeks. Merchant 
Marine Academies are a waste of 
time, of energy and of money. Let the 
boy come to the sea when he is six- 
teen, seventeen or eighteen years old 
—go into the forecastle where, if he 
desires to, he will find men to teach 
him when he is working with them to 
repair the ship’s gear and give him 
other practical knowledge absolutely 
necessary that is of a more uncommon 
order. Seamanship includes of neces- 
sity the rigging and handling of cargo 
gear and the stowing of cargo. This 
cannot be sufficiently learned any- 
where except on board a ship and one 


of the principal duties of the First 
Mate is to see to the stowage of the 
cargo, which cannot be learned except 
by practical experience. Practically all 


foremen and superintendents em- 
ployed by stevedoring companies have 
learned their business at sea. A vessel 
improperly stowed is unseaworthy. 
(Illustrated in the case of the Vestris 
and innumerable others. ) 

But in addition to this such estab- 
lishments for the training of officers 
introduces an utterly un-American 
system in shipping. Men will come to 
such academies from better homes. 
The officers will be developed from 
a separate class from that of the men 
before the masts. It will close the 
road of promotion to the young fel- 
low who comes on board of a vessel 
as a boy. Nothing can prevent the 
American boy from learning that fact, 
and the result is inevitable—that he 


will not seek the sea as a livelihood. 
American sea power must arise from 
the average boy of the working class 
who is facing a life of physical labor. 
If he be ambitious and capable, he will 
find his way in promotion from able 
seaman to officer and from officer to 
master or from fireman, oiler, or 
water-tender to assistant engineer and 
finally chief. This gradual develop- 
ment runs through all departments of 
the ship. There can be no efficient 
seamanship unless it does and there 
can certainly be no national develop- 
ment of sea power without it. 
Question 7 deals with the question 
of employment. The young fellow 
might easily and very properly be ob- 
tained through the several branches 
of the United States Employment 
Service. They must be of such physi- 
cal development and health as would 
make them acceptable for the Navy 
and no boy should be permitted to go 
to sea unless he has been properly ex- 
amined first. Employment on the 
ships should be through the Shipping 
Commissioners’ offices through which 
all employment of seamen except those 
employed on ferries and car ferries 
should be made. A proper individual 
record should be kept of all men 
shipped and discharged so that the 
United States might know where the 
man has sailed—in what rating he has 
sailed and how long he has served. 
Reports should be made of seamen 
from the Shipping Commissioners’ 
offices to a Recorder. No shipping 
should be permitted at all except 
through such offices where the Master 
of a vessel, or any officer of his ship 
whom he chooses to send, should come 
for the selection of the men. This is 
the method through which seamen 
have been encouraged to become 
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skillful, capable, willing and well be- 
haved. It puts a premium on skill and 
good reputation which is utterly de- 
stroyed by such offices as the Sea Serv- 
ice Bureau, the Rota System or any 
other method which deprives the 
officer and master from originally 
selecting the men which in his judg- 
ment, will be the best men for him to 
employ, since he is the man to see that 
the work is done. Private shipping 
offices operated by corporations or 
employed by corporations and ship- 
owners destroy this very essential ele- 
ment in the development of skill and 
behavior. Besides, such offices be- 
come the very stink in the nostrils of 
real seamen because he has to step 
aside for a salt water impostor that 
knows how to use illegal and improper 
means to get employment. No pri- 
vate shipping office whether kept by 
owners, unions or individuals, has 


ever been able to keep itself honest 


and clean. Nothing but the direct 
selection by the man who has to have 
the work done has ever tended to the 
development of the right kind of men. 
The passing of the Shipping Bill in 
1872 was to obtain this end. The 
crimps and the ship owners fought it 
and having a very large control over 
the seamen they made the seamen do 
the same. 

Questions 6 and 5 deal with im- 
provement in working conditions. The 
stewards’ department on board a ship 
has a stint to do. It must be done every 
day or the owner will be showered 
with complaints and passengers will 
fall off in number. Travelers will seek 
other ships. They should be given an 
eight-hour day at sea and should be 
of sufficient number to do the work 
properly in the proper working time. 
Any overtime for them at sea leads to 


corruption. The engine department 
has a specific stint to do each day. 
They should be divided strictly into 
three watches giving eight hours of 
actual working time to the ship at sea. 
Generally speaking their meals should 
be served on their own time. They 
must be of sufficient number and skill 
for the upkeep of all the gear and ma- 
chinery in that department. Overtime 
at sea should not be allowed because 
it leads to corruption. Accidents will 
happen and unless the men in that de- 
partment from the chief engineer 
down have the proper skill the vessel 
may have toll bills to pay which will 
absorb one or two years’ earnings. 
The work of the deck department is 
of a slightly different order. Much of 
the work that cannot be done today 
can be done tomorrow or the next day. 
They must be of sufficient skill for the 
upkeep of the ship from master down 
to ordinary seaman. The boy is there 
purely to learn and in order that all 
may learn and know as much as pos- 
sible, the repair work should be done 
on the ship, including such as awn- 
ings, wind breaks, tarpaulins and 
other necessary things made of can- 
vas, as well as cargo slings of all kinds 
except such as are made of wire. The 
handing of wire will be sufficiently 
known without making those things. 
The men in the deck department 
should stand in strictly three watches 
with the possible exceptions of the 
carpenter, boatswain and storekeeper. 
Overtime at sea should not be allowed 
because it leads to corruption. The 
watchmen should be kept strictly to 
their duty. The watch should be on 
deck and immediately available espe- 
cially in low visibility and in any emer- 
gencies that may arise and for the 
purpose of lookout in which ears are 
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as nearly as important as eyes. No rat- 
ing less than an ordinary seaman 
should be permitted on the lookout, 
except for learning purposes. No one 
should be permitted at the wheel but 
able seamen, except for learning pur- 
poses. 

Question 3 deals with continuous 
service certificates similar to the Brit- 
ish. These kind of certificates are of 
great value and should be provided, 
but the master’s right and duty to ex- 
press his opinion upon the man’s abil- 
ity and conduct should not be per- 
mitted on such certificates. If he is not 
of the required ability to do the work 
for which he has signed, he should be 
disrated according to his demerit. If, 
in the person’s judgment, he is improp- 
erly disrated, he has a right now to 
appeal to the courts. With reference 
to his behavior, the law dealing with 
discipline is sufficient. If he is dis- 
charged from the ship without any 
comment, that is all the recommenda- 
tion needed. The master’s right to ex- 
press his opinion of the man’s ability 
and conduct on the discharge has 
been misused. It is no longer held in 
any great favor even in Great Britain. 
In all other countries it has been abol- 
ished by the recommendation and 
treaties proposed by the International 
Labor Section of the League of Na- 
tions at Geneva. The continuous dis- 
charge book will show how long he 
has sailed—at what ratings he has 
sailed and at what rating he was hired 
in the last shipment. This is all that 
isneeded. The recommendations give 
room for blacklisting by permitting 
the recording of personal likes and 
dislikes. I have seen hundreds of dis- 
charges in which the man was marked 
very good and when I examined him 
in seamanship for the purpose of en- 


rolling him into the Union, I found 
that he was not a seaman at all. 
Questions 1, 2 and 4 deal with sub- 
sidies, control of dividends and the 
control of ports. These questions 
were thoroughly discussed during the 
twenty-one years struggle to pass the 
Seamen’s Act. The purpose of this 
Act was to develop national sea power 
for the United States—to induce the 
American boy to seek the sea as a 
livelihood and to keep the grown 
American at sea in the calling. In 
the pamphlet “Message to Seamen” 
(copy of which is enclosed) you will 
find the Seamen’s Appeal to the World 
(Page 8)—A Memorial to Congress 
(page 9) and The Decay of Seaman- 
ship in Europe and America (page 
11). These three were the main 
documents leading to the passage of 
the Seamen’s Act. It was recognized 
that there was a considerable wage 
differential in foreign and American 
ships running from 5% to 50%— 
that in order to improve the seamen’s 
condition so as to get the American 
boy to sea and keep the American man 
there, there must be serious improve- 
ments in the maritime laws of the 
United States and these improvements 
could not be made without so increas- 
ing the cost of operation that the 
United States would in substance legis- 
late itself off the ocean. The promot- 
ers and friends of the legislation be- 
lieved that by using the sovereignty 
of our ports and imposing upon for- 
eign vessels coming into those ports 
the same laws that we imposed upon 
the American shipowners and seamen, 
the wages would be equalized. In- 
vestigation had proven that the only 
distinction in cost of operating the ves- 
sels was the difference in wage costs. 
Port charges were the same to all na- 
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tions in the same harbor—stevedor- 
ing charges were the same—supplies 
and fuel were bought where they 
could be bought the cheapest so that 
the only distinction in the actual op- 
eration of ships was the wage distinc- 
tion. By liberating the seaman, 
placing him under the benefit of the 
13th amendment of the Constitution 
and by repealing the then existing 
treaties about the arrest, detention 
and return of deserting seamen, the 
wages of seamen going from and to 
the United States and ultimately in 
the world would be the same. That 
this contention was right was conclu- 
sively proven by the report from Mr. 
Robert P. Bass, Director Marine and 
Dock Industrial Relations, U. S. 
Shipping Board, 1919. This report 
contains material of immense value in 
dealing with the question of seamen 
and the different services connected 
with vessels. You will find in it the 
wage rates of the different nations. 
You will find that while the Seamen’s 
Act was enforced as it was intended 
to be enforced, it resulted in the for- 
eign vessels paying the same wages as 
the American vessels did. The De- 
partments did not believe that such 
would be the case and a representative 
was sent to investigate. To the aston- 
ishment of that investigator, it was 
found that the wages had been equal- 
ized (page 145 of the report). It 
was doubted by the Departments 
whether the United States had the 
power to pass any such laws. That 
was settled by the Supreme Court in 
the case of Strathearn vs. Dillon (252 
U. S. p. 348). 

The Seamen’s Act, however, used 
the broadest language that the legis- 
lators could find in determining to 
what vessels the law should be ap- 


plied. They said “‘in all vessels” and 
“in no vessels,” etc. It must have 
been the Department of Commerce 
and the Shipping Board who jointly 
prepared a report for the President 
which he took with him to Paris. This 
report showed that the equalization 
had already taken place in important 
harbors—that it was progressing in a 
most favorable way. A copy of that 
report, with the exception of certain 
expressions used by consuls and others 
deleted, was given to me on my de- 
parture from Washington for Paris in 
order to be present at the Peace Con- 
ference. There is not the slightest 
doubt that the Seamen’s Act properly 
carried out as intended would make 
all operating subsidies unnecessary. 
This is by no means to say that it may 
not be necessary to provide and main- 
tain a building subsidy. The cost of 
building in Europe and America is 
notoriously different. There is no 
other differential in cost except the 
building cost and such expense as nec- 
essarily flows from that cost. There 
is and may have to continue to be a 
high office cost on shore arising out 
of the high wages of officials and di- 
rectors of companies, together with 
the wages, perhaps higher, of purely 
office workers in shipping companies 
offices. There is no reason why the 
American government should not pay 
properly—nay, handsomely, if you 
please—for any work which the ship- 
ping companies actually do for the 
government, but neither the seamen 
nor the shipowners should be cod- 
dled. 

The Shipping Act of 1920 (Section 
15) gives to the ship-owners certain 
privileges in entering conferences with 
foreign nation ship-owners which are 
of unusual value especially to the for- 
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eign ship-owner in which they are to 
agree upon common charges for 
carrying passengers and freight and 
to divide such carrying charges equit- 
ably. Since then the shipowners have 
scraped the bottom of the United 
States Treasury for more money and 
the cheapest employment places for 
the cheapest possible men. The con- 
tinuation of that policy would make 
the development of sea power for the 
United States impossible. Some Brit- 
ish shipping interests and statesmen 
are discussing the question of dealing 
with the different nations’ vessels 
where subsidies are paid. Some ship- 
owners strongly urge subsidies. Others 
together with statesmen urge the use 
of the sovereignty of imperial ports 
to prevent the payment of subsidies. 

In the letter to Mr. Battle a refer- 
ence is made to the rulings made by 
the Department with reference to its 
application to foreign ships. That it 
was intended to so apply was not ques- 
tioned by anybody and if it was not 
to apply at all there was no necessity 
for repealing the treaties under which 
seamen were arrested and returned to 
the ships. When the Departments 
came to construe the law they found 
that the language was so broad and so 
failed to be specific that Sections 13 
and 14 of the Seamen’s Act were held 
to have practically no application to 
foreign vessels. As a result foreign 
vessels were permitted to depart from 
ports of the United States under their 
own law both as to skill and number 
of men and the result has been the dis- 
asters to the Princess SOPHIA, the 
VESTRIS, and innumerable other ves- 
sels. 

We believe that the Departments 
will, under the urging of the Interna- 
tional Shipping Federation, Limited, 


coming through the mouths of repre- 
sentatives of American shipowners, 
give to the laws that are to be passed 
the most favorable construction that 
they can give to the shipowner. 

For these reasons we most emphati- 
cally urge the insertion of the words 
“domestic or foreign” and the other 
amendments dealing with manning 
found in S. 1933. 

The United States used the sover- 
eignty of the ports of the United 
States to equalize wages and if it had 
been permitted to go on without be- 
ing destroyed by rulings, we should 
now have had the equalization of op- 
erating costs and we should by this 
time have had developed a personnel 
equal to that of any in the world. 

For these reasons I recommend: 

First, that the treaty of Safety of 
Life at Sea signed in London, May, 
1919, be recalled from the Senate be- 
cause it surrenders the sovereignty of 
our ports. 

Second, that the Seamen’s Act be 
restored by making it specifically ap- 
ply to foreign and domestic vessels 
alike as long as foreign vessels are 
within the jurisdiction of the United 
States. 

Third, I further recommend that 
the exemption of the 20-mile limit 
from shore be stricken out. 

Fourth, that the section dealing 
with the lakes be rewritten in the inter- 
est of safety. At present the lake in- 
terests are legally entitled to drown 
about 90% of the people on board. 

Fifth, that the limitation of liability 
be so arranged that it will provide as 
in the English law the equivalent of 
15 lbs. per ton as liability for loss of 
life or injury of passengers and up to 
8 Ibs. per ton for the loss of cargo. 
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Sixth, that specific non-reducible 
fines based on the tonnage of the ves- 
sel or the actual daily cost of operat- 
ing expenses be imposed for the viola- 
tion of safety laws. (Present fines are 
so small as to be ridiculous.) That 
part of such fine be paid to the in- 
former and that there be no limitation 
of liability granted to any vessel at all 
when it is proven that the loss resulted 
from the violation of any of the safety 
laws provided by Congress or by au- 
thority of Congress. 

Attached hereto you will find a copy 
of “A Message to Seamen”; “The 
Second Message to Seamen”’; a copy 
of the Incorporation papers of the 
International Shipping Federation, 
Limited, and a copy of a letter which 
has been previously sent to Mr. J. B. 
Weaver, of the Department of Com- 


merce. 
Hoping that this will be of some 


value to you and feeling that the Ad- 

ministration is in serious earnestness 

about these matters, I beg to remain, 
Most respectfully, 

(S) ANDREW FURUSETH, 

President, 

International Seamen’s Union of 

America and Chairman of its 
Legislative Committee. 


(e) EXTRACTS FROM THE SECOND 
MESSAGE TO SEAMEN, ON 
THE DEVELOPMENT OF 
SKILL 


By ANDREW FURUSETH 


The above description of how sea- 
men have been developed in the past 
is now more important than ever. 
Sailing vessels rarely went beyond fif- 
teen knots per hour—beating against 
the wind they rarely went beyond nine 


or ten knots. There were sixteen 
points in the compass where the ves- 
sels running before the wind would not 
expect to come in contact with other 
vessels unless they were beating or 
crossing her course. 

Modern vessels are running up to 
twenty-five knots with the prospect of 
reaching thirty and vessels may come 
from any direction into the course of 
some other vessel—therefore, look- 
out is more important than ever and 
it is quite a common thing for a large 
passenger vessel to have four, five or 
six men on the lookout from different 
parts of the ship, using their ears as 
well as their eyes. 


The Boy 


Must be of good physique, have 
good eyes, good ears and a stout 
heart. When he comes on the vessel 
everything is new and strange. He 
is gradually being accustomed to his 
new surroundings, he is learning to 
stand on the platform that is never 
still, he is learning to walk, his body 
is gradually acquiring the sea-habit— 
he is getting sea-legs. He is doing 
such work as he can, assisting the able 
seamen or the ordinary seamen in the 
work on the vessel. When he has 
learned sufficiently, and it usually 
takes about one year, he becomes an 


Ordinary Seaman 


As such he is learning more about 
the vessel under the continually shift- 
ing conditions. His sea-legs are being 
perfected. He is continuing to learn 
more and more about the vessel’s 
gear, the names, what it is used for, 
and where it is found. In daylight 
or darkness 'i2 must be able to find it. 
He is learning to use the gear, to re- 
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pair it, and where possible to replace 
it. As he becomes more skillful he 
becomes more useful and after about 
two years as ordinary seaman he be- 
comes by virtue of his skill an 


Able Seaman 


The work required from him is such 
that he needs the physical develop- 
ment which is not usually reached be- 
fore the age of nineteen and practi- 
cally all countries make this age the 
minimum. He must now be so ac- 
customed to the sea that he can stand 
on his feet in all kinds of weather 
without supporting himself by his 
hands, because he has other use for 
them. His body must have acquired 
the faculty of automatically so corre- 
sponding to the vessel’s movements 
that he can stand on his feet, see with 
his eyes, hear with his ears, use his 
judgment, exercise his will and make 
his body obey. If he has not learned 
this and is yet alive, he has in prob- 
ability but a short time to live. He 
must know the vessel, her appliances, 
her gear and the boats. He must be 
able to use, to repair and as far as 
possible to replace the gear and appli- 
ances and to lower and manage the 
boats. He must by this time have ac- 
quired so much of the traditions and 
lore of the sea that he has a full ap- 
preciation of his duty to his shipmates, 
the passengers, the ship, and her 
cargo. 

Boatswain, boatswain’s mate, and 
quartermasters are able seamen picked 
to perform more special work and 
this choice is usually made because of 
special fitness or because he possesses 
qualities of command. These rat- 
ings are usually considered “Petty 
Officers” but they are in fact just able 
seamen—given a special rating. 


The able seaman ought to sail as 
such for at least one year before he 
be permitted to present himself for 
examination as an officer. Having 
learned the ship, her gear and appli- 
ances and something about what the 
ship will do under her power, mechani- 
cal or sail, and feeling an ambition to 
become an officer he will go to a Navi- 
gation School to acquire the knowl- 
edge necessary to find his position by 
dead reckoning and astronomical ob- 
servations. When he has obtained a 
certificate to this effect and obtains a 
position as fourth, third or second 
mate, he is in fact an 


Officer 


As he was learning to use, repair 
and replace the vessel’s gear, he is now 
learning what a vessel can be made 
to do under sail, steam or other me- 
chanical power under different condi- 
tions as to weather and sea. The 
master is there to teach him and he is 
given opportunity to develop his own 
judgment by the experience through 
which he is now passing. 

From among the fourth mates the 
third mates are selected after either 
a customary or a statutory period 
served in the lower capacity. The 
wise, if not always the customary, 
method is to select for advancement— 
from a lower to a higher rating or 
grade, those who give evidence of the 
greatest capacity. As experience in- 
creases the certificates are raised until 
the grade of first mate or chief officer 
is reached. From these (after proper 
examination for a master’s certificate) 
the employer—the shipowner—selects 
the man to whom he will entrust his 
vessel. He is now expected to know 
all that a vessel can be expected to do 
under the skillful use of such motive 
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power as the vessel has. But aside 
from these accomplishments he must 
know the master’s duty in port and at 
sea under the laws of his own country 
and the laws of nations. He must 
know something of medicine, to give 
at least first aid to the injured or 
sick. He must in order to be a suc- 
cessful master know how to pick out 
efficient officers and men, how to make 
the best use of men and materials in 
keeping the vessel in order and away 
from the repair yards .and repair 
shops. Upon this will depend the 
quickness of the turn around and the 
ability of the vessel to pay dividends. 

The development from boy to mas- 
ter must be open to all as nearly as 
possible upon equality. Only thus can 
the calling acquire, develop and keep 
the best service, which means the best 
men. 


The Engine Department 


In this department as in the deck de- 
partment, the advance from wiper or 
coal passer to chief engineer must be 
step over step, based upon fitness, ex- 
perience, practical and theoretical 
knowledge ascertained through ex- 
aminations and periods of service in 
each rating. This work is different 
from the work on deck but it is not 
different in the necessity for acquisi- 
tion of the sea-habit, the sea-mind and 
sea-legs. In all but important and seri- 
ous repairs the personnel must be able 
to keep the vessel from the repair 
shop. The lack of skill in the men and 
officers increases coal and oil consump- 
tion, decreases the speed and causes 
the vessel to go to the repair shop 
when in port. The general manager’s 
attention will be peremptorily called 
to this at such times as he compares 


the expenses of the last report and the 
previous ones. 

The personnel in the steward’s de- 
partment must be developed in the 
same gradual manner as the other two 
departments. Here the lack of skill 
will make itself seen and heard after 
every trip through the progressive loss 
of passengers, the waste of food, quar- 
rels on the vessel and a constant and 
expensive turn-over in the crew. 

There can be no doubt that every- 
thing else being equal, the victory in 
competition will go to the highest 
skilled crew if employed when and 
where possible. In this as in all other 
competitive business the highest 
skilled man is the most dangerous com- 
petitor; but aside from the compara- 
tively few ports where men can be ob- 
tained from shore to do the repair 
needed there are the much greater 
numbers of sea ports where no such 
conveniences are at hand. This will 
include about 75 per cent of the 
world’s sea ports. To be able to earn 
the most money a vessel must be able 
to go to any and all places where she 
can enter with the depth of water to 
float her. With any accident in or near 
such places the vessel that has an in- 
efficient or too small a crew is at a 
great disadvantage and the extra cost 
will easily eat up her other earnings. 

The vessel with the highest skilled 
crew has at all times the advantage. 
To develop such personnel is there- 
fore of the highest importance. But 
such a personnel can only be developed 
where the men are employed to do all 
work possible in port. This develops 
skill and the steadiness of employment 
keeps it with and in the business. 

(f) With reference to the wisdom 
and necessity for subsidies I respect- 
fully submit the following reprint 
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from a British publication entitled 
“Public Opinion.”” We submit this re- 
print because it shows that Great Bri- 
tain is seriously considering this ques- 
tion and that the most weighty opin- 
ions lead us to the belief that they will 
ultimately use the sovereignty of the 
British ports to compel other nations 
to cease paying operating subsidies. It 
was the sovereignty of the American 
ports that was used in the writing and 
passing of the Seamen’s Act. 


December 22, 1933 


PusLic OPINION 


The Unfair Treatment of British 
Ships by Other Nations 


Something will have to be done 
but Mr. Runciman is taking care that 
that “something” does not do “more 
harm than good.” 

“You can’t squeeze yourself into 
Heaven by defying natural laws. 

“The policy of the subsidy is neither 
sound trading nor sound finance. 

“The countries that are subsidizing 
shipping, or any other industry, will 
soon realize how futile it is as a rem- 
edy for plunging enterprise. 

“Neither a company nor a country 
can get out of a dirty mess by defying 
natural laws.”—Lorp RUNCIMAN. 

“T am not so certain that we should 
get to an end of our troubles even if 
we adopted a subsidy of tos. or §s. 
See how easy it is for that 10s. to slip 
from the fingers of the shipowner. If 
he is going to get a subsidy of 5s. he 
comes to the freight market with that 
ss. up his sleeve. 

“The tendency will be to bid up to 
the limit of that §s. in order to get his 
cargo. While he is doing that the 
amount we have given may quite eas- 


ily be going for the benefit of the mer- 
chant, perhaps of a foreign merchant 
belonging to a nationality we do not 
like. It is quite possible it may go in 
directions we never intended.” —Mnr. 
RUNCIMAN, President of the Board 
of Trade. 


The Nations of the world are sub- 
sidizing shipping to the extent of 
something like £30,000,000 a year. 
It is now proposed, in view of the steps 
being taken to drive British shipping 
off the sea by these subsidies and other 
trade limitations, to grant subsidies to 
British ships, or to adopt special eco- 
nomic measures to deal with the prob- 
lem. In the discussion all political par- 
ties in the House of Commons agreed 
that something would have to be done. 


Our Shipping Trade Figures Today 


“T do not know if the House has ap- 
preciated fully these remarkable fig- 
ures.” said Mr. Runciman in the Com- 
mons. 

“Of world international trade 15 
per cent is British inter-Empire trade, 
39 per cent is between the British Em- 
pire and foreign countries and 46 per 
cent is between foreign countries 
alone. British shipping carries of this 
90 per cent of the inter-Emperial 
trade, 60 per cent of the trade between 
the Empire and foreign countries, and 
25 per cent of the trade between for- 
eign countries alone. 

“Indeed, it is a remarkable fact that 
there are a great many vessels engaged 
in foreign trade alone, which only 
come home once in four years to be re- 
fitted and their classification main- 
tained. We have to be careful not to 
do anything by way of retaliation or 
discrimination of a damaging charac- 
ter that may do more harm than good. 
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“We are taking into account the dis- 
abilities under which liners labour, and 
if necessary we will take steps to see 
they get fair play. 

“It is as well that other countries 
should know our minds. They have the 
full right to pursue a shipping policy 
which they think best for their needs, 
but we may have just cause for com- 
plaint if action is taken against the 
spirit if not against the letter of our 
commercial treaties, and we may not 
always be able to give privileges to 
others which they deny to us.” 


“Run Ships Off the Seas” 


“There are certainly some traffics 
in this world which are subsidized very 
heavily by other nations,” said Sir 
Robert Horne, M. P. “I would say to 
those nations that when it comes to a 
question of subsidies we have as long 
a purse or longer than you have. If 
you are going to continue your subsi- 
dies we will run your ships off the sea. 
What we demand is fair play. I think 
some very definite action ought to be 
taken in this way.” 

“The ultimate object,” says the 
Times, “must be to make subsidies 
unnecessary by bringing direct eco- 
nomic pressure to bear upon foreign 
Governments to abandon their subsi- 
dies and to give reasonable treatment 
to British shipping. The services of 
British ships are one of the staple ex- 
ports of this country, one of the 
sources out of which it pays for the 
excess of the goods imported over the 
visible exports. 

“Great Britain is still the chief mar- 
ket for over a score of countries and 
a most important market for many 
others. In the negotiation of terms on 
which imports from these countries 


are to be admitted the aim must be to 
secure that a reasonably substantial 
proportion is carried in British ships. 

“The means by which this object 
can be achieved most effectively de- 
mands, of course, the most careful 
scrutiny of trade relations in each case 
and collaboration with all the interests 
affected. All suggestions must, how- 
ever, be examined with the determina- 
tion to apply with the utmost vigour 
those which seem most likely to lead 
to negotiations. In whatever form the 
policy of self-defense is adopted the 
test of it will be whether it is calculated 
to induce in other maritime nations the 
willingness, hitherto lacking, to dis- 
cuss in practical terms the restoration 
of more equal conditions.” 

“Shipowners themselves,” asserts 
the Birmingham Post, “are by tradi- 
tion free traders, averse from Gov- 
ernmental ‘interference’.” At any time 
up to a year ago they would have said 
—as a class—that no good could come 
of any attempt to fight the foreigner 
with his own weapons, and that their 
position must be amended, if at all, 
through the abandonment of foreign 
subsidies, and the restoration of open 
competition upon equal terms. 

“The failure of the World Eco- 
nomic Conference compelled a change 
of view; and today the Chamber of 
Shipping stands for a full-blooded re- 
taliatory policy. Its programme in- 
cludes the imposition of discrimina- 
tory duties upon subsidized ships or 
cargoes, together with the refusal of 
preferences upon Empire goods un- 
less carried in British vessels. 

“Tt is taking, furthermore, for a 
£3,000,000 subsidy in aid of tramp 
shipping—less than half the sum 
which Italy is paying on the same ac- 
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count and hardly more than one-sixth 
of the amount similarly paid out by 
the United States.” 


What Other Countries Pay 


“If Italy can find £5,000,000 and 
France £4,000,000 a year for their 
Mercantile Marines,” says the Daily 
Mail, ‘“‘we can provide the £3,000,000 
needed at this moment for ours. 

“Moreover, the subsidies must be 
granted quickly. The patient is in a 
desperate condition; and aid has been 
delayed only too long—largely, we 
are bound to add, because the heads 
of the industry in the past could not 
agree as to what remedies were re- 
quired. 

“After a scheme of subsidies has 
been enacted, further measures can be 
considered and applied, such as the re- 
striction of inter-Empire trade to 
British shipping, the limitation of 


preferences to goods carried in British 
vessels, and the employment of our 
great buying power as a bargaining 
factor in agreements with foreign 
powers.” 


“Frighten Other Countries” 


“The only hope for the subsidy pol- 
icy—and it is an extremely faint 
one—is that it will frighten other 
countries into making an international 
agreement to abandon the whole pol- 
icy,”’ say the Economists. 

“The Liverpool owners quite 
rightly appreciate that freedom is the 
life-blood of the tramp steamer busi- 
ness. But if the free area is more 
and more circumscribed, whether by 
competitive subsidies or by direct re- 
striction, there comes a point at which 
we must use our most effective weapon 
to enlarge the area of freedom. 


“In this matter we have a strong” 
position in the size of our overseas 
commerce and the use that is made of 
British ports by an immense propor- 
tion of foreign ships. In our view, 
a declaration that we would only give 
foreign shipping the same terms in 
British ports as British ships receive 
in foreign ports, but that we were pre- 
pared to continue the regime of free 
shipping in regard to any country 
which would do the same for us, is, we 
believe, the most direct method of ob- 
taining the result the shipping indus- 
try desires. 

“The second of these conditions is, 
of course, essential if our action is not 
to lead to economic war. It is true 
that even this would not at once solve 
all the difficulties of the shipping in- 
dustry, for that can only recover when 
the volume of international commerce 
revives. But such a step would be an 
immensely important part of a policy 
of recreating not merely a regime of 
free shipping, but a much greater 
freedom of trade in goods, if Great 
Britain were ready to take the lead 
in association with those countries of 
the world whose vital interests and un- 
happy experience of the present drift 
into nationalism would induce them to 
cooperate with us. 

“The crux of the question is whether 
the Government really, wishes to bring 
about any such result, or whether it 
is so badly bitten with the bacillus of 
nationalism that it is incapable of tak- 
ing a bold initiative in the opposite 
direction. Mr. Runciman’s speech 
shows little sign that the Government 
is likely to take the far-seeing view. 
If it fails to rise to the occasion we 
are in danger of tying another mill- 
stone round the neck of the taxpayer, 
of accentuating the excess capacity of 
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one of the world’s most important in- 
dustries, and of prolonging the de- 
pression by action which will have a 
deflationary effect on world prices.” 

“What is to be done?” asks Mr. 
A. G, Gardiner in the Star. “We 
cannot contemplate the struggle going 
on to the bitter end on its present 
basis. We cannot contemplate this 
because our geographic and economic 
position makes an efficient mercantile 
marine vital to our existence. So far 
we have fought the battle in the hope 
that foreign countries would be com- 
pelled for financial reasons to cease 
this uneconomic war. 

“But that hope can no longer be 
entertained. They are committed to 
it, and they are waging it, each in its 
own sphere, as a political instrument 
and as a means of controlling world 
markets. The World Economic Con- 
ference, so complete a failure in other 


respects, left no doubt on this point. 
The Governments which are using 
subsidies most ruthlessly made it clear 
that they have not the remotest in- 
tention of abandoning or modifying 
their mode of warfare. 


Our Control of Ports 


“Tn these circumstances the State 
must take action. The entrance of 
this country upon a direct subsidy war 


is an incalculable adventure which 
should only be undertaken as a des- 
perate necessity. But much can be 
done immediately on the other line of 
defense. 

“Britain is still the greatest market 
of the world, and with the Dominions 
controls by far the most important 
system of ports in the world. This 
weapon should be used against the at- 
tack of uneconomic shipping with the 
utmost rigour, consistent with justice, 
and with the clear intimation that it 
is only employed as a defence against 
unfair competition and will be with- 
drawn when that competition ceases.” 


Comment 


The foregoing facts are most re- 
spectfully submitted for your serious 
consideration in the confident hope 
that legislation will be enacted which 
will with the addition of restoring par- 
tially or completely the shipowners’ 
liability, provide real improvement in 
safety on sea and in building real sea 
power for the United States possible 
only when American boys seek the sea 
and American men remain in the call- 
ing. 

ANDREW FURUSETH, 
President. 
International Seamen’s Union 
of America. 
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A STUDEBAKER 
“nt a Ujttle mo 
— ‘than the 
_ lowest priced cars 


a 


S, we mean the very lowest priced 
car when we make this statement. 


Due to thrifty 1935 operations Stude- 
baker is able to reduce delivered prices 
sensationally. 

Share in these great Studebaker econ- 
omies. Get a Studebaker—a champion— 
a car with 21 costly car advancements 
including all steel body and hydraulic 
brakes—for only a few dollars more than 
cars of lowest price. 

Ample capital, no bank loans, no bur- 
densome overhead, no excessive plant 
valuations—those are the reasons for 
these decisively low Studebaker prices. 


And as proof try to match this Stude- 
baker for value—anywhere. 





\ 


As Low As 


"695 


At the Factory 
Special Equipment Extra 
FOR A STUDEBAKER WITH 
Compound Hydraulic Brakes 


All Steel Body 


Automatic Ride Control 


Extra Roomy Interiors 


Championship Performance 
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Save money on this 


3-FEATURE GASOLENE 


AT’S 
FULL- 
FIRING 


Enjoy its premium perform- 


ance at no extra Cost to you. 





GIVES A SKYWAY THRILL 
TO YOUR HIGHWAY DRIVE 


TEST 
A 
TANKFUL 





Cities Service Radio Concert... every Friday night... 36 N.B.C. stations 
CITIES SERVICE OILS AND GASOLENES 
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Watch These Road Signs 


@ Carefree travel in your car depends 
on perfect motor performance. Per- 
fect performance depends on using 
the right motor oil, the right gasoline, 
and consistent care. 

Watch for the Standard Oil (Indiana) 
Service Signs. Stop where you see 
them. That’s where polite Servismen 
sell Iso-Vis “D” Motor Oil and 
Standard Red Crown Superfuel (More 
Live Power)—and give away service 
as part of their regular job—service 
that spells care for your car, and care- 
free driving for you. 


STANDARD OIL SERVICE 
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When you look at ‘‘All Three’’ leading low-priced 
cars, insist upon these four vital features! 


He IT Is... sixteen feet 
(lacking an inch) of stream- 
lined beauty that has taken 
America by storm. 

And if Plymouth’s looks give 
you a thrill... what a thrill you'll 
have from Plymouth’s luxuri- 
ous Floating Ride! 

Weight is re-distributed like 
in the famous “Airflow” cars. 
New soft-action springs “iron 
out” the bumps. A sway elimi- 
nator keeps you steady oncurves. 


Plymouth’s new engine will thrill 
you some more! New cooling and 
ignition cut gas and oil consump- 
tion by 12% to 20%. ..it’s the 
most economical full-size car! 

Then add safety. For Plymouth 
has genuine hydraulic brakes 
and bodies are all-steel. 


Drive this new Plymouth. Ask 
any Chrysler, Dodge or De Soto 
dealer. Let him also explain 
the convenient official Chrysler 


MotorsCommercial Credit Plan. 


4 12% TO 20% LESS GAS & OIL 


SO COMFORTABLE! The back 
seat rides as smoothly as the 
front, however rough the road. 






SAFEST STOPPING. Genu- 
ine hydraulic brakes stop 
you quickly, smoothly . . . 
without swerving! 





PLYMOUTH 43 *510-= 
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Brush a NEW surface on your 
linoleum or wood floors... with 
one coat of 








LIN-X does wonders to the old surface of your 
linoleum! It brightens and restores dull faded 
colors right before your eyes. LIN-X leaves a 
brilliant lustre that cheers up the whole room, 
making it more livable, more attractive. And 
it adds years of service to your linoleum. 


The hard, transparent, glass-like surface of 





LIN-X protects the surface and resists all 
ravages of wear and tear. Dirt, hot grease, 
alcohol, boiling water or acid cannot penetrate. 
The light touch of a damp mop instantly re- 
stores it to bright, shiny cleanliness . . . com- 


: LONOLEUM pletely eliminating back-breaking scrubbing. 
FLO ORS . Get LIN-X from your dealer today. A quart 


can, costing only $1.19, will give the average 
kitchen linoleum two coats. Dries in 4 to 6 
hours. Sold in drug, hardware, paint, wall- 





paper and department stores everywhere. 
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NATIONAL 
‘ZINC COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


11 Broadway, New York 
—o— 
Plant at Bartlesville, Okla. 


—o— 


ZINC and 
SULPHURIC ACID 




















The biggest money’s worth is Crab 
Orchard, Kentucky straight whiskey. 
Made the good old-fashioned way and 
priced low enough for everyone, 


Crab Orchard 


AMERICA’S FASTEST-SELLING 
STRAIGHT WHISKEY 


THIS EMBLEM PROTECTS YOU 


© 1935, The American Medicinal Spirits Co., Inc., Louisville, Ky. 














“VLL CLEAN your sink 
in just a wink... and 
I won’t make it dull 
or old looking.” 


Kitchen sinks that are cleaned only with 
Bon Ami shine like new after years of use. 
Simply because Bon Ami doesn’t scratch, 
dull or gradually wear away the glossy 
surface of enamel or porcelain. 

And Bon Ami not only makes sinks look 
clean, it also makes them smell clean. 
There’s never any heavy, musty odor where 
it’s been used! 

Cleaning with Bon Ami is really a joy. It’s 
so smooth and fine ... so pure and white 
.--80 harmless to your hands, 


If your wife does not now use Bon Ami, 
suggest that she try it. Let her see for 
herself how good Bon Ami really is. 


BON AMI 


the cleanser that 
polishes as it 
cleans. 
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South Porto Rico 
Sugar Company 


Ensenada, Puerto Rico 


Manufacturers of 


Raw and Refined 


Sugars 


Ww 


Agents in Puerto Rico 


F, Carrera & Hermano 


San Juan 
Mayaguez 


Ramon Cortada & Co. 


Ponce 


Angel M. Yumet 
Aguadilla 


Diaz, Rodriguez & Co. 


Yauco 




















A Time 
for Builders 


Notin mortar, brick and 
stone, but in evidences of 
sound citizenship, loyalty 
and adherence tothe finer 
traditions of the nation. 


These have made America 
great. 


The family is the foundation 
stone of national strength 
and is deserving of protec- 
tion. 


Is yours Safeguarded? 





Che Prudential 


Insurance Company 
of America 


Epwarp D. Durrietp, President 
Home Office, Newark, New Jersey 
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STEWART-WARNER 


Companion Set’ RADIO 


@ This “big” little set is all that 
a radio can be, for standard 
broadcasts on a wide range that 

even includes police calls! Yet $9750 
both size and price are remark- — | 
ably small. 





























Bylleshy Engineering 


and Management Cerporation 


Wholly-owned subsidiary of 


Standard Gas and Electric Company 


= Ma] 


Go 


231 Seuth La Salle Street, Chicago 


New Yerk Pittsburgh San Francisco 

















I'LL GIVE 
YOU THE 
SMOOTHEST, 


That’s what you'll get, too, when 
you use Lifebuoy Shaving Cream. 
And here’s why. Lifebuoy lather 
holds 52% more moisture—holds 
it to the shave’s end. Soaks tough 
beards soft—softerthan any quick- 
drying lather ever could. Makes 
clear sailing for the razor. You get 
the quickest, cleanest, gentlest 
shave that ever crossed your face. 
Easy on tender skin, too. Leaves 
it soothed, cool, refreshed —free 
from all after-irritation. 

Try it. Get the big red tube at 
your druggist’s. 


LEVER BROTHERS CO. 
Cambridge, Mass. 


De aay 
) wee” 
CLUX’ IK LIFEBUOY | 


Nite 
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CLEAR HEADS CALL FOR 


Calvert 
SS i) eR 


Calvert -Maryland Distilling Co., inc. Distillery: 


‘CANADA 
DRY’ 


The Champagne of Ginger Ales 





Relay, Md. Executive Offices: Chrysler Bidg., N. Y. 





























Screens of Bronze 


save you money every year... 
yet cost only 40¢ more 


This year and every year, 
screens of Anaconda Bronze 
Wire will save you money. 
This durable screening does 
not require painting, patch- 
ing or periodicreplacement, 
because Bronze can never rust. 

Bronze screening always 
looks better, too. It with- 
stands rain and wear... with 


ordinary abuse remains 
tightand firm for years. And 
it is not expensive . . . costs 
only about 40¢ more per 
full length window. 

This Spring buy screens 
made of Anaconda Bronze 
Wire, which is of standard 
gauge and is used by lead- 
ing weavers of screen cloth. 


THE AMERICAN BRASS COMPANY 
AnaCon bA General Offices: Waterbury, Connecticut Y 
uu Subsidiary of — 


ANACONDA COPPER MINING COMPANY 


a 
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PEANIS IN TWENTY CITIES 


in Fes ila 


age 


Seaee OFFICES IN THIRTY 


Owens-ILLINoIs GLass COMPANY 
TOLEDO-OHIO 





INTERNATIONAL 
PRODUCTS 
CORP. 


90 West St. N. Y. City 





LUCAS 


A GREAT NAME IN 


PAINTS 
~ 


JOHN LUCAS & CO., Inc. 
322 RACE STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 


PAINTS: VARNISH: BRUSHES 
A 














ALLEGHENY STEEL CO. 


BRACKENRIDGE, PA. 





























y 
CHEMICALS 


Industrial—Technical—Pharmaceutical 


SALLY COPPER CARBONATE 
(Sa) CHROME OXIDE 


CuarLes Cooper & Co. 











184 Worth St., New York, N.Y. 
Works established 1857, Newark, N. J. 

















The 
Union Sulphur 
Company 
Crude Oil 
New York, N. Y. 
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LOST IN THE 
BIG CITIES? 





When you drive through the larger, un- 
familiar cities, carry a 1935 Gulf Info-Map 
with you... The easy-to-read city maps 
(a brand-new feature) guide you through 

= quickly, without loss of time. 


| \\ It is qnother free Gulf service. 
(GULF Get your free copies of the Gulf 
Funny Weekly, also Info-Maps 


GULF REFINING CO. 


Listen in every Sunday evening and enjoy Gulf’s 
Radio Headliners over CBS at 8:30 p.m. (E.S.T.) 








HOTEL HAMILTON 


14th and K Streets N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Washington Headquarters for Many of 
the Nation’s Labor Leaders 


300 Outside Rooms 


Every one with Bathtub and 
Shower Bath and Electric Fan 
Single Rooms, $3.00 up 
Double Rooms, $5.00 up 


CHARLES ECKERT Manager 























TEXAS GULF 
SULPHUR COMPANY 
(Incorporated ) 


75 East 45th Street 
NEW YORK 




















shirts 


collars 
handkerchiefs 


cravats 
underwear 


made by 


CLUETT, PEABODY 
& COMPANY, INC. 
TROY, N. Y:; 





GOOD WI! 
WITH 
GaOoD OILS 
AN D 


GOOD SERVIC! 
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A(Gssarezz, 
Foundation Garments 
ee LIGHT and suP- 
. you have 
to phe yourself 
you're wearing 
a Vassarette. 


Comfortable 

. with mar- 
velous freedom 
and stretch. 


Will keep your curves 
controlled and your sil- 
houette smart ! 


Vassar Company 
CHICAGO, ILL. 











WANTED: 


A MAN WHO BELIEVES 
IN HIMSELF 











HE posiTivety must believe in himself. But in addition, he 
must also have the éraining that will.make him stand out from 
the crowd. The day of average performance is past. Business 
wants the man who renders superior performance. There are 
many places open to him today. Worth-while belief in one’s 
self is based on training—and you can get this training, in your 
own field, by spare-time study of an International Correspon- 
dence Schools Course. Mail the coupon for complete information. 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
Box 7878-8, Scranton, Pa. 


Explain fully about your course in the subject marked X: 


O Chemistry © Accountancy 

C] Radio (] Advertising 

O) Aviation QO Electrical Engineering 
© Refrigeration OC) Drafting 

() Air Conditioning Show Card sensing 
O Architecture Good Englis 




















| New York, 


| 


ASBESTOS 
GUARDS LIVES 


@he use of Asbestos is 

an important contri- 
bution to the health 
and safety of workers 
in many industries. 
Johns-Manville was 
the pioneer developer 
of Asbestos, and 
manufactures hun- 
dreds of articles made 
wholly or in part of 
this remarkable min- 
eral. 


JOHNS-MANVILLE 


Asbestos Miners and Manufacturers 


Chicago, Cleveland, San Francisco 














A. F. of L. PUBLICATIONS | 
+48 
American Federation of Labor | 


The Thirty-Hour Week 


—William Green | 
Elections | 
—What the Union Should Do 


Principles Established by the | 
National Labor Relations | 
Board 


When You Have a Case Be- | 
fore a Regional Labor Board | 


Samuel Gompers’ Creed 


Labor’s Charter of Rights 
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The Makers of Johnson’s Wax 


von yuo EU) COAT 


This new polish makes floors 
beautiful with NO RUBBING 


NO POLISHING @ It is a sim- 
ple matter to change dull, lifeless floors 
into bright, gleaming floors with Glo- 
Coat. Homes, office buildings, and in- 
stitutions all over the country have 
turned to this economical method of 
floor maintenance. 


not already know about Glo-Coat and 
its marvelous results we suggest that 
you send for a roc trial can, Try it out 
on a small surface of asphalt base, rub- 
ber tile, linoleum or wood floor (either 
varnished, painted or shellacked.) 

DIRECTIONS FOR USE @ Poura little 
Glo-Coat onto the floor. Spread it 
around like water with a cloth or mop. 
That’s all you have to do. Glo-Coat dries 








in 20 minutes and shines as it dries, pro- 
tecting the floor with a bright, clear 
polish. 


@ §S.C. Johnson & Son, Inc., Dept. A-6, Racine, Wis. 

Enclosed is 10c. Please send me a generous trial can of your new easy-to-use floor 
polish, GLO-COAT. 

NAME. 


SEND 10c FOR 
TRIAL CAN 
USE THE COUPON & 





ADDRESS. 











a Junior Union Section. If you wish to save the stories 

which come to you each month, we have some very nice folders 
here in which you can keep them. If you wish to have one sent to 
you we will be glad to mail you one at once. They are free. Just 
fill in the blank below in pencil and return it to— 


JUNIOR UNION SECTION 
AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST 
go01 Massachusetts Avenue N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 


' YITH each new issue of the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST we have 


years old. My father (mother, brother or sister) is a 


member of the 
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If You’re Looking for 


Good lasle 


. in Blended Whiskey 


. in Bonded Whiskies 


Bottled in Bond under Canadian Government Supervision) 


. in Distilled London 
Dry Gins 
Jay 


FINE WHISKIES SINCE 1857 


Seagram's 


aud bes Sat iC 


SEAGRAM-DISTILLERS CORPORATION, NEW YORK 








STANDARD 
CAP AND SEAL 
CORPORATION 


Office and Factory 
1200 FULLERTON AVE. 


Telephones 
Lincoln 0465-0466 


CHICAGO, U. S. A. 


Cable Address 
_“Stacapseco” 





























Subscribe to the 


American 
Federationist 


$2.00 a Year 





THE CLEVELAND 
STEEL TOOL CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PUNCHES, DIES, CHISEL BLANKS, 
RIVET SETS, COMPRESSION DIES, 
COUPLING NUTS, PUNCH and DIE 

HOLDERS, PUNCH STEMS, ETC. 


662 East 82d St. 
CLEVELAND, 0. 
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H's WIFE is smart. She knows everybody likes 

Schlitz. It’s brewed under a secret process 

of Enzyme Control which guarantees perfect beer 

every time. There’s a difference in beers. Drink 

Schlitz and taste the difference, 

e Jos. Schlitz Brewing Company, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 





THE BEER THAT MADE MILWAUKEE FAMOUS. 


YOU CAN'T FOOL THE WEATHER with a 





_ “CHEAP” paint 
‘CHEAP’PAINT DUTCH BOY 


@ Look at the examples shown at the 
AFTER 1 YEAR AFTER 5 YEARS 


left. Actual photographs of paint per- 
formance, See how one house-owner 
made an apparent saving of $50 at the 
start...and how within a year that 
“saving” turned into a $195 loss. e¢ Contrast that 
performance with the Dutch Boy White-Lead job. 
Paint made with Dutch Boy doesn’t crack and 
scale, but wears down by gradual chalking and 
leaves a perfect foundation for the new coats at 
repainting time. There’s no costly burning off — 
and, consequently no extra coat—to pay for. 
© When you paint, consult a capable painter who 
gives you a custom-made job. No one knows 


paint like a painter. 


RINATEONAL LEAD COMPANY 


111 Broadway, New York; 116 Oak St., Buffalo; 900 W. 18th 
St,, Chicago; 659 Freeman Ave., Cincinnati; 820 W. Superior 
Ave., Cleveland; 722 Chestnut St., St. Louis; 2240 24th St., 
San Francisco; National-Boston Lead Company, 800 Albany St., 
Boston; National Lead & Oil Co. of Pa., 316 4th Ave., Pitts- 
burgh; John T. Lewis & Bros. Co., Widener Bldg., Philadelphia. 
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Eiconomies— 


TO HAVE your printing handled intelligently—that is 
economy in time. 


TO HAVE your printing handled expertly—that is economy 
in cost of getting results. 


TO HAVE your presswork handled on a properly planned 
production basis—that is economy in actual outlay for the 
job. 

GET ALL your printing where facilities make economies. 


Consult us—any size job interests 
the “Master Printer” 


Jupp & DETWEILER, INC. 


ECKINGTON PLACE AND FLORIDA AVENUE 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


























SUGAR—The Essential Food 
CHEAP :: PURE :: WHOLESOME 
CENTRAL AGUIRRE SUGAR COMPANY 























PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY 


Glass— Mirrors—Paints— Brushes 
Seventy-one Warehouses in Principal Cities 





























For Headache Take 
BROMO-SELTZER: 


Sorp Bry Att DRUGGISTS 


























NEW "Enzo moToR OIL g 
Saves You Money Three Ways: 
. REDUCES VALVE AND PISTON RING TROUBLES 75 TO 90%. 
. CUTS OIL CONSUMPTION UP TO 50%. 


3. ADDS UP TO 15% TO GASOLINE MILEAGE. 
THE PENNZOIL CO. OIL CITY, PA. 
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Nobody likes to see “‘tattle-tale 
gray” in a shirt—that dull dingy 
color that plainly shows all the 
dirt wasn’t washed out. So... 


Ask your wife to change to 
Fels-Naptha—its richer golden soap 
and Jots of naptha get out ALL the 
dirt. Fels-Naptha’s gentle suds 
leave clothes so clean they’re white 


as snow. 


BANISH 
“TATTLE-TALE GRAY” 
WITH 
FELS-NAPTHA SOAP 














AMERICAN 
MACHINE & 
FOUNDRY CO. 
BROOKLYN 
Se # 
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Pliers, climbers, safety straps 
and belts, lag wrenches, sleeve 
twisters, grips, tackles, tool 
bags, tree trimmers—tools for 
the lineman and electrician. 


American-made tools 
for American workmen 


Sani-Flat Benjamin Moore®& Co. é Sie 


Utilac 
Paints,Varnishes and Muresco 
Coment Coating 511 Canal Street, New York City Fuse OS Caters 
Impervo Surfacer NEW YoRE sT.LoUIS 
White Enamel Underbody sd GusvaL AND TORONTO s 


GENERAL DYESTUFF CORPORATION 


230 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK, N. Y. 
159 High Street {tt Arch Street 85 Tockwotton Street 
Boston, Mass. Philadelphia, Pa. Providence, R. |. 
305 West Rendetah Street 1101 South Boulevard 88 Natoma Street 
Chicago, Ill. Charlotte, N. C. San Francisco, Cal. 





Japans and Driers 
Impervo Varnishes 
























































s P I R E L L A An exclusive, inexpensive, made-to-order foundation garment service which 
exactly cares for your individual needs. Corsets, Girdles, Belts, One-Piece 

Niagara Falls, New York Garments and Brassieres. Made under ideal working conditions. Ask fora 
Oakland, California demonstration through our patented Modeling Garments which permit 
you to see and feel Spirella Service before ordering. No obligation. 


NOT SOLD IN STORES _Resident Corsetieres only. 


—— 
ee 


YORK ICE MACHINERY CORPORATION 


AIR CONDITIONING » » REFRIGERATION 
YORK, PENNSYLVANIA 



































PLANTERS 
Salted 


Peanuts 





























Sore Semana 
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Cc. &O. coal docks, Ti 


gets the dirtiest hands in the world? 
ach man votes for himself. 
hat’s the quickest, safest way to get grimy 
s question, every man votes for Lava 
ere’s just no argument to it. If you wam 
is really clean and, at the same tirne, play s 
ve Soap. Lava gets aff the dirt in a jiffy 
skin. It helps prevent hand infections, 
in cold, hard water. Lasts much longer:¢ 


Get yourself a couple of bars at your gre 


nae 


abe 
ie 


Floyd ©. Wright and F or 


GETS THE DIRT — PROTECTS TH 








Soap 48 great for cleaning & 


dirty feces, too. It gets the | 


- dirt tt pe time and is s0- 


easy 0@ the skin.” 


A Procter @ Garnbie Product | 
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| American Smelting & | 
Buyers of all Non-Ferrous Bullion, @m s 
' Biister and @ 


PRODUCE 


NON-FERROUS# 

















Sales Office, 128 Broadway 











$8 yan experience 
phd ubricants for every 


Mobiloil is made to fi 
gives your automobile en 


tion protection under any ¢ 


=o 8,” 


SOCONY-VAG@ 


COMPAN 









































